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INTRODUCTION. 



I do not offer the following pages to the public as a 
finished literary performance. For, though I have en- 
deavoured to avoid, and trust that I have avoided, the 
grosser and more obvious vices of composition, I feel 
that there must be many errors of style, which a more 
practised pen would have, avoided, and which a more 
practised eye will readily detect. Such errors, however, 
I think both critics and readers will forgive, when I 
remark that, having entered into the service of my country 
at the early age of thirteen, my opportunities for literary 
improvement have, necessarily, been very far from com- 
mensurate to my desire for it. 

Both before I proceeded to Switzerland, and on the 
eve of my excursions to various parts of that country, I 
sought in vain for the information which, I trust, fu- 
ture travellers in the same direction will find amply 
supplied by my volume. And in the desire to render 
that information as full and as lucid as possible I have, 
quite consciously and deliberately, dwelt upon minutiae 
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longer and more emphatically than'; in a work aiming 
solely at the amusement of its readers, would be either 
pardonable or tolerable. 

Thus, for instance, I have been particular in noting 
down the distance between the various points of travel, 
and in characterizing the various inns. For though these 
particulars may be uninteresting to the general reader, 
they are of no small moment to the solitary pedestrian ; 
as my own experience assures me. It is well to know 
how far we have to travel, even in a country of beauty 
and romance ; — to know also whether he shall have a 
supper fit for a Christian to eat and a bed fit for a 
Christian to lie upon, is a piece of information which 
the most enthusiastic traveller will be very thankful for, 
when the darkening scene, and the weariness of his 
whole frame remind him that he has other senses be- 
sides sight, and other wants besides his nobler and more 
intellectual ones. 

Such as my book is, I send it forth in a sincere wish 
that it may be useful, and in a confident hope that, for 
the sake of its usefulness, its errors of style will be for- 
given. 

" What is writ is writ: — would it were worthier.'' 

L. A. 
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JOURNEY TO SWITZERLAND. 



CHAPTER I. 

CALAIS TO PARIS, 



Having resolved to pay a visit to Switzerland, I con- 
sidered of various conveyances ; and at length contracted 
with Mr. Emery, the proprietor of several coaches tra- 
velling after the veturino fashion to that place and Italy. 
He agreed to take myself and family, consisting of my 
wife, daughter, governess, two infants, and two servants, 
to Lausanne, and find provisions, wine, and lodgings on 
the road, being sixteen days en route, for 95/. I subjoin 
the contract, for the information of any of my readers 
who may adopt a similar plan : — 

" Je m 'engage a fournir une bonne voiture, pour 

conduire de Londres h Lausanne, Monsieur , avec 

deux dames, une jeune demoiselle, deux petits enfants, 
et deux domestiques; en preuant a ma charge tons 
frais de route, savoir, nourriture, dejeuners, diners, 
soupers, au desir de la famille, avec le meilleur vin 
ordinaire, logements, passage de mer, fraix des 
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douanes, ponts, barri^res, chevaux de renforts ; pour 
la somme de quatre-vingt-quinze livrea aterling (95/.) 
Monsieur, avec sa famille, pourra rester deux jours ^ 
Paris pendant ce terns la, sans payer autre chose, que 
sa propre d^pense ; mais les logements seront a ma 
charge. La famille aura quatre bons lits ; et une chambre 
en particulier, pendant tout le voyage, pour leurs repas ! 

qui seroDt ordonucs par Monsieur , s'il le desire. 

La voiture sera entit'renient a la disposition de la fa- 
mille de Monsieur. Le voyage se fera en seize jours de 
marche. Le payement se fera, trente liv. avaut le de- 
part ; trente liv. ^ Paris ; et le reste h Lausanne : En- 
tendu, que si Monsieur avoit des plaintea ^ faire sur 
moa entreprise, il seroit en droit de diminuer le prix, 
selon le cas. Les domestiques des hotels, et le cocher, 
seront payes par Monsieur B. Emery." 

N.B. The honnes mains to the servants, for my 
family, was five francs a day at Calais and Paris, and 
four while travelling. The coachman, has 51. for the 
jonrney, if he be/taves well • but you have the power 
of punishing him, by giving less, should he at all mis- 
conduct himself. 

To proceed. — Mr. Emery's coaches do not cross the 
water; therefore, the Dover coach, for which I had 
bargained, came to take us up at our inn, at eight 
o'clock, on the 6th of April, 1829. 

We arrived that evening at the Union Hotel, and em- 
barked the following day at eleven. The morning was 
fine and the wind moderate ; notwithstanding which, 
there was a heavy sea ; occasioned, I suppose, by the 
narrowness of the channel here confining the run of 
the tide. Our ladies, in common with the rest, were 
soon extremely ill; and the maid-servants totally use- 
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Having, in consequence, my little boy lo lioW 
constautly in my arms, it was impossible that I could 
assist the women. I mention the fact, to notice the 
great attention and kindness of the common sailors 
of these vessels ; who, when all other persons are com- 
paratively helpless, attend to their passengers in a 
manner far beyond what could be expected of them. 

In two hours and a half, we were running into the 
French port ; where the quay was as much crowded, 
as if such a thing as a steam-vessel had never been seen 
there before, though there are two daily. 

The pier, which runs a very considerable distance 
out, is one of the best I ever saw for withstanding a 
heavy sea. It is formed of large beams of timber, 
strongly bolted together crosswise, which have the 
effect of checking the force of the waves. On landing 
we proceeded to the custom-house, through a dense 
and motley crowd, a great part of it being composed of 
the servants of the different hotels, pestering one with 
their recommendations and praises of their respective 
houses. The scene being a novel and certainly an ani- 
mated one, is rather ludicrous than annoying. At the 
custom-house, the maid-servants were searched in a 
separate room, by women. This ceremony being over, 
and our passport left, we proceeded to the Hotel Royal, 
Rue de I'Etoile. Our luggage being left on board, 
the commissionaire of the hotel took our keys to 
the custom-house, to which place it was shortly 
afterwards removed for inspection. In a short time 
it was brought to the hotel, so little disarranged, 
that we should scarcely have known that it had been 
at all examined. It is possible, that some persons 
from going themselves with their baggage to the 
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custom-house, and occasioning unnecessary trouble to 
the officers, may meet with annoyance in return ; but 
certainly they occasioned us not the slightest vexation. 
The chief thing to be attended to in this case is, before 
quitting the vessel, to have the separate packages pro- 
perly directed, and left together. This matter ar- 
ranged, it is requisite to go to the Hotel de Ville, where 
another passport is given you. The original is always 
forwarded to Paris, at which place, or at the frontier 
town, if passing through France, it is restored to you. 
There is one thing more to be remembered respecting 
the custom-house, which is, that should you be only 
passing through France, and have articles with you that 
pay a duty, you should take a receipt for the amount, 
stating the cirRumstances ; and your money will then he 
returned on the frontier. 

We found our hotel an exceedingly good one, with 
a table d'hote furnished with a profusion of fish, flesh, 
fowl, and pastry, with a very pleasant light Burgundy 
(the vin ordinaire), at the moderate charge of three 
francs (2s. 6d.) a head. The only disagreeable thing 
at the table was an Englishman, who made noise enough 
to distract everybody. I asked the fille-de-chambre who 
he was ; heranswer was, " C'est un petit sot, raais tres 
riche." d 

Calais id^i^ strongly fortified town, situated on an ex- 
tensive plain, composed mostly of sand and gravel. It 
has a tolerable square ; the town-house and church are 
good buildings, the latter, I believe, constructed by the 
English ; the streets are irregular and bad. This town 
was taken by Edward the Third, in 1347, and remained 
in the possession of England until 1558, when it was 
reconquered by Ihe Duke of Guise. 
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April 8. — The coach Mr. Emery expected, not hav- 
ing arrived from Switzerland, he procured two chariots 
for us. Our horses were small, but thick-set ; the 
traces were of rope ; and the remainder of the harness 
not the most splendid. The drivers sported blue slop- 
frocks as surtouts. 

Leaving Calais, we proceeded over a flat and perfectly 
uninteresting road, to Marquise, where our coachman 
told me we were to stop half an hour^ to give the horses 
water, &c. We had been there only a few minutes, 
when this gentleman, whom I had observed the whole 
time conversing with the master of the inn, (which, like 
the town itself, was both wretched and very dirty,) came 
up, and said that we were to dine there ; that one of 
Mr. Emery's coachmen, who had passed the day before, 
had left word so ; and in fact, that Mr. Emery's coaches 
always stopped there. I saw clearly that they intended 
to give us a miserable dinner in a vile hole, that they 
might pocket the difference ; but I insisted on going 
on to dine at Boulogne. On arriving there» and naming 
the circumstance to the master of the hotel, I found 
it was as I suspected. I in consequence procured from 
him a list of the difibrent hotels we ought to stop at for 
the future, and gave our gentleman a good rowiny. 
Had we put up with the imposition on thifi occasion, I 
have no doubt that we should have met wjtk the same 
treatment as far as these fellows went. Thii'icoud from 
Marquise to Boulogne continues very unintteresting, 
excepting where it passes through a village, called 
Winville, which is rather pretty. In the church-yard 
is a monument to the memory of an aeronaut, Pilatre 
de Rosier, who perished here from the bursting of 
a balloon, in which he was attempting to cross the 
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channel. At a little distance from the road, and close 
to Boulogne, is a handsome Corinthian column : this 
monument was beg'un bv Buonaparte, it is said, as a 
record of his victories that tcere to be ! over the English, 
at the time of his threatened iuvasion. It was Unished 
by Louis XVIII. to commemorate his resloratiou —in 
consequence, of course, of its first projector's dowufall. 
And now the descendants of Louis are aliens from their 
native land. What a memento of human vicissitude 
has this erection become ! 

This approach to Boulogne commands a fine view. 
We passed under the walls of the upper town, through 
an excellent street with handsome shops, to our hotel ; 
named, I think, L'hote! d'Anglcterre. The upper town 
is said to be occupied by the nobility and rentiers ; but 
our host told us that English families were so numerous 
in the lower one, that it was as fashionable as the 
other. It appeared, indeed, quite as much English as 
French ; one-half the shops had English superscriptions ; 
English carriages, English cobs, and English riders 
tilled the streets. The fact is, provisions are extremely 
cheap here, amusements equally so ; and the country 
being agreeable, and the town decidedly a good one, it 
is not at all to be wondered at, particularly considering 
how easily it is reached, that many respectable families 
of moderate incomes choose it as a residence ; though I 
fear there is little doubt that not a few of them are of 
that description who do not wish to form a closer inti- 
macy with John Doe and Richard Roe. 

After dinner we proceeded to Saraer, thirty miles 
from Calais. The road from Boulogne we found better 
than that from Calais; the country, also, is much pret- 
tier and better cultivated, Samer itself is a poor place ; 
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but the ino, the Tfite de Boeuf, from its extreme clean- 
liness, and the civility of the people, is excellent. 
We were passed by several Diligences to-day, which, 
notwithstandiDg their waggon-like appearance, and cart- 
horses, go at a good pace. The bells with which the 
horses' Decks are hung, have an animating effect ; and 
I can easily conceive that fhey cheer the animals in 
their labour. The large Diligences have the appear- 
ance of two common couches joined together length- 
wise, and in front of these is the coupee, which re- 
sembles the body of a light chariot. Sometimes 
there is, instead of the last, a headed chaise, called 
the cabriolet. The wheels are broad, like those of a 
waggon, and the frame and springs are strong in pro- 
portion ; but the interior is more comfortable than that 
of our stages, being equally well fitted, and more roomy. 
They are drawn by six horses three abreast, the driver, 
or post-boy, sitting on the near-wheel horse. Though 
they go at a fair pace, there is no fear, with such a 
weight, and on bad roads, of being run away with. 
It is the weight, also, that csplaius the possibility of 
a man placed in so awkward and disadvantageous a 
position being able to manage six horses. 

April 0. — Leaving our hosts of the Ti^te de Bceuf, 
we proceeded for Montreuil sur Mer, which is fifty- 
two miles and a half from Calais, and fifteen from 
Samer. The mountain and wood of Tingry first at- 
tracted our attention; from the mountain, which is ooe 
of a chain surrounding the Boulognnais, you enjoy au 
extensive view. Beyond the post-house of Cormont, 



situated ou a hill six miles from Samer, 
through part of the forest of Longvilliers. 



yoii pass 



^f Montreuil is h strongly fortified but poor town ; it J 
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IS situated on a rock above the river Canche. The 
inn is a large and good one, but the charges were exor- 
bitant. There is a fine view from the ramparts. The 
village of L'Epine, forty-five leagues and a half from 
Paris and two from Montreuil, is rather romantically 
situated, the cottages being very much scattered be- 
tween two woods. 

Nampont, forty-four leagues and a half from Paris, 
is a pretty little hamlet, situated in a valley ; through 
which runs the river Authie, dividing the departments of 
the Pas de Calais, and Somme. There was a fair here, 
at which several hundreds of the country people were 
assembled : they appeared poor and hard-featured, both 
men and women ; the latter work in the fields, as well 
as the men. There being no fences in this part of the 
country, the cattle are led to grass with strings, to pre- 
vent their straying. Sheep are every where attended 
by shepherds with two or three dogs ; we have seen 
whole flocks picking up a few weeds or blades of grass, 
on a fresh ploughed field, and within a trifling distance 
of abundance of green corn, but not attempting to 
stray, from the strict discipline they are kept in, al- 
though certainly half starved. An English cotton 
wight-cap, with a blue slop-frock is a common cos- 
tume here. 

We met to-day with the master of the men who 
had driven us from Calais ; he was returning from 
Paris where he had been with another voiture. Having 
taken the place of one of our drivers, who went back 
with his return coach, we soon began to find who the 
horses belonged to, from the intolerably slow pace he 
fell into. Notwithstanding all my remonstrances, I 
could not get him to change it; — the day's journey was 
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too hard, or the roads were too bad ; he had always an 
-excuse. I was afterwards obliged to get up with our 
infants at five o'clock in the morning, to enable us to 
arrive at our destination before dark, although Mr. 
Emery assured me that we should not start before 
seven. But here again our friend had his excuse — 
'* How could Mr. Emery, in London, judge of the state 
of the roads here V 

At Bernay, forty-two leagues and a half from Paris, 
we stopped at the post-house to dine: we here, also, 
as our coachman catered for us, were reminded that we 
had exchanged our driver : a twice-dressed fowl and 
bad wine were brought to us. At another time I might 
have put up with them, but, the slow pace at which our 
conductor had driven us not having tended to pacify 
my temper, I packed them both ofT without ceremony. 
In a very few minutes an excellent capon, which had, 
no doubt, been prepared for cockers dinner, was intro- 
duced, with better wine. Our new man was here feel- 
ing our pulse, as his servant had done before. 

I began to find the French servants extremely inatten- 
tive, at least as compared to our own : you may ring for 
ever without getting an answer — I had done so here 
to procure water to wash, four different times, and at 
last went down stairs with the jug to get it for myself. 
The old mistress, on perceiving me, put on an air of 
surprise, exclaiming, '' Ah, Monsieur, que je suis f&che ! 
pourquoi vous donnez-vous cette peine ?" The bell 
was within a few yards of her ears, and the waiter 
playing the fool in the yard, before her eyes. 

The roads here are very broad, bordered almost con- 
stantly by fine trees, and arc as straight as a line. If 
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they were well kept up, they would be the finest in the 
world : as it is, they are a disgrace to the goreniment. 
We slept at Abbeyille, thirty-seven leagues and a half 
from Paris, at the Hotel d'Angleterre, an exceedingly 
good one. I got up early to visit the cathedral, the front 
of which is very fine, from the antique figures and fret- 
work with which it is adorned, much in the style of that 
of Wells. I was struck with the extreme devotion with 
which I saw a peasant kiss the feet of a recumbent figure 
of our Saviour here. If, in doing so, he remembered that 
this was merely a memento of the original, it was well : 
unfortunately, the extreme ignorance of the lower class 
of catholics too commonly occasions them to confound 
the emblem with the reality. The custom, so com- 
mon here, of erecting crosses on the public roads, with 
representations of our Saviour nailed on them, is 
shocking to the feelings of a Protestant. Some- 
times, by way of rendering them more impressive, 
L hammers and pincers are affixed. There can he little 
doubt that this, and other mockeries of the priesfs, 
produce in France a contrary effect to that for which 
they are intended. In Spain, Portugal, orltaly, where 
Ihe populace are more bigotted and ignorant, it may 
have its efleot ; but, with a people who begin to think 
for themselves in these matters, it wears so much the 
appearance of juggling, as to tend only to disgust. The 
miraculous stories attached to many of their images 
are even worse. 
Abbeville is situated on the Somme. The tide rises in 
this river six feet, and vessels of considerable burden 
come up it. One or two of the principal streets are 
extremely good ; and the cheerful appearance of the 
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town, and its inhabitants, with the beanty of the sur- 
rouodiug country, led me to think I could have been 
well content to spend some time in it. 

April 10. ^Leaving Abbeville, and passing through 
the villages of Espagne and Espagnette, jou enter on 
the valley of the Somme, which is here extremely 
beautiful. It is luxuriously wooded, and thickly stud- 
ded with pretty cottages, and gardens abounding in 
fruit-trees; while the back ground presents varied, 
picturesque, and mountainous hills to the view. One 
of these is particularly striking : the side next you is 
of a considerable height, being formed of abrupt and 
precipitous rocks, mingled with trees ; while the oppo- 
site side slopes more gradually, but towards the base 
is broken by two apparently deep ravines. This height 
was formerly u Roman camp, the ajiparent ravines being 
entrenchments. Passing up the valley, this hill is on 
the opposite side, and cuusiderabiy to the right; but, 
by a sudden turn of the road, and after passing the 
Somme by two separate bridges, the way lies by the 
foot of it; when, your carriage having to gain a long 
and mountainous ascent, you may, without much loss 
of time, after crossing one or two fields, climb to the 
spot, which is known by the appellation of Ctesar's 
Camp. Independent of the undoubted vestiges of large 
entrenchments, the beautiful view of the valley and 
surrounding country, amply compensates for the trouble 
of the ascent. There is nothing striking in the country 
from here to Beauvais. 

Grand villiers, where we slept, is thirteen leagues 
and a half from Abbeville, and seven from Beauvais. 
It is a poor place, with but an indifferent inn : the 
people were, howevor, kind-hearted and obliging. 
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This conntry, chiefly cousists of extensive plains, witb- 
out even house, stack, or-^feace, to intercept the view 
although the land is cultivated. The reason of tliis 
is, that the farmers, instead of residing on their own 
land, congregate in villages; and frequently go and 
return many miles to their daily work. Large forests, 
or woods, are the only objects that vary the scene: 
they are numerous. These plains are usually at a con- 
siderable elevation, and occupy nearly the whole sur- 
face of the country— with the exception of valleys here 
and there, which are narrow and precipitous. 

Approaching Beauvais, the aspect of the country 
changes to one of great beauty. Gently rising hills, 
covered with vineyards, occupy the left and front ; 
while ou the right, through a valley abounding in 
beautiful trees and pretty cottages, flows the river 
Therain. This is, however, only to be recognized from 
the road, by the delightful verdure of its banks. 
Beauvais is the principal town of the department dc 
rOJse, and is an extremely good one; the market- 
place is very extensive, Itaving on one side the town- 
hall, a capacious and handsome building. It happened 
to be the market-day; the "Place" was crowded to 
excess, and a more animated scene I never wit- 
nessed. I haggled some time with an old woman about 
the price of her eggs ; she cheated, and I told her so : 
the detection only produced a hearty laugh in which 
she was joined by her neighbours. The cathedral, 
s very fine ; but the external appearance is spoilt by its 
Slaving neither spire iior tower. The inferior is extremely 
beautiful, from ils immense height aud the elegaot 
lightness of the architecture. It contains a beautiful 
tomb of Cardinal Forbin, bv Couston, and some good 
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tapestry. I had scarcely time to admire either ; for, 
perceiving a paper on the wall, which I found con- 
tained a hint, that persons allowing dogs to enter 
would be introduced to the police, and having left 
one at the door, which, as persons were constantly 
entering, would in all probability walk in also, I was 
obliged to hasten my retreat, and had not time to 
return. Immediately adjoining the cathedral is the 
palace of the bishop ; it has a castle-like appearance, 
which, coupled with a guard-house and centinels at the 
gate, is not in very good keeping for the residence of 
a preacher of " peace and good will towards men." This 
town, in 1742, was besieged by the Duke of Burgundy, 
at the head of 80,000 men ; he was obliged to abandon 
the attempt, and retreat, owing to the bravery of. the 
women, led on by one Jeanne Hachette. To com- 
memorate the patriotism of this army of heroines, there 
is an annual procession on the tenth of July, in which 
the women take precedence. There are several manu- 
factories in this town ; that of tapestry is said nearly to 
«qual the Gobelines. 

On leaving Grandvilliers this morning, I agreed to 
give our coachmaster a Louis extra, on condition that 
by the aid of chevaux de renforts, he should reach Beau- 
mont, a distance of sixteen leagues, by night. We ac- 
cordingly started with three horses to each carriage, 
but I now found, when we were again ready to set off, 
that we had only two. The coachman, in excuse, said 
he had tried ; that the regular postmasters not fur- 
nishing horses in that manner, he had not been able to 
procure any ; that he could, however, manage without. 
This was all nonsense ; but, as the horses were put to, 
I did not like to lose time, so we started as we were. 
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The country, on leaving Beauvais, we found atill ex- 
tremely beautiful ; but the roads, which had been bad 
all the moming, now became iofaniaus ; and our man 
be^an to talk of stopping short of the distance he had 
promised. I told him he might do as he pleased, but 
I should certainly, in such case, not pay him the louls ; 
the consequence was, that at the village of St. Gene- 
vieve, he again contrived to get extra horses ; and we 
reached Beaumont the same night, though late. I had, 
however, gained my point; which was, that my poor 
little ones, who had been a good deal harassed, might 
at last enjoy their full sleep the next morning. 

The situation of this town, on a height immediately 

above a broad and beautiful river, (the Oise,) is very 

fine. There ia an old fortification over the promenade, 

now become the private residence of a medical man, 

from tbe ramparts of which the view is extremely good. 

These ramparts, instead of soldiers, exhibit cabbages 

and cauliflowers. The steeple of the church, which is 

in a most commanding situation, must overlook the 

whole surrounding country ; it being early in the morn- 

^t ing when I wished to ascend it, the keys were not to be 

^1 procured. Beaumont, beyond the beauty of its situ- 

^B ation, has little to boast of; but the principal inn is a 

H very tolerable one. 

^1 1 was much surprised this momiug, being Sunday, to 

^1 find scavengers cleaning the streets, and tinkers' ham- 

H mers rattling in the shops. 

H Having but eight leagues to go, we did not set off 

^^ till nine the next morning. A short distance from 

^1 Beaumont, the road traverses a wood, which, from its 

^H situation on the slope of a hill, and having picturesque 

^H rocks mingled with it, has a pleasing effect. Before 
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reaching St. Brice, three leagues and a half from Paris, 
you see the forest of Montmorency on the right, and 
afterwards that of Bondy on the left. 

Two leagues from Paris you reach the town of St. 
Dennis ; it wore at this time a dirty appearance, 
occasioned perhaps by the Julness of the day and the 
state of the roads, which were three or four inches deep 
in mud, it having rained all the previous night. We 
saw here cabriolets with shafts like waggons, carrying 
six or seven persons, drawn by one horse. The abbey 
here contained formerly the remains of many of the 
ancient kings of France, as well as some very antique 
and valuable relics. At the time of the revolution, the 
tombs of the kings were despoiled, their ashes scattered 
to the winds, and the relics stolen. The church itself 
was dismantled, but was agaia repaired, and nearly re- 
stored to its former splendour by Buonaparte; it now 
contains the remains of the unfortunate Louis XVI. and 
of Marie Antoinette. The altar and whole interior are 
spoken of as magnificent. The country, for some dis- 
tance, abounds in vineyards, and large plantations 
of currant and other fruit-trees. Having to go to the 
west end of Paris, we turned to the right, soon after 
passing St. Dennis, following for some length the 
banks of the canal. On arriving at the barrier, our 
passport was examined, as it had been at all the prin- 
cipal towns on the route. It is the custom here, also, to 
examiue the luggage ; the officers, however, gave us 
little or no trouble, merely lifting the lids of two boxes, 
as they stood on the carriage, I offered them a dou- 
ceur, but it was declined. We here again found the 
greater part of the shops open ; I had also even re- 
marked some few labourers at work in the fields as we 
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CHAPTER II. 



PARIS. 



Part of Mr. Emery's engagemeut being to find us 
apartments in Paris, be bad directed us to tbe Hotel 
Dumini, Rue Louis-le-Grand ; it is a very good one, 
and in the best quarter of Paris ; but on applying bere 
tbe house was full, and they could not receive us. Tbe 
master, however, from his knowledge of Mr. Emery, 
went with us to the Hotel Britannique, No. 8, in the 
same street, where we fortunately met with extremely 
comfortable apartments. 

April 12, 13, and 14, at Paris. — Before I proceed to 
give an account of the few objects of attraction which I 
bad an opportunity of visiting at Paris, in tbe short period 
of three days, I shall offer a few remarks on the country 
we have passed through. We have nowhere seen a good 
farm-house : indeed the condition of the French farmer 
approaches so nearly to that of the labourer, that a person 
merely passing through the country, without making in- 
quiry, would look in vain for this class of people, as ex- 
isting in England. Requiring little or no capital to enter 
on bis farm, he may in the first place, belong to a very 
inferior class of society: if he can furnish his cottage 
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and muster a few pounds to buy a trifling quantity of 
live stock to begin with, it is sufficient. The landlord 
furnishes all the implements of agriculture, as well as 
the seed for the first year ; the consequence is, that he 
lays claim to a much greater proportion of the profit 
than with us, taking, in fact, one half of the produce. 
But what is still worse, many proprietors, to save 
themselves the trouble of looking after their own in- 
terests in the concern, allow a species of middle-man 
to intervene, who is usually a person of sufficient pro- 
perty to be depended on ; he insures the landlord a 
certain rent, underlets the farm, and follows the poor 
farmer to every fair or market he goes to ; sticking to 
him like a leech, in every, the smallest, transaction, to 
see that he does not lose a farthing of his share of the 
profit. Under these circumstances it is useless to look 
for the comfortable farm-houses and well stocked yards, 
that are seen in England. On the contrary, the villages 
in which the farmers congregate are composed of huts, 
which are in many cases inferior to our labourers' cot- 
tages ; and the contrast between these and the splendid 
chateaux or campagnes of the nobles, or proprietaires — 
one of which is usually to be seen in the vicinity 
of every village — is striking in the extreme ; the 
more so, as there appears to be no intermediate class, 
of either persons or houses, at least in this part of 
France. 

Having sent our cards to some French friends in the 
neighbourhood, they called on us in the evening. My 

respectable old friend Colonel M honoured me 

with a salute on each cheek, as a mark of particular 
friendship. This custom is common in Spain, Por- 
tugal, and in Italy ; but I was not aware, until my in- 

c 
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troduction to this good old gentlemun, that it was also 
a FrBDch one; indeed it is rather perplexing to an 
Englishman. Our friends were kind enongb to accom- 
pany us, the next and following day, in our visits to the 
Parisian lions. We went first to the churches of Notre 
Dame, and St. Genevieve, 

Notre Dame is the oldest church in Paris ; it is said 
to be built on the site of a Bomaa temple. The view of 
the front, to the east, is remarkably fine ; it consists 
of a portico, three portals, and two immense towers of 
gothic architecture much ornamented. The interior is 
striking i and the columns which support the roof are 
enormous ; yet I was disappointed on the whole. I had, 
only the week before, been in St. Paul's — I had heard 
Notre Dame much spoken of, and I expected to find 
the latter something equal to the former. It contains 
some good sculptures and paintings, and a quantity of 
curious and antique basso-relievo of scripture history. 
The coronation robes of Buonaparte are also kept 
here, with many other relics and curiosities, wbich 
I waited half an hour to see, but the person in whose 
custody they were, not making his appearance, I was 
disappointed. A corpse was brought in during the 
time that I remained. Being placed in one of the 
side chapels, two priests, assisted by two boys, also in 
the dress of priests, read a funeral service over it, after 
which it was removed to the centre of the cathedra). 
The relations and friends having been presented with a 
brush and holy water, each sprinkled it with three strokes, 
(in allusion to the Trinity, I presume), saying, at the 
same time, a short prayer. It was then replaced in 
the hearse and consigned to the undertaker. 

A most unfeeling and selfish custom with respect to 
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dyiog persons, is becomiug fashionable in Paris; it ii, 
that on the near approach of death, the friends or rela- 
tions leave the dying person to the care of the priests 
and attendants, and frequently even leave the house, in 
order to spare their own feeliogs. That it may, in some 
cases, be better to prevail on persons, whose feelings 
are overpowering and beyond control, to withdraw 
from a scene which is too much for them to bear, may, 
without a doubt, be desirable for all parties ; but that 
it should become a fashion for every friend to desert 
a poor creature at this most trying of all moments, on 
the selfish plea of delicacy of feeling, is as undoubtedly 
most cruel. 

The largest hospital of Paris is immediately adjoin- 
ing Notre Dame ; but the day was a dull one, and. 
having just witnessed one melancholy scene, I felt 
no inclination (o enter upon another ; and therefore 
proceeded to St. Genevieve. 

If I was disappoiuted in my expectations of the ' 
cathedral, I was the more gratified with this beautiful 
church, having had no anticipations with regard to it. 
Its noble faQade of Corinthian pillars is superb ; the 
church itself forms a cross with a beautiful dome in 
the centre. On entering it, the effect to me was much 
more striking than that produced by Notre Dame ; not, 
I imagine, that it can be by any means so extensive, 
but from the height and lightness of the beautiful Co- 
rinthian pillars with which it is adorned, and the in- 
terior not being encumbered with innumerable side 
chapels as the former church is, the eye at once 
grasps a much greater expanse ; and the mind is more 
gratified by fixing on one noble objt^ct, than by 
having the attention divided by a multiplicity of smaller 
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ones. The effect is increased as you approacb the 
centre, and find a vast and lofty dome, richly painted, 
suspended over you. The painting represents Clovis, 
the first of the French monarchs who embraced Chris- 
tianity ; Charlemagne and his queen ; St. Louis ; and 
Louis XVIII. i with allegorical figures and emblems 
illustrative of their different epochs : while above them, 
on the upper heaven, is St. Genevieve, the patron 
saint of Paris. The unfortunate Louis XVI., Marie 
Antoinette, and their family, are also introduced. 
This painting covers a surface of 3S56 feet. The ar- 
tist, Le Gros, was made a baron, and had a handsome 
pension assigned him. Apropos of St, Genevieve — 
she is said to have been a baker's servant, who used 
most religiously to steal bread from her master to give 
to the poor. On one occasion, the master suspecting 
it, examined the basket she bad a little before put 
some into for that purpose, when the bread was mi- 
raculously turned to flowers. 

This church was, iu Buonaparte's time, called the Pan- 
theon. It was his intention to appropriate it as a mauso- 
leum for the ashes of the illustrious dead ; the inscription 
he had placed over the portico — " Aux Grands Hom- 
mes, la Patrie Reconnaisante," was sublime: it has been 
effaced. Beneath the church are vaults containing the 
tombs of many of the greatest warriors, statesmen, his- 
torians and poets, of France ; among which are those 
of Voltaire and Rousseau. It is said, I should hope 
without truth, that the present government has it in 
contemplation to remove them, on the ground of those 
authors having been deists. Poor Jean Jacques will 
be sadly tumbled about : his remains have already been 
once disinterred, and bronght from Switzerland here 
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to do honour to them. It is a singular coincidence, 
that the heart of Voltaire was likewise, after being 
for some time placed in an urn in his house near the 
lake of Geneva^ disinterred and brought here. These 
vaults are beautifully finished, and perfectly airy 
and dry. There is a remarkable echo at the ex- 
tremes of the gallery conducting to them : a stroke 
of the guide's stick produces a reverberation as of 
the roar of numerous cannon. Ascending to the 
railing on the outside, and above the dome of this 
churchy I enjoyed the finest view imaginable of Paris, 
the Seine, and the surrounding country. The guide told 
me that the height was equal to that of Mont Martre. 
For that I cannot answer ; but there is not a public 
edifice^ scarcely a "place" or street, that may not 
easily be recognized from it. 

We visited, also, the Hotel des Invalides, a retreat 
for old soldiers after the manner of Chelsea. You enter 
by a gate, first on to a fine esplanade in front of the 
building : this is laid out in parterres^ with good gra- 
velled walks and seats, among which groups of veterans 
are to be seen reading, walking, or lounging at their 
ease. Crossing this, you pass under a , magnificent 
archway, ornamented with figures in bas-relief, to a 
spacious quadrangle : around this, on three sides on 
the first story^ is a covered gallery^ serving for com- 
munication, or for exercise in bad weather. On the 
opposite is the church, surmounted by its celebrated 
dome. 

My late visit to St. Paul's here again occasioned me 
to be disappointed : my anticipations, as at Notre 
Dame, had been carried too far. 1 have no know- 
ledge of architecture, and am, therefore, only guided 



by impressions. It appeared to me that this, altbougb, 
undoubtedly, a remarkably fine dome, is Dot at all 
to be compared to that of St. Pauls. I hope these 
observations will tend to make those of my friends, 
who may hereafter visit these structures, the more 
gratified with them ; as, in all probability, the sole 
cause of my not entering into their merits to a greater 
degree, was that that my expectations had been raised 
too high. The altar-piece of this church is very beau- 
tiful ; and a balustrade of polished steel, in form of 
pikes with gilded heads, which separates the choir from 
the body of the church, is superb. The monuments 
of Turenne and Vauban, whose remains are deposited 
here, are interesting on till accounts : the more so, 
from the superior taste and feeling which, in a military 
chapel, has occasioned their names alone, simply and 
without comment, to be inscribed on them. From the 
church, we went to the mess-room of the officers : we 
were entertained with a long account of the splendour 
in which they lived ; but the table-cloths then laid, 
were, notwithstanding, marvellously dirty. We then 
proceeded to the cooking- rooms, which, from the enor- 
mous size of the coppers and other utensils, and 
its well-planned economy, is worthy a visit, I must 
also add, that great cleanliness prevailed here. We 
were next conducted to an extensive and well-fur- 
nished library, that is open to the inferior soldiers as 
well as to the officers. There is usually much more 
levity in the French character than in ours ; but these 
men appear to have a self-respect and sedateness of 
manner, which render them far superior to the men 
with whom our ranks are commonly filled : but for the 
coarseness of their dress, I should have taken those I 
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now saw reading here for any thiog but commoii sol- 
diers. After all, from the manner in which the French 
army has been recruited, there may well be great 
numbers of poor g'entlemen among the invalids here. 
Adjoining the library are rooms containing; portraits 
of deceased marshals of France; among them, that of 
the favourite aid-de-camp of Buonaparte, Marshal 
Lannes; at whose death, at the battle of Esling', he 
is said to have shed tears; the only instance, the sa- 
perintendant of these rooms added, of bis having been 
known to do so. There is in this edifice a room con- 
taining an exact plan of every fortification in France. 
We waited on one of the veteran officers of the es- 
tablishment, to whom we had an introductory letter, 
in the hope of obtaining permission to visit it, as there 
is some difficulty in doing so i unfortnnately he was 
from home. The wife of this gentleman rather con- 
tradicted the accounts we had just received of their 
sumptuous fare. She said that formerly they had 
poultry often; but now, only once a week; that the 
provisions and vegetables were frequently of an infe- 
rior description ; and that the persons who contracted 
for supplying them, retired with enormous fortunes, 
while they fared the worse for it. She was evidently 
a disappointed person; the truth is, probably, between 
the two extremes. 

The Halle au Ble (corn market) is an extensive cu:- 
cnlar stone building ; it is remarkable for its roof, a 
beautiful iron dome of one hundred and thirty-four feet 
diameter; it is well worth a visit- The old Halle, also 
a fine building, was burned down: on the intelligence 
being carried to Bu(»iaparte, he coolly answered, " We 
must build another." 
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The palace of the Luxembourg, and that of the Tuil- 
leries, are superb edifices, particularly the latter; they 
both have extensive gardens, handsomely laid out, and 
ornamented with numerous statues, fountains, and sheets 
of water ; they are both open to the public. The first 
of these is now the House of Lords, the latter the resi- 
sidence of the King. 

The appearance of the front of the Chamber of De- 
puties, opposite the bridge Louis XVI. pleased me as 
much as any building 1 saw in Paris ; its elegant facade 
of Corinthian pillars surmounted by a handsome pedi- 
ment, ornamented with figures in bas-relief; the noble 
flight of steps by which you ascend to it, together with 
its advantageous position near the Seine; and the ap- 
proach to it, over a handsome bridge, render it alto- 
gether delightful. It is in the perfect style of a Gre- 
cian temple. 

To attempt to describe the Louvre, from the transient 

view I had of it, is out of the question. The exterior 

encloses a quarter of a mile of ground ; and the gallery, 

in which the paintings are exhibited, is equal to anything 

one can possibly conceive. I was only one hour and a 

half in it, and could, therefore, scarcely glance over the 

innumerable paintings it still contains. Notwithstanding 

L the loss of so many chefs d'oeuvres, restored to their legi- 

H timate owners by the allies, this gallery still contains a 

H profusion of excellent specimens of all the old masters. 

H We drove, also, to the Jardin des Plantes ; it is an 

^^ amusing lounge, and the great variety of animals and 

^B birds, kept there in a manner as congenial to their habits 

^M as a state of captivity will admit of, is a pleasing sight. 

^H The specimens of bears, engles, and wolves, appeared to 
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the deer-tribe ; and some beautiful gold, silver, and 
other pheasants. There is a museum in this garden 
that is highly spoken of, but, unfortunately for us, it 
was not the hour of admittance ; we in consequence 
met with a repulse from a very surly porter, who 
would be much better placed were he kept in the pits, 
with bis brother bruins. 

The Palais Royal is one of the most amusing lounges 
iu Paris. It is a handsome square, surrounded by ar- 
cades, under which are some of the most fashionable 
cafes, restaurateurs, jewellers, and other shops of the 
town. The centre is planted, and adorned with an ex- 
tensive fountain. From the above agremens, and the 
beauty of the building, it is much resorted to. It was 
the revolutionary Duke, Egalite Orleans, who first dis- 
graced himself by turning a royal palace into a bazaar, 
or even worse, for iu the upper parts of it, gaming, and 
practices still more infamous, are carried on. The re- 
venue it produces must be immense, 

The Places Vendome and de la Carousel, which we 
had occasion frequently to pass, are great ornaments to 
Paris, Iu the first is erected a superb column, after 
that of Trajan at Rome: it is about one hundred and 
fifty feet high, and is completely cased in metal, formed 
of the cannon taken from the Austrians in the revolu- 
tionary war. The whole of the casing ia beautifully 
embellished with figures of warriors and warlike instru- 
ments in relief. The column was originally surmounted 
by an equestrian statue of Buonaparte ; the flag by 
which this has been replaced must have detracted much 
from the beauty of its appearance. In the Place de 
la Carousel, the triumphal car and horses taken away 
by the allies, have been replaced by a model of them. 



One great advantage Paris has over London is in the 
banks of the Seine being open ; so that for miles you 
have a fine airy walk, with good houses, or handsome 
shops on one side, and a fuU view of the river on the 
other. Not even a small sloop is visible on the river — 
nothing beyond a barge, or rowing boat, and few of 
these ; floating bouses for bathing, or washing, are the 
most conspicuous objects on it. 

The Boulevards are another great advantage that 
Paris has to boast of. They form a circular road, nearly 
round what was formerly the limit of the town, though 
at present the houses and streets are found to extend 
nearly as far on the outside as within. This road is 
about as wide as the New or City Road of London ; 
but has the advantage of being planted on both sides, 
while, in the fashionable quarters, some of the best 
houses and shops of Paris face it. 

I have now sketched nearly all that the short time 
of my sojourn here admitted of seeing. On onr re- 
turn, I trust to have an opportunity of forming a 
better acquaintance with the place. To those who visit 
Paris in a less hasty maimer, I would recommend as 
an excellent guide, Planta's Paris ; a work so ample 
in its information, as to render these casual remarks 
useless, but for the sake of convenience, and as a sou- 
venir to myself and compagnons de voyage. 

Having been put down on tbe best quarter of the 
town, going from the hotel to the Place Vendome ; to 
the Rue Castiglione ; to the Tuilleries and gardens, 
and the beautiful street, with arcades, facing them; to 
the Boulevards, the Quays, the Luxembourg, Louvre, 
Palais Royal, and the numerous and handsome arcades 
iu its ueighbourhood ; in fact to nearly all the very best 
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part of Paris, I was taken by surprise, and in the first 
instance gave this certainly beautiful city the prefer- 
ence to London. But, on cooler reflection, I think 
London decidedly superior. With respect to streets, 
with the exception of that facing the Tuitleries, and 
the short one of Castiglioue, I did not see one that 
would surpass Lombard -street in appearance. I do 
not mean to assert there may not exist some few good 
ones in the quarters of Paris that t did not visit ; 
but then, it must be recollected, that I waB mostly itt 
the best part of it ; and in a drive of an honr and a 
half, through what we should term the city, I saw 
nothing but what was infinitely worse. I have also 
ehosen but a very inferior part of our capital as a 
standard ^ but when I think of the beautiful squares 
and streets without number at the west end of the town, 
particularly of that range of palaces, Begent Street, it 
does not require an instant's consideration, to be satis- 
fied of the infinite superiority we possess in this respect, 
putting tlie want of foot-pavement in Paris out of the 
question. And this article of streets, when speaking of 
the beauty of a metropolis, is alone of consequence 
enough, from its unceasing influence, to decide a ge- 
neral comparison. The palaces of the Tuilleries and 
the Luxembourg are decidedly superior to any we 
have, with the exception of Windsor, which cannot be 
takm in the estimate. On the other hand, West- 
minster Abbey is more venerable in appearance than 
Notre Dame ; while St. Paul's is incomparably supe- 
rior to any church of Paris. As a gallery for paint- 
ings, nothing can surpass the Louvre; neither have we 
any where so amusing a lounge as the Palais Royal. 
The quays of Paris arc certainly delightful ; hut the 
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Thames Is majesty itself, when compared to the Seine. 
Then as to the noble spectacle of the finest merchaut- 
ships of the world that the Thames presents, with the 
magnificent docks on its banks, and the ever-varying 
scene of smaller craft of every description that glide on 
its bosom, — it is certainly greatly superior to the Seine. 
It being Lent, and the larger theatres being shut, I 
had DO opportunity of visiting them. As regards public 
buildings generally, I am not competent to speak ; but 
as far as I could judge, I conceive I am correct in 
hazarding the opinion that they are considerably more 
numerous in London. Lastly, and it is a matter of 
some importance, the Parisians, at least in the end of 
the town I was at, beat us in hackney-coaches ; theirs 
being extremely neat, and their drivers look of a very 
superior grade to the greater part of our disgracefully 
dirty hackney -coachmen. Finally, the story one con- 
stantly hears, of seeing every thing at Paris withoat 
paying, is a fable. You may, indeed, enter the pub- 
lic buildings, without paying ; but wherever you avail 
yourself of the service of the persons who wait to at- 
tend you, (the Louvre excepted,) and without which 
you see little or nothing, it is proportionally as expen- 
sive as in London; for although there may be no fixed 
charge, if you wish to avoid black looks, it is requisite 
to give a franc here, where in London you would be 
required to pay a shilling. With a party it costs less. 
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PARIS TO LAUSANNE. 



April 15, — Passmg by the Boulevards to the Faux- 
boiirg St. Antoine, at the opposite end of Paris, we pro- 
ceeded on our journey. At the distance of about a league 
we arrived at the village of Bercy, having a chateau and 
park attached to it. At the entrance of Charen ton, which 
is about the same distance farther, is a singularly con- 
structed red-brick house, with a remarkably high slate 
roof; it was built by Henri Quatre, for the beautiful 
Gabriel d'Estree. The road is always flat and uninter- 
esting^ tillnear Montgeron, five leagues from Paris, 
where is a beautiful view of some hills on the left* 
having a pretty village at their base, by which the river 
Yeres flows: this, crossing the road, soon after falls 
into the Seine. Looking back to Paris, the dome of the 
Invalides appears so conspicuous as to lead me to con- 
ceive its magnitude must be much more considerable 
than I had imagined. Montgeron is situated in quite 
a sporting country; we stopped to bait the horses at 
the Hotel de la Chape Royale ; not a very princely one 
by the bye. A chasseur soon after came in, with 
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some half dozen poiaters and spaniels ; he had a horn 
round his neck. He said it was to call his dogs in, as 
they Eometimes got a mile or two off in the forests : 
this did not say much in favour of French training. 

Leaving the Chape Royate we proceeded, for two 
leagues, through the forest of Senart; and, passing 
Lieusaint, eight leagues from Paris, and where there is 
a post-house, we reached Melun, eleven leagues and a 
half, in good time to look ahout us. This is the most 
clean and neat little town I have yet seen in France ; 
the Seine passes through it, and, dividing for a short 
time, forms an island on which several of the houses are 
situated. There is a large water-mill for com, built on 
some rocks in the csntre of the river, near the hridge, 
that is rather picturesque. The banks of this river are 
here, in fact, beautiful : and, for an inland stream, it is 
certainly a noble one, looking to much greater advant- 
age here, in its natural state, than at Paris. Its beauty 
is not a little increased by the neighbouring country 
which, a little lower, rises from it, in gentle and well 
wooded hills. In an ancient chronicle of the kings of 
England that I happen to possess, I find it recorded 
that, in the year 1420, our Henry the Fifth fought 
hand to hand with the governor, one Barbason, a Gas- 
con, on the barriers of this town, when beseiging it. 

The Hotel de France, at which we stopped, is a good 
inn. We this morning left Paris with a fresh carriage, 
and had here to change again, having at last met with 
that belonging to Mr. Emery, which had been delayed 
at Lausanne, beyond his expectation, for want of a 
freight A proprietor, in these cases, for the conveni- 
ence of both parties, should be consulted a month be- 
forehand at least, if you wish to travel through with the 
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same carriage and coachmaa. We found our new 
vehicle large eaough to contain, convenientlj, six per- 
sons, with ti cabriolet in front for tvo more, besides a 
seat at the foot of the apron, for the driver : the lugg- 
age is placed on a large foot-board at tlie back ; it is 
screwed tight vitb a chain and jack. Besides the drag, 
there is a bar which is Sxeil by u winch-screw to the 
back frame ; the ends of this extend as far as the 
wheels, and when screwed up, press upon and impede 
their action. I have described this carriage, as it is in 
general use : it is, certainly, well adapted for the con- 
veyance of a family ; and is also comparatively light 
when well built. 

April 16th — Leaving Melun, we ascended a steep hill, 
and, in about three or four miles, passed some picturesque 
rocks, situated on slight ascents, both to the right and 
left ; they appear to have been denuded by a deluge, or 
the rains of ages. We soon after reached Le Chatelet, 
fourteen leagues from Paris, On the right, before en- 
tering it, is a farm-house, apparently the remains of a 
forti6cation ; being a quadrangle, faced by towers. 
The church -steeple of this village is remarkable for its 
great height, and extremely light appearance. Passing 
Valence, sixteen leagues and three quarters from Paris, 
about which there are some pretty vineyards, before 
arriving at Montereau-faut-Yonne, we descended from 
the high plain we had travelled on since leaving 
Melun, This descent is a rapid one; but it gives a de- 
lightful view of the extensive valley below, and of the 
Seine here united to the Yonne, The view of the 
town, with its capacious church, is from this point a 
flattering one ; the town is in fact passable ; but it did 
not come up to the expectations we were here led to 
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form of it. The duke of Burgundy (A. D. 1420.) 
being appointed to meet the Dauphin, afterwards 
Charles VII. on the bridge of this town, in order to 
reconcile their differences, was there treacherously 
murdered by the officers of the latter. The town was 
soon after, as well as Sens, taken by Henry V., who 
had the same year married the Lady Catherine, daugh- 
ter of the king of France, who oblig-ed his unfortunate 
father-in-law to appoint him sole regent of France, and 
heir to the kingdom. An action also took place here 
in 1814, between the French and the allied powers. 

Crossing first the Seine, and then the Yonne, we 
now entered on the largest valley I had yet seen. The 
hills we had descended, resemble the cliffs of a sea- 
shore ; and the valley being a perfect level, gives them 
a continuous strong line of demarcation at their bases. 
At the farther side of the town, on the hanks of the 
Yonne, is a newly formed and extensive promenade, 
which will in time he a great ornament to it. We saw 
here two immense rafts of fire wood, probably one hun- 
dred and forty feet long, descending with the stream, 
guided by four men. The road now passed over a 
bed of loose sand, and was extremely heavy for a few 
miles, till we gained a paved way, ascending a bill three 
or four miles before reaching Villeneuve la Guiard. 

The country is here extremely pretty, being thickly 
studded with hamlets, and campagnes, which are sur- 
rounded with vineyards, and a profusion of fruit-trees, 
at this season most beautifully in bloom. The more 
distant psurt of the valley through which the Yonne 
flows, abounds also in fine timber ; while, on the oppo- 
site side, the scene is bounded by a continuation of the 
picturesque range of hills we have lately descended. 
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Villeiieuve la Guiard, twenty-one leagues and a half 
from Paris, is a poor town, but of a quiet and village- 
like character. The inn, which, externally, has not the 
most promising appearance, is by no means a bad one, 
and the people are very attentive. In a pretty de- 
tached garden belong;ing to them there were many 
hyacinths in full blossom : they likewise cultivate 
a number of orang;e -trees, in tubs, which yield fruit 
sufBcient to manufacture a considerable quantity of 
orange flower-water. The trees are merely put in a 
shed for two or three months in the winter: a proof 
of the mildness of the climate. There is in the churcb, 
which is quite in kcepint^ with the character of the 
town, some rude and antique sculpture of a huntsman 
on hia knees, praying to the stag he has been hunting;: 
the horse he has just dismounted stands behind him. 
I was fearful of giving offence by asking an explana- 
tion of this singular group, as our incredulity in such 
matters is well known. 

To an Englishman, the two greatest annoyances in 
France are — the bad roads, and the disgusting want 
of decency in those necessary appendages to every 
house, which are so essential for cleanliness and health : 
here they are ninety-nine times out of the hundred the 
ne plus ultra of every thing that is filthy, and as dis- 
graceful to the people as the roads are to the go- 
. vernment. 

■ In the inns the servants are generally cleanly and 
I efficient ; quite as much so, I think, as those one com- 

■ njonly meets with in England. It is true the rooms 
I are usually without carpets, and even some of the bed- 
I chambers are floored with red tiles ^ but these are al- 
I ways polished, and have the advantage of being easily 
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kept perfectly clean. Cold as they may be in winter, 
they are the more agreeable in hot weather. 

April 17tb, Good Friday. — Troops of boys paraded 
the street hourly last ni^ht, ringing hand-bells to re- 
mind the people of ihe solemnity of this day. Leaving 
Villeneuve, we proceeded by La Chapelle to Pont le 
Hoi, or Pont sur Yonne, a distance of three leagues, 
through an extremely rich valley, abounding in vine- 
yards, gardens, luxuriant timber, and walnut-trees. 
The Yonne flows through it at a distance on the left ; 
white a chain of bills, which increase in height as you 
approach the town, occupies the right. Before entering 
the town, you have also a fine view of the river, which 
closes on it. Font le itoi has nothing remarkable to 
boast of, beyond the long stone bridge from which it 
lakes its name. Crossing this at the further end of the 
town, yon enter on a part of this valley more beautifully 
picturesque than ever. Adjoining the road, are corn- 
fields, or delightfully green meadows ; beyond which, 
and at a very short distance, flows the river — here a 
majestic stream. From its opposite bank, rises a range 
of hills, of the most varied and interesting features ; 
now undulating, often abrupt, and sometimes almost 
mountainous ; while ever and anon in the vales between, 
is some sweet hamlet embowered in trees. There is a 
church on a high and chalky promontory, a few miles 
before Sens, that is more particularly striking — the 
river flowing immediately at its base, gives it, though 
of course iu miniature, a strong resemblance to many 
views I have seen of the Rhine. 

Sens, twenty-seven leagues and a half from Paris, is 
a fine old town. It has one very agreeable peculiarity, 
that of a stream of clear water flowing through the 
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greater part of its streets, supplied by the river Vannes, 
one of the tributary streams that here fall into the 
Yonne. This old capital of the Senonais is surrounded 
by very antique walls, the foundations of which are 
Roman. Its cathedral is an extensive and fine old 
gothic structure : it contains a mausoleum of the grand 
dauphin, which is considered the masterpiece of the 
celebrated Conston. The altar, with a canopy sup- 
ported by four beautiful pillars of rare marble, is very 
fine. The ascent to the top of the tower, owing to the 
badness and narrowness of the steps, is not unattended 
with danger ; you are, however, amply repaid on arriv- 
ing there, by the most delightful view of the Yonne, 
and surrounding scenery, and a complete panorama of 
the town. In this tower are two very antique and 
enormous bells. The market-place, immediately below, 
which was crowded at this time, had the appearance 
of an ant's nest, owing to the bustle of the scene, and 
the diminutive appearance of the people, seen from 
such an elevation. Thomas a Becket resided in this 
town for some time ; the site of his house is still pointed 
out. 

The whole way from Sens to Joigny, a distance of 
about twenty-two miles, is through the most delightful 
country imaginable, having a constant change of beau- 
tiful scenery. Hills approaching to mountains, which, 
although of a soil apparently sterile, are covered with 
vineyards ; delightfully green meadows, through which 
the river meanders in endless variety, passing close to 
the hills on one side, then crossing to the base of those 
opposite ; at another time concealing itself, to add the 
greater charm to its reappearance. Besides the vine, 
there is abundance of peach-trees in the^^elds, the 
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bloom of which is, at this season, beautiful. The roads 
are here, also, almost constantly bordered by walnut- 
trees. The fine old, though small, town of Villeneuve 
le Roi, is about half-way between Sens and Joigny ; it 
has two very antique gates immediately opposed to each 
other, through which the road liea. The front of the 
church, iu the centre of the main street, is remarkably 
fine ; and the old walls, by which the town is sur- 
rounded, a.re not without interest — there are prome- 
nades at each gate. A fair was held here to day ; and, 
although Good Friday, Punchinello appeared to be 
quite as humorous and noisy as at our Bartholomew 
revels. There appears a strange and unaccountable 
inconsistency in all this. In every town on the road, 
on visiting the church, the solemn chaunting of priests 
was always to be heard ; the altars being put into 
mourning, and the people at prayers. Last night, 
chimes of bells were ringing hourly, to remind the 
people of the solemnity of the forthcoming day ; yet 
here, among the self-same people, and on the very 
same day, are to be seen Punchinello and all his audi- 
tory playing the fool, 

Joigny, thirty-five leagues from Paris, is situated on 
the right bank of the Yonne. Passing a long quay in 
front of it, we crossed a bridge to Les Trois Mineurs, 
a very good inn in the faubourg ; from whence, after a 
good supper, good beds, and more than ordinary atten- 
tion, we again set off (April the 18th) at six o'clock, 
having a long day's journey before us. From Joigny 
to Auxerre is seven leagues, through a fertile but not 
interesting valley. Bassou, a post town, situated in a 
sort of pass, with the river on one side, and some hills 
which close upon it on the other, varies the scene a 
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little, Auxerre is forty-two leagues from Piiris ; it is 
another of those towns which are indebted for every 
thing to the delightful Yonne. Descending on the 
outside of the walls, we found a beautiful quay, extend- 
ing the whole length of the lower part of the town : it 
is bordered by double rows of trees, and forms an 
agreeable promenade. The inn, and some of the best 
houses, face the river, the banks of which are, in 
places, covered with casks of wine, brandy, and other 
merchandize. The river itself is here both varied and 
beautiful .- one part of it passing rapidly over broken 
and uneven ground, is rough and agitated, while 
another is perfectly smooth. It is studded with several 
little islands covered with trees, which, with an old- 
fashioned water-mill opposite, and a stone bridge at the 
end, increase the interest of the scene. The town 
itself, with the exception of the houses facing the river, 
has nothing very pleasing in it : the streets are irre- 
gular and narrow ; and many of them, being on tho 
slope of the hill, facing the river, are fatiguingly steep. 
The cathedral is after the same style as that of Sens, 
but it bears not the same interest about it. The best 
part — the antique figures over its handsome portals — 
has heeu sadly mutilated. It contains a great quantity 
of painted glass, but the painting appeared to me to be 
very inferior : there is some very old tapestry, the his- 
tory of which I had not time to ascertain. There are 
two other gothic churches here, those of St. Pierre and 
St. Germain, which, for the same reason, I could not 
visit. It is at this place, that persons travelling from 
Paris to the south of France, by the caches d'eau, quit 
the Yoime, and travel by land us far as Chalons, on t!i 
Saone, which river, afterwards fulling into the Rhone at 
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Lyons, is a pleasing and direct mode of conveyance to 
Avignon, Nismes, Montpellier, Marseilles, &c. 

Leaving Auxerre by the bridge over the Yonne, we 
ascend a steep range of hills, which, in the distance^ 
have a wild and desolate appearance. Notwith- 
standing their apparent sterility, they are everywhere 
planted with the vine ; and, in fact, contain some of the 
most celebrated vineyards of France : that of Chablis 
is only about four leagues distant. From these heights, 
the view extends over a space of from twenty to perhaps 
forty-five miles of country, which has the same unin- 
viting aspect ; but all are alike rich in vineyards. 

The little town of Lucy le Bois, ten leagues and a 
half from Auxerre, and fifty-two and a half from 
Paris, is situated in a pretty and secluded valley, which 
you arrive at by a long and steep descent. The inn, 
although rude in appearance, contains good beds, and is 
comfortable enough ; the only thing I found to complain 
of was the wine. The very district, which produces 
the best commodity, retains, as is generally the case, 
the worst for home consumption. 

Sunday, April 19th. — Before arriving at Avallon, 
which is two leagues from Lucy le Bois, there are some 
very high hills on the right : two of these have the ap- 
pearance of entrenchments on their summits ; one has, 
undoubtedly, the remains of a Roman encampment on 
it. This neat little town is situated in a most pic- 
turesque country : it has two planted promenades ; from 
which there are very extensive and romantic pros- 
pects. 

Between Avallon and Rouvray, though the distance 
is only six leagues, the rise of ground is so great, that 
at the latter place there is a very sensible difference in 
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the temperature of the air. In consequence of this dif- 
ference we see no Tineyards here ; bnt the land is laid 
out in meadows and arable fields, which, with their en- 
closing: hedge rows, give quite an English aspect to this 
part of (he country. 

Till within ,about two leagues of Vitteaux, which is 
sixty-six and a half leagues from Paris, uo considerable 
change takes place in the aspect of the country ; but at 
that point, the hitherto distant hills close in and excite 
admiration at once by their picturesque position, and 
by their striking forms. The town of Vitteaux is plea- 
santly and beautifully situated in a valley which crosses 
the road at right angles. It is a delightful place and 
has an excellent inn. 

The scenery along the whole of the road from this 
place to Dijon, is picturesque ; the valleys being flanked 
by rocks of considerable elevation, some of which bear a 
striking resemblance to the towers and bastions of forti- 
fication. 

At Plombais, a small town about three leagues from 
Pont de Pany, we crossed the canal of Burgundy, 
which, from Joigny, had lain along our route at the dis- 
tance of some eight leagues eastward. Plombais con- 
tains nothing deserving of mention, except its church, 
which some barbarous taste has deformed with tiles, 
painted and gilded ! 

From this place to Dijon, the road iadelightful from 
the great number of vineyards and gardens with which 
it is adorned, and in which there is an abundant variely 
of fruit trees. 

The approach to Dijon is bordered by some gigantic 
poplars ; and, in front of the gate, there is a well- 
planted and extensive promenade. My attention was 
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attracted by a pedestal, od one side of the gate, sup- 
porting a colossal sculpture of the crucifixion. As we 
passed this, several women and cUildreD were kneeling 
before it. The gale is a very fine one, and is in the 
form of a triumphal arch. Passing through , 
street, the Rue Cond6, we reached the Place Royal, a 
semicircle, having the Logia du Roi, anciently the r 
deuce of the Duke of Burgundy, but now a museum 
and library, for its diameter ; the crescent consisting of 
traiteurs' and other shops. 

This town has a very handsome theatre, and is 
surrounded by ramparts ; which, being well planted, 
aud commanding fine and extensive views, form an 
excellent promenade. Altogether this ancient capital 
of Burgundy is a fine and interesting town, and well 
worthy of a more lengthened and particular descrip- 
tion than that with which the shortness of my stay 
compels me to dismiss it. At our hotel here, we, for 
the first time, had a supper cooked in the true French 
style. Our coachman had, on all previous occasions, 
ordered bifslicks and cntehts au nnturel , and, as a 
mutter of course, the former were tough and the latter 
lean and bony. The cookery of the country is the best 
suited to the country's meat; and the truly delicious 
supper we had here, left us no reason to doubt that 
fact, or to grieve at the absence o^hifsticks and colelels 
an nalurel. This is the first town in France at which 
we attracted any attention as being foreigners. It was 
a holiday, and drunken persons were more numerous in 
the streets than is usually the case in France. We 
were saluted by many of the wassailers with the titles 
of " Monsieur God dcm ! Monsieur Rost Bil'," &c. ; 
but, as we look the salutations in good part, and only 
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replied with a laugh, the rudeness proceeded to no 
more unpleasant extent. 

Tuesday, April 21. Leaving Dijoo by the Port de 
Dole, we entered upon an extremely extensive plain. 
In the east. Jura, though sixty miles off, was distinctly 
visible ; and the coachman assured me that the flat and 
unbroken aspect of the country extended south as far 
as Lyons, a distance of iibout iifty leagues. 

At twenty-three miles from Dijon we reached Aux- 
onne, a small but very strongly fortified town, situated 
on the Saone. This place contains an arsenal, and a 
military college ; at which latter Napoleon received some 
portion of his military education. There were two thou- 
sand artillery-men posted here, and we saw numerous 
bodies of recruits at drill. 

The church of this place has a monument of singular 
appearance. It is of sculptured marble, and represents 
a winding-sheet suspended from a cross. It is so admi- 
rably executed that we could scarcely persuade our- 
selves that it was other than real. 

At the village of Sampans we ascended a steep hill, 
full of marble quarries, from which Jura, still capped 
with snow, was very visible. 

At thirty-five miles from Bijon is Dole, a neat and 
fjuiet town, placed on a steep, overhanging the river 
Doubs. This town derives much advantage from the 
Canal de Monsieur, which passes through it, and com- 
municates by the Saoue and Rhone with the Mediterra- 
nean, and by the Seine with the British channel. Dole 
has an extremely fine promenade which overhangs the 
river and commands a full view of the extensive plain 
country beneath, and of Jura in the distance. 

There is a very fine church here, called Notre Dame, 
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which has some exquisite marble ornaments ; urns, 
mouDted on pedestals, and ornamented with drapery of 
burnished gold ; some good paintings, and a very large 
silver lamp of fine workmanship. 

We were much surprised by the long galleries and 
oddly arranged apartments of the inn at which we 
stopped here. But the seeming singularity was quickly 
explained to us by the information that the building 
was originally a monastery. Being sold with other 
church property at the time of the revolution, it was 
speedily converted into L'Hotel du Commerce. 

There is nothing further worthy of mention in Dole, 
excepting its hospital, which is a very spacious and 
handsome edifice. I wonder that Dole, from the plea- 
santness of its situation, and for the cheapness of pro- 
visions, is not resorted to by economizing English 
families. Probably it arises from the proximity of 
Switzerland, to which country, however, as to cheap- 
riesa. Dole is far superior. 

April 22. — For the first few miles of the road 
from Dole, nothing presents itself which is worthy of 
note ; but at three leagues distance the river Louve, 
which we had to cross, washed the base of a group of 
hills beautifully wooded, and picturesque in Iheir po- 
sition. This group we had to ascend, and shortly af- 
terwards we skirted the forest of Rahon for a mile or 
two, and then, leaving the road to Lons Je Saulnier on 
our right, we descended to a tract of country which 
strongly reminded me, with its pretty meadows and 
orchards, of Devonshire. We stopped at Mont-sous- 
Vaudery, five leagues from Dole, and found our inn as 
miserable in its accommodations, as the place io which 
it is situated is wretched hi its appearance. At about 
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four leagues from tliis paltry place the road becomes 
very iaierosting, and winds along the bases of the 
Jura mountains. Near Salius these present a most 
striking resemblance to three of the most remarkable 
mountains in Wales; viz. the Arrans, near Balla ; the 
Sugar Loaf by Abergavenny ; and Dinas Bran, in the 
vale of Llangothlen. The resemblance of the Arrans 
is perfect ; and that of the Dinas Bran is rendered the 
more striking by having a fortress upon its summit, as 
the Welsh mountain has a ruin. This fortress, named 
St. Andre, and another on fl scarcely accessible rock, 
command both the town and the road. 

This town was greatly damaged in 1825, by a fire, 
the furious ravages of which were greatly aided by the 
high wind which prevailed at the time, and by the 
roofs of most of the houses being composed of shingles. 
The town was on fire at both ends at the same time, 
and but few of the intermediate houses were wholly 
preserved from injury. In the end this misfortune 
will be productive of advantage, for the new houses 
are much more handsomely and strongly built than the 
old ones were ; and, most of them being built of stone, 
extensive confiagration is rendered almost impossible 
for the future. 

The salt-works at this place are well worth a visit. 
Thoy are situated in a vault six hundred feet long and 
of a considerable depth. Some of the springs are 
brought, by means of pipes, from a distance of nearly 
three leagues. According to my conductor, these 
springs were known to the Romans, 

Wine of several sorts, and in considerable quantity, 
is made in this neighbourhood. One kind, called demi- 
paille, from the grupes from which it is made being 
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half-dried on straw before the juice is expressed, is 
extremely rich, andwoiild, I have no doubt, be greatly 
improved by age. I purchased two dozen of this wine 
from our host at an expense of only twenty-four francs, 
including the bottles. We met with very civil 
treatment at this inn, but there was a sad lack of 
cleanliness. 

April 23. — We started this morning to ascend the 
mountains, and our stud was singular enough to de- 
serve particular mention. It consisted of three horses 
of various size and colour, two bullocks, and one mule, 
the whole of which had bells on their necks. The 
ascent, which occupied above an hour and a half, was 
the hardest work I ever witnessed ; and though we 
got out and walked at the most difiicult places, it was 
more than once a matter of doubt whether the animals 
would draw the carriage up or the carriage draw the 
animals down. When we had completed the ascent, we 
dismissed our singular but very useful stud, which is 
kept at Salins for the purpose of making the ascent ; 
and, resuming our course with our former cattle, pro- 
ceeded towards Portarlier. At about four leagues 
from Salins, we arrived at an immense forest of pine- 
trees, some of which were of an immense size. This 
forest belongs to the government, and supplies masts for 
Iho navy. The frees cut down for this purpose are 
drawn by bullocks to some distance beyond Salins, and, 
subsequently floated by the Furieux, Doubs, and other 
rivers, to Marseilles, Toulon, &c. 

We dined to-day at Sevier. It is an extremely poor 
village, consisting of houses built with stone to the first 
floor, but consisting, above that, of weather-boarding, 
and roofed with clumsy shingles, which project sulflci- 
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ently beyond the sides of the houses to form sheds for 
carts, &c. In the centre of these habitations is the 
cow-house; the ordure from which lies in heaps before 
the doors. The inn, at which we stopped, was as miser- 
able as the village itself. 

We arrived at Portarlter, which is ten leagues 
from Salins, during the fair-time, and the town, which 
is a really handsome one, was full of busy and merry- 
making people, and the main street was lined with 
stalls covered with various merchandize. I remarked 
that drunken people were fully as numerous here as they 
are in an English town of similar size, on similar occa- 
sions; and indeed, generally, in France, I think the vice 
of drunkenness is quite as common as in England. But 
the lower class of French people are not so turbulent in 
their cups as the English. 

This is the frontier town of France in this direction, 
there being hut one, merely a village, beyond it ; and 
it may be well to take this opportunity to remark, that 
a traveller, passing through France, and arriving at a 
frontier town, should, if he wish to start at an early 
hour in the morning, take his temporary passport to the 
prefecture and exchange it for the original. 

Portarlier is overlooked by mountain-peaks, which 
were capped with snow even now. Our inn, the Croix 
Blanche, is a very good one. 

April 24th. — Lausanne being twenty-four miles dis- 
tant, we started early this morning. After we had 
crossed the Doubs, which passes close to the east end 
of the town, we entered upon a deep valley having 
mountainous ascents on each side of us. Some of these 
ascents are covered with pine and fir, but many of them 
are perfectly bare rock. The road along which we tra- 
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yelled was cut in the bases of these rocks^ and, with itsi 
variety of elevation, we enjoyed a frequent change of 
romantic and interesting scenery. In a deep gorge, by 
which we passed, there is a fortress which commands 
the pass, but which is itself completely commanded by 
an opposite rock, up the back of which cannon might 
be dragged without any great difficulty. 

About two leagues from Portarlier there is, on the 
right of the road, a small stone causey, terminating in a 
semicircle, which contains a spring of water which has 
the singular property of ebbing and flowing every five 
minutes. I examined this spring, which is known by 
the name of the Fontaine Ronde. By marking the stone 
I ascertained that, in a minute, the water had descended 
an inch, and in about five minutes more, had ascended 
about an inch and a half above the mark. The French 
itinerary states the rise to be about a foot, but admits 
that it varies. The same authority states that it de- 
scends by the source again ; but such is not the case, for, 
during the decrease, I still saw the bubbles of the rising 
water. Its decrease, I think, arose from the overflow 
continuing nearly equal, while the spring was compara- 
tively feeble. The phenomenon is the more difficult to 
understand from the spring being situated in a meadow, 
with a swampy and gravelly soil. 

Jougre, the frontier village of France, is five leagues 
from Portarlier, and is situated on a tongue of high 
land projecting into a deep^ gorge. There is a custom- 
house here, but the officers gave us no trouble ; proba- 
bly they are more particular with persons who are 
entering France. 

Just beyond this place the road passes under what 
our coachman more especially called the Jura. At 
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about a league beyond Jougre there is a stone which 
marks the boundary line between France and Switzer- 
land. 

The descent of the Jura is superb : it occupied us 
three hours, during the whole of which time we had a 
perpetual change of the most magnificent scenery. Our 
first view of the Alps was bat a partial one, but no less 
welcome. We had, also, a brief but unexpected glimpse 
of the lake of Neufchatel. At length the body of the 
mighty Alps burst upon our view, in their sublime and 
eternal majesty. Beneath us, the country, covered with 
a slight vapour, looked a dark and shapeless mass, 
while opposite to us, extending onward till they sunk in 
the horizon, were countless mountains, peak on peak, 
hoary with their perpetual snow. Gazing on what 
looks like the boundary wall of some Titanic world, 
where all is vastness, and beauty is lost in savage subli- 
mity, I literally felt oppressed and awed ; and it was 
with a sensation of actual relief that I turned my eyes 
from the stern grandeur of the yet distant Alps, to the 
humble and homely beauty of the wild flowers that 
grew beside our road. 

FrcxR the apparent chaos, which we had viewed from 
the Jura, hill and valley gradually appeared, and mea-' 
dows, corn-fields and vineyards, reminded us of a world 
created for social man. 

We dined to-day at the Guillaume Tell, at Orbe, a 
small but very neat town, five leagues from Lausanne 
and two from Yverden. The town has its name from 
a river which passes it, and which has its source in the 
Val Orbe, which is said to surpass the celebrated vale 
of Vaucluse. 

As we passed through this town they were building 
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a handsome bridge of a single arch over the Orbe ; the 
height of the parapet from the water, is upwards of a 
hundred feet. 

As we approached the Alps, the scenery became 
more beautiful, but less sublime. Those of which we 
had, from the Jura, seen the snow-crowned summits, we 
could no longer see ; and the bases of those which we 
could see were covered with trees and verdure ; and 
the country through which we passed from the base of 
Jura to Lausanne, was a perfect garden. 

It was late in the evening when we arrived at Lau- 
sanne, where we repaired to the Hotel du Fau9on, 
which we found a very good one. 

Previous to describing any part of Switzerland, or 
giving an account of the manners and customs of its 
inhabitants, I shall proceed to lay before my readers a 
brief sketch of so much of its history as is indispensably 
necessary to be understood by those who would visit the 
country with advantage. A winter's leisure and access 
to the library of Lausanne, have furnished me with 
stome of the means of doing so, but I must, in justice, 
add, that the chief materials of my sketch are drawn 
from Zochokke's History of Switzerland, and Raoul 
Rochette's work on that country. 



CHAPTER IV. 

SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF SWITZERLAND. 

These is no particular mention made of the Swiss in 
history until about one hundred years before Christ ; 
and they are described as having been at that time a 
barbarous people, chiefly relying upon the chase for 
support. Their wars were the mere forays of armed 
plunderers, or the retaliatory onslaught of those who 
had previously been attacked and plundered. 

About this time the Cimbri, a horde of barbarians 

inhabiting that northern region now known as Sweden 

and Friesland, crossed the Khine, and over-ran Gaul. 

The Helvetii, as the Swiss were then named, tempted 

L by the immense spoils procured by the Cimhri, entered 

I into a league with tbem. The ravages of these united 

I assailants soon became utterly intolerable, and the suf- 

I fering Gauls applied for assistance to the Romans, who 

I speedily sent a powerful army to their assistance. The 

I Roman force, however, was suddenly attacked, on the 

I banks of the lake of Geneva, by the Tiguriens, a tribe 

I of Swiss from the borders of the Rhine, under the com- 

I mand of a leader named Devicon. Such were the sud- 
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denness and fury nf the attack, that the Roman army 
was completely defeated ; the majority of the troops 
composing it being cut to pieces, and the disgraced and 
mortified surviyors compelled to pass under the yoke. 

Inspired with new boldness by this extraordinary 
and complete success, the barbarians, having ravaged 
Gaul, boldly crossed the Alps, and carried the war into 
Italy itself. So confident were they of victory, that 
their families accompanied them on this expedition, and 
Italy was suddenly astonished by the appearance of 
above a quarter of a million of foes, eager for plunder, 
and ready to dare any danger, or perpetrate any cruelty 
to obtain it. Mariiis, who had just returned from con- 
quering the Numidians, was made consul a fourth time, 
and empowered to take means to rid Italy of its hostile 
and barbarous visitors. The Teutones and Ambrones, 
the latter of whom are said by Plutarch to have been 
the best troops of the barbarians, having separated from 
their allies the Cimbri, Marius seized upon the advan- 
tage thus afforded to hira, and attacked the former. 
His success was complete ; the killed and captured of 
the barbarian army amounted to a hundred and fifty 
thousand, and the king of the Teutones was among the 
number of the slain. In the mean time Catullus, the 
other Roman general had encountered the Cimbri, and 
had been defeated by them. Shortly after these events, 
Catullus and Marius joined their forces, and again en- 
countered the Cimbri. Tbe fame of the Roman arms 
was, on this occasion, once more vindicated, and the 
furious resistance made by the barbarians only rendered 
their slaughter tbe more terrible, and their rout the 
more complete. The remnant of the Cimbri and their 
allies is said to have retreated, after this decisive and 
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terrible baltle, to that part of Switzerland which bears 
the nameof Waldstelten, the cantons of Uri.Untervald, 
and Schwyz. Two brothers of the Cimbri, named Swen 
and Suiter, are said to have been the founders of 
Schwyz, or Schwitz, and to have thus, in fact, given a 
name to Switzerland. Of this race Ihe people of the 
valley of Hasii, who are remarkable for their strength 
and symmetry, are also pointed out as the descendants. 
For nearly half a century the Helvetii abstained from 
any new attack npon the people, whose wrongs the 
Romans had so terribly avenged. But the remembrance 
of the fertility and beautiful climate of southern Gaol 
outlived the dread of the Roman power, and about 
half a century after their defeat by Marias and his col- 
league the Helvetii, led by the same Devicon, who had 
commanded their fathers so many years before, after 
spending three years in preparation, set forward to the 
number of three hundred and sixty thousand. 

Near Geneva, which was then inhabited by the Allo- 
broges, a people in alliance with Rome, the Helvetii 
were encountered by Julius Ctesar. Having in vain 
endeavoured to persuade them to depart in peace, that 
consummate general gave them battle, and showed them 
a terrible proof of the superiority of a disciplined and 
veteran army, to a tumultuous multitude, however su- 
perior in nombers and brave by nature. Tbe Helvetii 
were completely defeated, and the slaughter extended 
even to their women and children, whom, io their cer- 
tainty of conquest, they had brought with them in great 
numbers. The few of the Helvetii who escaped returned 
to the bleak clime which they deemed to have abandoned 
for ever ; and Ctesar caused a fort to be erected at the 
lake of Geneva, to guard the passage to southern Gaul. 
B 2 
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This fort occupied the spot where Nyon now stands. 
Garrisons were also placed among the Alps, to protect 
Italy from anj future incursion of the remaining Hel- 
ve tii. 

These measures were productive of peace, until the 
time of the Emperor Augustus, when the Alpine garri- 
sons of the Romans were attacked and dispersed by the 
neighbouring barbarians, who levied toll upon all pas- 
sengers, and behaved with the moat insolent cruelty to 
such as hesitated to comply with their demands. At 
the same time the Rhetians, a people who occupied the 
Tyrol and Suabia, bordering on Switzerland, rose sud- 
denly up, and pillaged many of the Italian towns in the 
vicinity of the Alps. 

Partly in anger at these outrages, and partly in their 
natural and ancient thirst for glory and dominion, the 
Romans resolved to reduce not only these offending 
districts, but also the whole of Switzerland to the con- 
dition of a Roman province. This task was committed 
to Drusus, brother of the emperor, and a numerous 
army was placed at his command. 

Drnsus divided his force, one portion of which 
crossed the Alps, in the neighbourhood of the Grissons 
to attack the Tyrol, while the other entered Suabia, by 
the lake of Constance. The invaded people fought 
with the utmost fury, but in vain. The Romans were 
every where completely triumphant, and Switzerland 
was occupied throughout by their victorious legions; 
and thus formed a complete rampart to that side of 
Italy. 

Switzerland continued to be a Roman province for 
upwards of three centuries, and the Swiss, in common 
with all the barbarous people conquered by (he Romans, 
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gained ia civilization as much as they lost of savuge 
freedom. 

Wlien the northern swarms, the Allemanni, the Huns, 
and the Goths, over-ran Italy, Switzerland also became 
their prey. That portion of the country which bordered 
on Italy was occupied by the Goths ; the Pays de Vaud, 
Fribourg, andNeufchatel, by the Burgundians; and all 
the country bordering on Germany by the Allemanni. 

This state of things had continued only about a cen- 
tury, when a new swarm of adventurers poured in from 
the north. These were the Franks, who, having al- 
ready conquered Gaul, and changed even its very 
name, now poured their resistless myriads into Switzer- 
land, and dispossessed by violence those whose fathers 
had violently obtained possession. The Franks intro- 
duced with their power their feodal system; their king 
allotting to his chief officers, and they in turn to their 
subordinates, not only the land, in portions to each, but 
also with the land its inhabitants, who thus lost at once 
their property and their personal freedom. 

That a conquest, thus summary and sweeping in its 
confiscations, was productive of numberles miseries and 
annoyances to the conquered, it is quite needless to ob- 
serve. But the Franks introduced two blessings into 
I Switzerland, sufficient to compensate for many evils — 

I the Christian religion, and the use of the plough. They 

I also introduced the vine. 

I Switzerland remained subject to the Franks until 

I after the death of Charlemagne ; when, from the feuds 

B of that prince's successors, the vast power he had con- 

B solidated over this country, Italy, and Germany, be- 

B came extinct; and Switzerland was portioned out 

B among France, Italy, and Germany. Even this ar- 
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rangement was but of short duration. Feuds and san- 
guinary struggles between the various dukes aud other 
leaders, afforded opportunities to many of them to 
throw off all allegiance to their feodal superiors, or 
to secure actual independence, while yielding nominal 
obedience. The bishops, too, who by this time had se- 
cured great temporal power, set up their claims, and 
secared territory and jurisdiction, greater or less, ac- 
cording to the number of troops they could levy and 



Switzerland thus became divided into a great number 
of petty, and in many cases hostile states. The most 
powerful among the temporal chiefs of these were the 
dukes of Savoy, Austria, and Burgundy ; and the hishc^s 
of Croire, Basle, St. Gall, and Sion, were the chief of 
the ecclesiastical rulers. 

When the disputes of the larger states were mi- 
tigated in violence, the smaller usurpations were 
obliged to become, in some degree, submissive to one 
or other of them. Thus, those which bordered on 
Germany acknowledged the authority of the emperor, 
while the counts of Savoy and the dukes of Burgundy 
held sway on the opposite side of the country. 

About the close of the ninth century, new hordes 
of barbarians over-ran Italy ; and so great was their 
daring, and so formidable were their numbers, that 
fortified towns alone offered any efficient obstacle to 
their progress. Alarmed by the proximity of the 
danger, the inhabitants of Switzerland saw the ne- 
cessity of their abandoaing their straggling and un- 
social way of living, and of uniting themselves in 
considerable numbers and in places of strength. To 
this necessity. Lucerne, Soleure and Schaflhaiisen, owe 
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their progress from petty hamlets to towns of con- 
siderable BtreDgth and numerous population ; and the 
same necessity caused St. Gall, Basle and Zurich to 
be fortified. 

As the iuBucnce of the Emperor of Germany ex- 
tended in Switzerland, the baillies governing for him 
found it necessary to fortify their towns, and, in some 
cases, to build new ones. Among those built by the 
emperor's baillies, to balance the power of the neigh- 
bouring rulers, were Berne and Fribourg, 

The various towns had considerable privileges which, 
by purchase or favour, they got extended from time 
to time. Thus, for instance, it was only in cases of 
capital importance that the baillies interfered in the 
administration of affairs ^ all the general business of 
interior government devolving upon councillors elected 
by the burghers themselves, and upon a still smaller 
number elected by and out of those councillors. 

But the taxes and contributions which the towns 
had to pay to their lords were very heavy, and they, 
therefore, availed themselves of every opportunity to 
purchase their emancipation from their feodal subjec- 
tion altogether, or from particular burthens imposed 
upon it. In many cases the needier bai'ons sold their 
tyrannous claims to the towns ; and, at the time when 
the crusades drained Europe of men to drench Asia iu 
blood, numbers of the petty rulers of Switzerland sold 
their authority there to raise the means of gratifying 
at once their pride, fanaticism and rapacity ; and the 
Swiss toWDS, which they thus emancipated, were gainers 
at once as to freedoni from their demands, and from 
participation in their quarrels. 

No great alteration took place in the affairs of 
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Switzerland until the year 1290, when Count Rodolphe 
de Hapsbourg, whose chateau was in Argovie, and 
who, besides possessing manorial rights and great in- 
fluence in Schwyz, had been baillie of several towns, 
was elected to the vacant throne of Austria. This 
prince was very much attached to Switzerland, and he 
made use of his new powers and dignify to confer con- 
siderable benefits upon that country. He caused 
Zurich, Schaffhausen and Soleure to have the privi- 
lege of being governed entirely by their own laws and 
judged by their own peers ; Laupon, Bieune and Arun 
had their franchises extended ; and the Waldstetten, 
who had been, in a great measure, subject to the 
counts of Hapsbourg, were freed from all lordship 
save that of the emperor himself. At the death of the 
Emperor Rodolphe, he was succeeded by his son Al- 
bert, who was as anxious to increase, as his father had 
been to diminish, the burthens of the Swiss. So great, 
indeed, was his love of power, and so tyrannous his 
exertion of it, that he soon alienated the affections of 
both his German and his Swiss subjects, and a very 
strong confederacy was formed to dethrone him. 
Savoy, Fribourg, Soleure, and Berne entered into 
alliance with the revolted German princes ; hut the 
German army was routed almost as soon as it was met 
by the emperor, and, flushed with his success, he 
marched towards Berne, resolved to make a terrible 
example of it. The Bernois and their allies, nothing 
disheartened by his defeat of the German army, met 
him at Dounerhuhl ; and, though he had greatly the 
superiority in numbers, decisively defeated him, and 
afterwards attacked and took several castles belonging 
to barons who had sided with him. 
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The Waldsfetten, having given offence to the em- 
peror, he appointed two of his creatures, Herman 
Gessler and Beringuer of Landerberg, to be bailliea 
over them. Gessler built a fort in Uri, and Beringuer 
occupied the imperial castle of Samer ; and, secure in 
their strongholds, these petty tyrants were guilty of 
every kind and degree of insolent oppression. 

For a considerable time the Swiss endured in silence 
and without resistance ; but, at length, a peasant named 
Erni, being insulted by Beringuer on appealing to him 
for justice, struck the petty tyrant and fled. Be- 
ringuer's rage knew no bounds ; and, as he could not 
wreak his vengeance on Erni, he caused that injured 
man's father to be seized, and savagely had him blinded. 
This horrible outrage roused the feelings of the Swiss 
more than all the previous injuries which had been in- 
flicted upon them. A conspiracy was formed, and 
meetings were held by the malcontents ; Erni, Furst 
and Stauffacker being their chiefs. The rendezvous 
of the patriot Swiss was in the meadows of Grutli, ou 
the east side of the gulf of Altorf, on the lake of Lu- 
cerne, and the meetings took place by night. All 
was at length arranged for the important project, and 
a day, January 1st, A. D. 1308, appointed for opeu 
revolt, when an unexpected occurrence at once threat- 
ened destruction to the hopes of the patriots, and 
hurled it upon the head of one of their tyrants earlier 
than they had calculated upon. 

The haillie, Gessler, to bumble and insult the people, 
caused his cap to be fixed on a pole erected in the 
market-place of Altorf, and ordered that all who should 
pass it should salute it as though it were himself. 
William Tell, one of the associated patriots, refused to 
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comply with this arbitrary and insulting mandate ; and, 
by the buillie's orders, he was cast into prison, and 
threatened with death for his contumacy. Tell was 
highly celebrated for his skill as a marksman, and 
Gessler, probably remembering an old Danish legend, 
descriptive of a similar refinement upon cruelty, or- 
dered Tell's infant son to be bound to a tree, and to 
have an apple placed upon his bead, at which the out- 
raged father was to shoot, as the only means of saving 
his own life. Terrible and unnerving as was this task. 
Tell performed it. But Ms danger was not yet ended, 
for the tyrant, seeing another arrow in the skilful 
archer's possession, enquired what he intended that for, 
"To have slain you, had I slain my son!" was the 
prompt and daring answer. Equally enraged and ter- 
rified, Gessler resolved to imprison Tell, and, for that 
purpose, had him bound and conveyed to the boat in 
which he was about to cross the lake of Lucerne. As 
they were crossing Tell was unbound to lend hie aid to 
the boatmen, a storm having arisen. The skill and cou- 
rage of Tell enabled him to navigate the boat in safety, 
and, as it approached the shore, he leaped out and es- 
caped ere any pursuit could be made. Availing him- 
self of his superior knowledge of the country, he then 
ambushed in the road by which he knew that Gessler 
must pass, and, when the tyrant came within his reach, 
killed him on the spot. The place at which Tell sprang 
ashore, and that at which he subsequently slew his 
oppressors, are marked, respectively, by a small but 
neat chapel. 

However much the conspirators were inclined to 
sympathise with the indignation of Tell, and to approve 
of the punishment he had indicted upon his and their 
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oppressor, they were much embarrassed by the suddeo- 
Dcss of an eveut so well calculated fo arouse the vigi- 
lance of their governors. But, with a prudence scarcely 
to have been looked from men in such circumstances, 
they resolved not to anticipate the day which they had 
previously fixed for their revolt, and for which they 
waited with silent patience. 

That important day at length arrived. It was cus- 
tomary for the bailiies fo receive, on New Year's Day, 
presents from the people over whom they ruled ; and 
on that day, in 1308, the peasants met Beringuer, as he 
left bis chateau to go to mass, and made him their ac- 
customed offerings, which he desired them to carry to 
the chateau. This they had calculated upon ; and it 
was upon their receiving this order, and being, conse- 
quently, enabled to enter the chateau unsuspectedly, 
that they had chiefly relied for success in their bold 
enterprise. 

As soon as they had reached the gate, and got 
it opened, they dropped their presents, brandished 
their concealed arms, and easily and quickly mastered 
the guard. At the sound of a horn, a stilt larger body 
of peasants, lying in ambush in the vicinity, rushed to 
the aid of their compatriots ; and the garrison, over- 
whelmed by numbers, submitted almost without a 
struggle. 

Other fortresses were taken by similar strategy. That 
L of Ropsberg was betrayed by a servant girl, who drew 

I up one of the conspirators from the ditch during the 

I night ; and, ere day dawned, twenty of his companions 

I had gained access by the same means, and the garrison 

I was surprised and overpowered. Furst and Tell took 

I the fortress of Gessler, aud, in a short limo, so well 
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were the plans of the patriots laid, and so prompt were 
their actions, every place, of any considerahle strength 
or importance, was in their possession. 

Beringuer was seized by the peasantry j hut, deeply 
as he had injured and insulted them, they permitted 
him to depart, on bis swearing never again to enter the 
Waldstetten. 

The almost bloodless triumph of tlie people of the 
caatons XSii, Schwyz, and Unterwald, was completed by 
the seventh of January, and on [hat tlay they held a 
solemn meeting; ; and, swearing to be faithful to each 
other, laid the foundation of the Swiss confederation. 

The emperor Albert was greatly incensed, when the 
proceedings of the Swiss became known to him ; and 
he levied an army with the avowed determination of 
severely avenging the insult offered to his authority, in 
the persons of his baillies. But, he had scarcely set his 
army in motion, when he was murdered by his own 
nephew, whose inheritance he had seized on, and some 
other nobles, and a short respite was thus obtained for 
the Waldstetten. 

It is highly honourable to the character of the re- 
volted Swiss, especially when the rudeness of their lime 
is taken into consideration, that they refused to receive 
his murderers, though their crime had prevented bis 
vengeance. 

It was not long after the death of Albert, before 
Duke Leopold, a son of his, and very like him in evil 
qualities, marched against Unterwald with a very power- 
ful body of troops. He committed five thousand of these 
to the command of the Count of Strasburg, with orders 
to advance on Unterwald, while he himself led the main 
body of the army against the side of Schwyz. The 
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three cantons could only muster one tliouaand three 
hundred fighting men. These, under the command of 
Rodolphe Redong, an old and experienced soldier, 
posted themselves at Mongarten, in the slope of the 
mountain of Sattel, at the foot of which ran a defile, 
through which the main body of the enemy was obliged 
to pass. 

The Austrian force consisted chiefly of heavily armed 
cavalry ; and the ground in and beside the defile was 
too swampy to admit of such troops acting to advantage. 
It is said, that the action was commenced by some cri- 
minals, who sought to reconcile themselves, by their 
desperate bravery, to the cantons, from which they had 
been banished. Certain it is, that a detached body of 
Swiss commenced the action, by rolling huge stones 
from the mountain upon the foremost of the enemy, 
who were thus thrown into some disorder. Of this, the 
Swiss troops promptly availed themselves, aud fought 
so desperately with their pike-headed clubs, that the 
Austrians, encumbered with heavy armour, perished in 
great numbers, without the possibility of avenging them- 
selves. The confusion aud the route were complete; 
and it was only with great difficulty that the duke Leo- 
pold escaped, leaviug most of his officers aud an im- 
mense number of his soldiers dead upon the field of 
battle. 

The victorious Swiss now turned their attention to 
the rescue of Unterwald from the troops led towards 
it by the Count of Strasburg. But that leader, having 
heard of the fate of the duke's division, made a timely 
retreat. The Swiss, however, fell in with a body of 
Lucernois, who had sided with the duke, and cut them 
to pieces. The Waldstetten now again publicly met. 
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and swore to perpetuate that uniou, which, in the first 
ioatance, had only been agreed upon for two years. It 
was likewise ordained, that no one of the Cantons should 
contract a foreign alliance without the consent of the 
others ; and that all differences between any of them, 
should be arbitrated bv the third, and that the arbitrator 
should side against the canton which should refuse to 
abide by its decree. 

Though the leaders and men of power in Lucerne bad 
sided with duke Leopold, and ted troops to his aid, the 
burghers and the populace were in favour of the Wald- 
stetten, with whom they sympathized the more, because 
they themselves were much oppressed by the house of 
Hapsbourg, their feodal euperior, as well as by their 
immediate aristocracy. 

The Lucernois, therefore, made a treaty with the 
Waldstetten, providing for mutual assistance in case of 
any new aggression, but without any view, on the part 
of the former to throwing off their allegiance to the ex- 
isting authorities. The house of Austria became alarmed 
at the extension of the influence and friendship of the 
Waldstetten ; and, to stop the evil, caused the nobles of 
Argovie to arm their vassals against Lucerne. The 
aristocracy of that town conspired to open the gates to 
the enemy, and a night was fixed for that purpose. 
But, on the very evening, some of the conspirators were 
overheard in conversation, and the plot was detected, 
and the aristocracy seized and expel>led by the armed 
citizens. The Lucernois now demanded, and received 
reinforcements from their allies i and, as duke Leopold 
was too much engaged in other wars to be able to send 
a sufficient army against, they received at least his 
tacit consent to forming a perpetual league with, the 
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WaldstetteD, on condition that his existing rights should 
not be interfered with. The treaty, by which Lucerne 
became a part of the Swiss republic, was concluded 
A.D. 1332. 

Not long after this, Berne became involved in a 
quarrel with its rulers. The pope having excommuni- 
cated Louis of Bavaria, the Bernois disclaimed alle- 
giance to him { and the barons seized upon the occasion 
to make war upon the town, the growing opulence and 
power of which had long been offensive to them. Seven 
hundred lords, of various degrees, assembled an army 
of fifteen thousand foot and twelve hundred cuirassiers, 
at the head of which army they placed the count Ro- 
dolphe of Neufchatel. This powerful army was en- 
countered, near Laupen, by the Bernois force, com- 
manded by Rodolphe d'Erlacb, and amounting to five 
thousand five hundred men, of whom four thousand 
were burghers of Berne, and fifteen hundred troops of 
the Swiss confederation. Though the disparity of num- 
bers was very great, the hallowed desperation with 
which men fight who fight for both life and freedom, 
gave the victory to the Bernois ; and Berne, instead of 
being extirpated as the barons had insolently threat- 
ened, became more powerful and more independent 
than it had previously been. 

The memorable battle, spoken of above, was fought 
in 1389. 

Quarrels now arose between the aristocracy and the 
people of Zurich. The former, with a few of the 
wealthier citizens, had entirely usurped the government 
of the state, disposing of its revenues without even the 
form of consulting the people, whose skill and industry 
produced them. The discontent of the body of the 
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people was fostered and increased by the exertions of 
Rodolphe Browne, who, though he was a member of a. 
noble family, and one of the very couDcil which op- 
pressed the people, took the popular side. Aided and 
encouraged by Brown, the citizens called upon the 
uouncil to render an account of their disposal of the 
revenues. The council, hoping that delay would mode- 
rate the people's ardour, did not attend to this call ; 
when the citizens arose, and expelled the council from 
the town. Brown now acquired the chief power, and 
by his means a new constitution was framed, by which 
it was provided that thenceforth the council should con- 
sist of an equal number of burghers and nobles, and 
retain ils power only for six months. Still further to 
gratify the citizens, an edict was published forbidding 
the importation of any manufactured goods. 

Thus far the citizens of Zurich had met with no con- 
siderable opposition. But the banished nobles were not 
inclined to remain passive under what they deemed their 
wrongs. They obtained aid both in and out of the 
town; and some of them, with their adherents, even 
ventured within the walls in disguise. Having, as far 
as possible, matured their plans, they at length fixed a 
night for attacking the new council, and the inhabitants 
generally. But here, as had formerly been the case at 
Lucerne, the intended victims were saved, by a mere 
accident, from the terrible vengeance which threatened 
them. A baker's boy, who lay among some straw in a 
rendezvous of some of the conspirators, overheard them 
discussing their plans. As soon as they had withdrawn, 
he hastened to Brown with the intelligence, which 
chance had thus afforded him. The conspirators were 
surprised ; and, after a desperate resistance, during 
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which many of them perished, they were overpowered. 
Those who were taken alive were dreadfully tortured ; 
and their bodies, when death at length released them, 
were ignominiously thrown to the dogs. 

Aware that this act of violence would greatly enrage 
the Duke of Hapsbourg, the feodal superior of Zurich, 
Brown sought the alliance of the Swiss republic. This 
body, sensible of the value of an alliance with so power- 
ful and wealthy a town as Zurich, not only admitted it 
to the republic, but even gave it the chief rank. And, 
farther, the treaty between them/ dated A.D. 1351, 
provided that Zurich might form separate alliances, ex- 
cepting only such cases as might prejudice the general 
republic. 
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CHAPTER V. 

ISKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF SWITZERLAND — Cmmwzi>. 

Zu6 joined the confederation in 1352. it liad re- 
mained faithful to the duke, and was besieged by the 
troops of the republic ; when the duke not merely neg- 
lected to aid the town, but even insulted a deputation 
which it sent to him. The just and natural conse- 
quence was, that the gates were thrown open« and the * 
Swiss welcomed as friends and allies^ instead of being 
resisted as enemies. Berne, in the following year, 
joined the confederation ; and in consideration of its 
importance, was assigned the second place of precedence. 
Thus, in the course of forty-five years from the first re- 
volt of the Waldstetten, eight cantons had confederated 
for mutual defence. There was, however, one element 
of instability in their federation, viz. the latitude given 
to the larger states, in forming separate alliances not 
prejudicial to the general interests, and the rigour with 
which the smaller ones were required, not only to ab- 
stain from forming new alliances, but even to break 
those which they had previously formed. 

Duke Leopold viewed the extending confederation 
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■with both alarin and anger, and endeavoured to injure 
the states composing it, by laying heavy duties upon dH 
-their manufactures which entered his territory. Irri- 
tated by this, tho Lucernoia, who had already quarrelled 
with the bailiie appointed hy the duke to govern Entli- 
boucb, a little valley to the south-west of Lucerne, at- 
tacked a castle belonging to the duke, and rased it to 
the ground. This proceeding determined the duke to 
have recourse to arms, and he was aided by all the lay 
and ecclesiastical lords of the surrounding country, who 
dreaded that their vassals would at length join the con- 
federation. 

The duke's army was very large, his cavalry alone 
amounting to several thousands. The Swiss, on the 
contrary, could muster onlv about fourteen hundred 
men, nine hundred of whom were furnished by the 
Waldsfetten ; Berne and Zurich, from which consider- 
able aid should have been sent, taking no part in the 
quarrel . 

The duke's cavalry was encountered by the Swiss 
near Sempach, a small town about two leagues to the 
north-west of Lucerne. Without waiting for the arrival 
of his infantry, Leopold ordered his cavaliers to dis- 
mount and form into a solid square. This done, the 
immense body rushed with advanced pikes upon the 
undaunted Swiss. The latter, though scarcely able 
to avoid recoiling from the mere weight of their ene- 
mies, fought boldly and steadily ; but their principal 
weapon, the club, could not be used with advantage 
excepting upon a nearer approach to their enemies 
than tliey could make. Many of the Swiss, there- 
fore, fell almost unavenged, when a gallant gentleman 
of the Unterwald, named Arnold de Winkelried, per- 
p 2 
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ceiving that nolbrng could save his coiintrymen unless 
the enemy's square could be broken, boldly threw him- 
self upon the pikes that bristled before him, and, 
seizing as many as he could in his arms, even while 
pierced by others, shouted to his comrades to charge 
fearlessly over the breach he thus created. This act 
of devoted patriotism rendered the Swiss weapon as 
much superior to the long unwieldy lances of the Aus- 
frians as previously it had been inferior; and tlie tluke 
saw his chivalry felled mercilessly down by hundreds. 
It was ia vain that the Austrian cavaliers fonght with 
n resolution worthy of a better cause. Encumbered 
by their heavy armour, and armed with a weapon re- 
quiring room for its use, they had no chance of vic- 
tory over a foe who insured his own safety and their 
death the instant that he could approach within strik- 
ing distance. Leopold fought bravely and obstinately, 
but he at length was slain, and the remnant of his force 
betook themselves to flight toward the spot at which 
they had left their horses. These would have secured 
their flight, but neither the horses nor the faithless 
varlets in whose charge they had been left, were to be 
seen; and the unfortunate cavaliers, too proud to ask 
for quarter, and too fatigued to retreat farther, were 
absolutely cut to pieces. 

This victory, achieved on the 9th July, 1386. cost 
the Swiss some of the bravest of their troops, besides 
the avoyer of Lucerne, and the brave Arnold de Win- 
kelried . 

The remains of Duke Leopold were interred in the 
Abbey of Koenigsfelden, in Argovie, the ruins of which 
are still in existence. 

Two years after the above action (he Aiistrians 
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storined Naefels, a small town in the cantoii of Claris. 
The beseigers amounted to six tbousuDd, and the gar- 
rison, commanded by Mafthieu Ambuel, to only two 
hundred. These were unable to save the town, but 
they made their own retreat in good order as far as 
Mount Ruti, where they were reinforced by five hun- 
dred of their compatriots, with whom tkey determined 
to await the arrival of the enemy. No spot could have 
been more judiciously chosen for the purpose, their 
rear being protected by the mountain, and their flanks 
by ground so broken and rocky that cavalry could not 
possibly act upon it, and infantry could only do so at 
terrible loss and disadvantage. 

Having thus skilfully disposed bis little army, Am- 
buel calmly awaited the advance of the Austrians, and 
repelled their attacks several times with great damage 
to them, and with but little injury lo his own force. 
Already the Austrians, embarrassed by the rough 
ground, and astonished by the firmness of the Swiss, 
began to show symptoms of a disinclination to renew the 
charge, when a loud shout, proceeding from the moun- 
tain-paths, announced the approach of new forces. 
Unable to see them, the Austrians imagined the re- 
inforcement to be considerable, and were seized with 
a panic so general that they abandoned all order, and 
precipitately sought safety in flight. The shout which 
produced this disgraceful panic proceeded from only 
about fifty men of the Unterwald, who now descended 
the mountain and joined Ambuel's little army in the 
pursuit of the flying enemy. The Swiss historians ^^ 

assert that the loss of the Austrians ou this eventful ^H 

day amounted to upwards of two thousand — a number ^H 

_ so vast in proportion to that of the combatants on the ^H 
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opposite side, that it is impoBsible not to suspect that 
the account is exag'gerated, 

Duke Leopold the Fourth, perceiving the mischief 
which must result from battling against a people so 
determined in the defence of their liberties, resolved 
to try strategy instead of force. Accordiogly he made 
a truce with them for the term of seven years, and 
employed every opportunity afforded him by peace to 
detach Zurich from the Swiss confederation. By bribes 
and promises he succeeded in gaining the burgomaster, 
and several members of the council to his interests 
But their treasonable correspondence was discovered, 
and the people promptly banished them. 

The Swiss did not neglect to avail themselves of tlie 
time of peace to increase and to extend their power. 
Uri entered into alliance with the valley of Urseren in 
the St. Gothard, and Berne, Lucerne, and Zurich, by 
purchase, greatly extended their territory. Berne, in 
particular, made some valuable acquisitions, including 
the celebrated valleys of Hosli, Grondelwald, Lanter- 
brun, Fruntingen and the Emmenthal. Even the 
little state of Claris bought the feodal claims of the 
Abbey of Leckinguen to which it had been subject ; 
and scarcely any period of tjieir history was better em- 
ployed than this, by the federal cantons in general. 

Early in the fourteenth century, the people of the 
canton of Appenzel, situated in the Alps, and bordering 
the lake of Constance, revolted against the baillies, set 
over them by tlie abbe of St. Gall, seized them in their 
chateaux, and expelled them. The abbe called in the 
assistance of the imperial forces in his neighbourhood, 
and they advanced in great number, but were repulsed 
4fter asuccessionQf fierco aud deslryptive lights, durii)g 
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the space of five years. The duke himself at length 
took up the cause of the abbe, and entered the revolted 
country with an inimenBe army. He was encountered 
by a mere handful of Swiss, amouDting to but a few 
hundreds ; but, imprudently attempting to force the' 
position taken up by the gallant little army ou the 
mountain of Amstoss, the sides of which were slippery 
with rain, he was repulsed wilb an almost incredibly 
great loss of men. Part of his loss was caused by the 
sudden appearance of the wives and children of the 
Appenzellois, whom his men mistook for a reinforcement 
of Swiss troops. 

The Appenzellois carried the war into the territory of 
the duke, before he had recovered from the loss sus- 
tained by him at Amstoss ; and the emperor of Ger- 
many offered his mediation. This was accepted, and a 
peace concluded ; the abh^ renouncing his seignorial 
rights, and the Appenzellois undertaking to pay him ai 
6xed and stated revenue in their lieu, 

The Appenzellois made a treaty with the various 
cantons of the confederation, Berne excepted. By this, 
treaty they were to undertake no wars, without the 
consent of the confederation, to aid it when requiredt 
without demanding any support or pay for their troops, 
and to pay, on the contrary, for any aid which they 
might require and obtain from the confederation, Thjs 
treaty was concluded A.D. 1411, 

In the following year, duke Frederick and the con- 
s concluded a treaty, which was to last fifty. 
years. Scarcely a teuth part of this time had expired, 
when the truce was broken by the confederates, whoi 
took part with the emperor in a quarrel which arose 
between him and the duke, and conquered nearly the 
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whole of Argovie. Berue, Zurich, and Laceriie, re- 
taiDed the portions of this country actually conquered 
by them, while the rest of it was made a commoD bail- 
lage, goserned in turns by the cantons of Zurich, Lu- 
cerne, Schwyz, Unterwald, and Glaris. Berne was ex- 
cluded from this baillage on account of its alrendy 
extensive territory ; and the people of Uri, who had not 
joined in the attack, which they deemed unjust and dis- 
hoDonrahle, refused to have any share in the spoil. 

Between the years 1419 and 1436, the people of the 
Valais and Rhetinn Alps had many disputes with their 
lords. The former expelled the lord of Ruron, by 
whom they had been much oppressed, and the latter 
showed such decided symptoms of revolt, that their 
lords, fearing that the powerful bishop of Croire would 
take advantage of any dissention to subject both lords 
and people to himself, redressed their wrongs, and en- 
tered into a league with them for the defence of their 
mutual rights and interests. This league is called the 
League Grise, probably from grey being the prevailing 
colour of the clothes worn at that time ; and, from the 
name of the League, the country itself became, shortly 
afterwards, called the Grisons. 

A quarrel arose between Zurich and Schwyz relative 
to the right to some lands, including the town of Uznach. 
The inhabitants of the lands in question tendered their 
allegiance to Schwjz, their liege lord having died with- 
out heirs ; but the countess, their lady, deemed that 
she, in default of children, had a right to their alle- 
giance ; and, to strengthen her claim, made over some 
towns to Zurich. The confederation being appealed 
to, decided in favour of Schwyz ; but the Zurichers 
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refused to submit to the decision, and applied to the 
Austriatia for assistance. 

A long and bloody war was the result ; the confede- 
ration aiding Scbwyz against Zurich and the Austrians. 
This war at length wearied the patience of the emperor, 
whose great and repeated losses of men were unpro< 
ductive of any corresponding gain, whether of territory 
or of reputation. On the other hand, the burgomasters 
of Zurich and Schwyz, who had been the chief pro- 
moters of the quarrel, were dead ; and peace being pro- 
posed, no one opposed its conclusion. The alliance 
between Zurich and Austria was terminated ; the con- 
federates restored the lands which they had taken from 
the Zurichers during the war ; and the lands for which 
so much blood had been shed, and so many battles 
fought, passed into the possession of a third claimant. 

Ahout six years after the conclusion of the war, 
spoken of above, the town of Fribourg, at that time 
subject to the house of Austria, was made over to the 
Duke of Savoy, who had a claim upon it to the ameunt 
of 200,000 florins. 

In 1474, Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, ad- 
vanced to the very walls of Paris; and Louis XT., 
dreading the loss of his throne, intrigued with the Swiss, 
and Induced them to make a diversion in his favour, by 
falling upon the rich territory of Charles the Bold, or 
that which he had recently conquered from the Duke of 
Lorraine. Accordingly the Swiss marched an army of 
of 8000 men into Neufchatel and the Pays de Vaud, 
then called Upper Burgundy, took the towns of Grand- 
son and Morat, on the lake of Neufchatel, and ravaged 
the surrounding country. 
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The diversion answered the purpose of tlie king of 
France ; for the duke, who was at the same time at war 
with Austria and other German powers, finding that he 
had more quarrels upon Lis hands than he could conve- 
niently manage, offered to make peare with the emperor 
and with the king of France. These monarchs ac- 
cepted his offer; leaving their late allies to meet his 
whole vengeance as they best might. This conduct of 
Louis was undoubtedly treacherous ; but ibe Swiss, who 
entered his service, as their descendants have entered 
into the service of his descendants and other princes 
rich enough to buy their swords, from mere lust of gain, 
deserve no pity. The Duke of Burgundy had not in- 
jured tiiem, and their aggression was uujuatlfiable. 

Charles the Bold: was not of a temper to endure such 
an outrage, without inflicting punishment upon its 
authors ; and he had no sooner made peace with the 
emperor and Louis, than he marched his whole force 
against the Swiss. In the spring of 1470 he crossed 
tie Jura with an army of sixty thousand men, De- 
sceuditig by the lake of Neufchatel, he procured adrain- 
sion to the town of Yverdon by bribery, and then pro- 
ceeded to reduce Grandson, a smaller town near the 
former. Here, however, the garrison resolutely held 
out against him for teu days. At the end of that time 
he became so enraged at the obstinate and unexpected 
resistance, that he swore to hang up or drown every 
man who should fall into his hands, should the defence 
be any longer protracted. The known temper of Charles 
gave force and efficiency to his threat. The garrison, 
therefore, surrendered upon the promise of one of the 
duke's officers, that their lives should be spared. As 
soon, however, as they quitted the town, the duke re- 
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fiued to be bound by tiie promise of his officer, and hung 
up or drowned every man. It is true that the Swiss 
had themselves been guilty of very abominable cruelties ^ 
but this faithless barbarity of the duke was not the less 
hateful. 

While tbe duke had been detained before Grandson, 
the confederates had been diligently engaged in in- 
creasing aiid concentrating their forces ; aiid on the 
3d of March, 174G, their advanced guard met that of 
the duke. A desperate conBict ensued, and was main- 
tulned for several hours, though the duke brought the 
chief part of his force into action. The battle still raged 
with fury, when the sound of horns and a great shouting 
were heard, and a large body of Swiss was seen de- 
scending a neighbouring eminence. The duke was in- 
formed that this was the main army, with whose 
advanced guard only he had been so long engagedy 
On hearing this, he exclaimed, " God help us ! if such 
a mere handful could harry us at such a rate, what will 
become of us now '.'" His troops seemed to reason simi- 
larly, for at the very first onset, they broke ; and in 
spite of the most daring and zealous endeavours of 
Charles to rally them, fairly fled from the field. The 
duke lost at least a thousand men in this most disastrous 
action ; and such was the precipitation with which the 
survivors fled, that their camp, abounding in rich spoils, 
fell into the hands of the Swiss. Among the spoils was 
an immense quantity of jewellery, including two dia- 
monds of very large size and great value. One of 
these diamonds was picked up in the road by a soldier^ 
who, at first, was about to throw it away. He retted 
it. however, but was so little aware of its value, that he 
actually sold it to a monk for three francs ! The monk, 
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no doubt, sold it Tor a better price ; and, after re- 
peatedly changing owners, it was at length purchased 
by the pope for 20,000 diicuts, and is said to be still an 
ornament of the papal crown. 

After the action above described, the troops of Berne 
and Fribourg, enraged at seeing the bodies of some of 
their countrymen, stitl suspende<l from the trees in the 
neighbourhood of the fortress of Grandson, attacked 
and retook the town, and hanged up all the Burgun- 
dian soldiers whom they captured in it. 

When Charles the Bold was at length able to rally 
his troops, which he could not completely do until they 
had crossed the Jura, he commenced raising fresh levies 
throughout his possessions, and returned with rage and 
threatening, to take vengeance upon the Swiss. Crossing 
the lake of Neufchatel, he proceeded to attack the little 
town of Morat, situated on the lake of that name. The 
garrison of this place amounled to only six hundred 
men ; but they and their commander, Adrien de Bou- 
lienbourg, made so obstinate a resistance, that they 
kept the town, though part of its walls was actually bat- 
tered down, until an army of the confederates arrived 
to its relief. 

The Swiss army numbered about thirty-four thousand 
men, whose bravery compelled the Burgundians to re- 
treat in such disorder, that it was only with great diffi- 
culty, and by hard riding that the dnke himself was 
enabled to escape. The loss of the Burgundians 
immense, and their camp and its contents becanie the 
prize of the victors. 

Two years later the Duke of Burgundy was slain, in 
a battle with the Duke of Lorraine, and the Burgundi- 
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ans paid the confederates the sum of 150,000 florins (o 
make peace wilh them. 

In the year 1478, the Swiss conquered fifteen thou- 
sand of the Milanese, with a force scarcely amounting 
to two-thirds of that number; and the Duke of Milan 
was compelled to purchase peace. 

The repeated victories of the Swiss procured them 
the reputation of being the best soldiers of their time ; 
and the king of France purchased the service of six 
thousand of them. The Emperor of Austria, too, en- 
tered into an alliance with them, and guaranteed to 
them all the country they had conquered from the dukes 
of Hapsbourg. 

The successful wars of the Swiss procured them im- 
mense wealth j and their morals became corrupted as 
their riches increased. Formerly tbey had fought ^j-o 
arts etfocis ; now they became the venal hirelings of any 
potentate who had battles to fight and gold to squander ; 
and large bodies of the disbanded troops, unable to get 
foreign employment, and disdaining the manly toil and 
simple lives of their brave and virtuous forefathers, tra- 
versed their own country, in tlie vile character of an 
armed and desperate banditti. 

Nor was it upon individuals, alone, that the riches 
which the war had showered upon Switzerland produced 
an evil effect. The cantons disputed about the division 
of the spoils they had wrested from the Duke of Bur- 
gundy ; and to such a height did their violence proceed, 
that a civil war seemed inevitable. Happily for them, 
they were awakened to a sense of the disgraceful and 
injurious tendency of their conduct, by the remon- 
strances of a hermit named Nicholas LKvenbrougger. 
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This man had served hia conntry bs a soldier; but, 
from religious feelings, had, during many years, ee- 
cluded himself from society. Hearing of the disputes 
which threatened to dissolve the confederation, and to 
arm the cantons against each other, he addressed an 
assembly of their depnties with such earnestness and 
eloquence, that he brought all parties to reason ; and 
the confederation drew up and signed a new treaty, in 
which former errors were rectified, and by which all 
interests were justly provided for. This treaty was 
signed at Stanz, in the year 1481. 

In the year 1497 the Grisons, fearing an attack from 
the Emperor Maximilian, entered into a treaty offen- 
sive and defensive with the confederate cantons of Zu- 
rich, Lucerne, Uri, Schwyz, Unterwald and Zug. 
The emperor was much offended by this alliance, and 
immediately assembled forces and marched into the 
Grisons, while ten thousand of his troops proceeded to 
attack the Swiss frontier on the side of Appenzel. The 
Swiss confederates and the Grisons met the enemy with 
their usual alacrity. Battle after battle took place, in all 
of which the Austrians were defeated. In the coorse 
of eight months the emperor lost twenty thousand of 
his troops, and, finding the utter uselessness of all his 
exertions against the Swiss, he concluded a peace with 
both them and their allies the Grisons. The treaty 
was signed at Basle on the 22nd September, 1499. 

The Swiss historians mention a singular instance of 
heroism that occurred during the eight months' war 
between the emperor and the confederated Swiss. 
Fontand, who commanded eight thousand of the 
Iiei^e-Grise, was so dreadfully wounded that his 
very bowels protruded, yet, retaining them with his 
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left hand, he still struck at the foe with his right, and 
continued to do so to the last gasp. 

The Emperor of Austria, on making peace with the 
confederated Swiss, restored and guaranteed to them 
all the rights and possessions granted by his former 
treaty, and the attempt of Austria to conquer or to 
dismember the confederation was no more renewed. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF SWITZERLAND — Continued. 

The cantons of Basle, Schaflfhausen and Appenzel, 
having, during the war with the emperor, and on other 
trying occasions, proved themselves both brave and 
faithful, were admitted to the confederation which, 
with these additions, consisted of thirteen cantons, 
that, one by one, had worked out their freedom in 
only about two centuries and a half from the bold re- 
volt of their proto-patriots, Erni and Tell. 

The courage and the constancy with which the Swiss 
had beaten so many powerful enemies, and surmounted 
so many and such great di£5culties, demand our ad- 
miration ; but they, who had so well fought against 
tyrants, were no sooner possessed of power, than they, 
in their turn, were guilty of a tyrannous abuse of it. 
The burghers of the towns, and the people of the 
Waldstetten cantons, were the sole possessors of power 
or of that freedom for which the whole Swiss people 
had fought ; and those whose territory had been pur- 
chased or conquered from feodal lords, and who were 
still liable to certain feodal services and contributions, 
had small reason to gratulate themselves upon the 
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chance which rescued them from the tyranny of a bishop 
or a baron, only to subject them to a plurality of tyrants' 
and to tyranny more galling, because more minute in its 
operation and inflicted by plebeian despots. Even the 
courage of the Swiss became less and less worthy of the 
respect of mankind, for it was more and more -venal 
with every succeeding year ; and, to have the Swiss for 
soldiers, it was only necessary to pay them, the justice 
of the cause for which they fought being a subject 
wLicb they were too unprincipled to care about. Of 
this shameless venality and contempt of moral prin- 
ciple a singular instance is afforded by the conduct of 
the Swiss, during a war between France and the states 
of Italy. The confederation contracted to supply 
troops to the King of France, who, thus aided, at- 
tacked and conquered the Milanese. The Duke of 
Milan procured the aid of five thousand Swiss adven- 
turers to aid him against the very sovereign with whom 
their government was in alliance, and whose best, if not 
most numerous force, consisted of their own compa- 
triots. So venal, and so destitute of principle, were the 
descendants of men whose virtue was as conspicuous as 
their courage ! 

The Swiss were not only very ready to sell their ser- 
vices, but also very tenacious as to the punctuality of 
their paymasters. Thus, the governments of the can- 
tons having, in consideration of a considerable grant 
■ of land on the Italian side of the St. Gothard, levied 

I an army of tweuty thousand men for the King of 

I France, that monarch was enabled to maintain the pos- 

I sessions he had conquered from the Duke of Milan. 

I Probably be over-rated the prowess of his own country- 

H men, or thought that the Swiss had served him so well 
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that he shoul<I require no aid from them in futaro. 
At all events he neglected to pay them — an afTroiit 
the most unpardonable that he could offer to these 
unscrupulous but gold-hungry hirelings. An emissary 
of the popo learned this fact, and, well knowing the 
Swiss character, undertook to get them to change 
sides if 35,000 ducats were placed at his disposal for 
that purpose. His judgment had not misled him, for, 
by a proj>er application of this sum, he bribed the 
Swiss and Grisons, to the number of twenty thousand, 
to fight against their late master and ally, the King 
of France, onAfor the foe they had so powerfully aided 
him in quelling ! 

The confederates, to the number above stated, crossed 
the Alps to join the Italian force; but, true to their 
sole animating principle — the love of gain, they made 
leisure to seize, en route, upon the Valteline, Cleves, 
and Bormio, which they affirmed to belong of right to 
the GrisoQS. Having thus helped themselves, the con- 
federates now proceeded to help their new ally. They 
retook, in rapid succession, Lugano, Locarno, and Val- 
magin, which places they had helped the king of France 
to take ; and they then proceeded to reinstate the young 
Duke Maximilian Sforsa iu the possessions which had 
been wrested from his father by the French. 

The French king had good reason to regret the neg- 
lect with which he had treated the Swiss ; for he found 
them as powerful to injure, as formerly they had been 
powerful to serve him. In the battle of Novure, which 
was fought on the sixth of June, 1573, he was com- 
pletely defeated by them, and lost, in killed and cap- 
tured, ten thousand of his troops. Two years after- 
wards, ten thousand Swiss were engaged for two sue- 
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t days with fifty thonsand French ; and though 
the former were, in the end, obliged to retreat, tliey did 
BO in good order, and with their artillery and wounded. 
This battle, called by the French "The battle of the 
giants," convinced the king of France, Francis the 
First, that he could not dispense with the services of 
the Swiss; and, in the following year, he purchased 
the active services of some of them, and the scarcely 
less welcome neutrality of others. From this time to 
the year 1525, when, at the battle of Pavia, the king of 
France was taken prisoner, the Swiss, to the number of 
thousands, annually found an ensanguined grave in 
Italy ; fighting in mere lust of gain, and dying in the 
mere brute hardihood, which nothing but its inspiration 
by love of country or hatred of oppression can render 
other than contemptible in itself, and hateful in its 
consequences. 

Switzerland had scarcely ceased to be distnrbed by 
the political wars, which terminated in the triumph of 
the confederation, before religious disputes arose among 
the cantons, and converted into fierce enemies those 
who had lately fought side by side, and for the de- 
fence of the same cause. Pope Leo X., a pontifi^ alike 
unscrupulous as to his means of obtaining money, and 
magnificent in his expenditure of it, caused indulgences 
to be sold so numerously, and with so utter a disregard 
of common decency and common sense, as to escite the 
indignation not merely of the well-informed among the 
laity of Christendom, but even of many really pious 
among the ecclesiastics themselves. From indignation 
at the obvious and shameful venality by which Leo was 
induced to grant indulgences to sinners of every degree, 
except those who were too poor to be able to indulge in 
G 2 
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the somewLat expensive luxury of papal forgivi 
some bold aod enquiring minds proceeded fo oppose 
principle of indulgences, as being unwarranted by either 
scripture or reason. Calvin and Zuinglius fulmined 
ag^ainst the corruptions, the inventions, and the im- 
posturea of Rome, with such effect, that every country 
in Christendom afforded them converts among the lai^, 
and coadjutors among the priesthood. The real pre- 
sence in the sacrament, purgatory, the adoration of 
saints, and the celibacy of the clergy, furnished themes 
for the preachers who arraigned the papal system ; and 
as the preachers were at once correct in their premises, 
eloquent ia their argnments, and popular in their con- 
clusions, their preaching absolutely electrified the long- 
benighted and priest-ridden nations. In no country 
did they create a greater sensatiou, or meet with more 
zealous converts and supporters, than in Switzerland, 
But there, as elsewhere, the hatred which they excited 
in the interested and the ignorant was more than equal 
to the approbation bestowed upon their labours by those 
who had only the interest of Christians in the promul- 
gation of the truth ; and who, searching for truth in 
truth's most precious treasury, had ceased to see " as 
through a glass, darkly." Zurich, Berne, Schaffhau- 
sen, Basle, St. Gall, and the Grtsons, as well as many 
parts in the neighbourhood of Geneva and Neufchatel, 
afforded abundance of converts to the doctrines of 
Calvin, Zuinglius, and their coadjutors in the great 
work of religious reformation. The people of the 
Waldstetten cantons, on the contrary, being a more 
secluded and ignorant people, and, consequently, more 
under the control of the priests, shrank with horror from 
doctrines which they were taught to believe at once 
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ofTensive to God and iajiirious to man. These cantons, 
together with Soleure and Fribourg, remained submis- 
sive to the papacy, and marked their detestation of the 
reformers, by naming death as the punishment of any 
one who should dare to preach their doctrines. 

It must be confessed that these zealous supporters of 
papacy had other reasons than their own benighted 
credulity for their tierce opposition to the assailants of 
their faith. There was something repulsive in the 
manner and character of the stern reformer who bumed 
Servetus ; and those who were converted from the 
superstition of Rome, did not always proceed to Chris- 
tianity. The wildest and the most blasphemous doc- 
trines were set up as truths; and there were sects, 
which, both in precept and in practice, were opposed 
alike to decency, good order, and piety. The worst 
heresies of these sects were palmed upon the simple 
people of the Waldstetlen, as the doctrines of the 
learned and brave spirits, who were at once disgusted 
and horriiied by the heresies, and opposed to the heretics 
with even more violence than they were to Home 
itself. 

To describe the various wars between the cantons 
which received the reformed doctrines, and those which 
adhered to the faith of Rome, would require greater 
space than can be afforded in this volume. And, in- 
deed, these wars require no description for those who 
have read of other religious wars ; wars in which each 
party by turns inHicts and suffers miseries in (he name 
of the God of mercy, and invokes his name to sanction 
horrors, from which the very fiends might turn with 
shuddering and disgust. The hatred and jealousies of 
the cantons made them, for many years, indifferent to 
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violations of territory and infringement of rights, which, 
in the wiser and nobler days of the confederation, would 
ba?o drawn down a terrible and prompt vengeance 
upon the beads of the offenders. In the wars between 
France, Spain, and Austria, and between the emperor 
of Germany and Sweden, the belligerent parties re- 
peatedly marched through Switzerland; and, such was 
the divided state of the cantons, formerly so fraternal in 
their friendship, that their ancient enemy, Austria, or any 
other of the greater powers, might easily have subdued 
them all, had not the mutual jealousies of the greater 
powers themselves rendered it Impossible for any one of 
them to occupy so important a territory as Switzerland, 
without having the forces of all the others united 
against it. 

To provide against the danger which would be at- 
tendant upon such an occupation of Switzerland by any 
one of their number, the great powers, on concluding 
the peace of Westphalia, in 1648, unanimously declared 
their recognition of that country as a separate and inde- 
pendent European state. 

But though Switzerland was thus guaranteed against 
the tyrannous sovereignty of any one of the greater 
powers, it continued to be torn and distracted by intes- 
tine tumults. Religious differences had ceased, indeed, 
to be the avowed and sole cause of division among the 
cantons; but the other quarrels which arose among 
them were inllamed and protracted by the still smoul- 
dering fires of the odium theologicum ; and it was al- 
most invariably seen, that the Catholic cantons took 
part against those which had received the reformed 
religion. 

The chief cause of the Intestine broils of Switzerland 
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was the arbitrary manner in which tbe great towns 
levied taxes upon the people of the country, and of the 
smaller towns and villages. The expenses of the long 
and arduous struggles in which Switzerland had been 
engaged, had compelled the governments of the cantons 
to tamper with the currency ; and when it was sought 
to restore this to its proper level of value, the poor, 
who were seriously affected by that measure, broke out 
into open revolt. This was especially the case in the 
territories of Berne and Lucerne. The authorities of the 
former canton were compelled to call in the aid of troops 
from Basic and Schaffhausen ; and this measure caused 
the people of Argovie to rise en masse. The troops 
were expelled, and the authorities were obliged to listen 
to the mediation of some of the other cantons, and to 
redress the chief grievances of which the peasantry 
complained. But the reconciliation thus effected be- 
tween the rulers and the ruled was of only a short 
duration. The peasantry had felt their strength, and 
revolt followed revolt, until the disaffected amounted 
to the formidable number of twenty thousand armed 
men. This force was commanded by Nicholas Luen- 
berguer, a peasant of the common class, but possessed 
of considerable ability, in both a civil and a military 
capacity. But though both this chief, and those who 
had placed him at their head, were animated by a de- 
testation of tyranny, such as had animated the people 
of the Waldstetten in an older day, the latter wanted 
the unanimity and self-denial which had been tbe 
chief cause of the triumphs of the latter. The people 
of each several district separated their interests from 
those of the people of other districts; and when the 
governments and the revolted at length had a con- 
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fereoce, the deputies who were sent by tbe tatter, 
Bhatnefully assented to the demand made by the former, 
that the revolted forces should be disbanded, and the 
leaders delivered up to the governments. The conse- 
quence of this at once cowardly and treacherous conduct 
of the deputies was, that the greater part of the revolted 
force dispersed. The remainder was speedily attacked 
by the Bemois troops under D'Erlach; and, after a 
furious but unavailing resistance, completely routed. 
Several of their chiefs who were taken alive were tried, 
condemned, and executed ; and all the districts which 
had participated in the revolt were heavily fined, and 
otherwise annoyed by the now triumphant governments. 
Scarcely had Switzerland begun to recover from (he 
various ill effects of this revolt, when religious quar- 
rels again broke out between the catholic and the pro- 
testant cantons ; the former being eucouraged and 
aided by Savoy and Spain, and the latter by England 
and Holland. Protestants were persecuted in the ca- 
tholic cantons, and catholics in the proteslant cantons ; 
and various actual battles were fought between the 
governments which alternately oppressed tbeir own 
subjects and opposed the oppression of neighbouring 
states. Till nearly the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury this country was kept in confusion by the domestic 
discords thus generated ; and in 1703 the entire of the 
profestant cantons, and of the cantons which still ad- 
hered to papacy were openly arrayed against each 
other, and a civil war of several years' duration en- 
sued. The immediate cause of this war was the expul- 
sion of the Abb6 of St. Gall from his territory by the 
people of the Togguenbourg, a valley situated between 
St. Gall and Appenzell. The Togguenbourg, being 
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still called a fief of the empire, the Abbe appealed to 
the emperor of Austria for aid. On tlie other hand 
the revolted people were aided by Zurich and Berne ; 
and the catholic caotous, in hatred to them as heretics, 
sided with the Abbe. Had Austria not been held in 
check by England and Holland, the revolted peasants 
and their protestant allies would have been speedily 
overwhelmed ; but, fortunately for the eventual free- 
dom of the whole country, the jealousy of the great 
powers caused the actual battle to be left to the can- 
tons themselves, foreign interference not being ex- 
tended beyond the point of supplying provisions and 
money to the opposed parties. Several battles were 
fought, and, at length, an army of catholics, number- 
ing twelve thousand, and commanded by Ackerman, 
was met at Villmergum by about eight thousand Ber- 
nois. A very severe action was fought between these, 
and, in the end, the catholics were completely routed, 
leaving two thousand of their number dead upon the 
field. While the Bernois were thus engaged, the peo- 
ple of the Toggueiibourg took possession of the towns 
of Uznach and Gater on the borders of Schwyz, and 
the Zuricbers captured that of Rappenschwyl, strongly 
situated at the S. E. end of the lake of Zurich. 

Thus worsted on alt sides, the catholic cantons were 
compelled to sue for peace, and to purchase it by sur- 
rendering to Berne and Zurich their rights over and 
revenues from the towns of Rappenschywl and Basle, 
and by resigning their share in the government of se- 
veral of the baillages, and admitting the larger cantons 
to share their authority over Thurgovie and the Rhein- 
thal. Berne and Zurich continued to occupy the es- 
lates of the Abbe of St. Gall until his death ; but, in a 
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few years after that event, his successor was admitted 
upon pledging himself to abstain from following up the 
unjust claims of the deceased Abb6, and to increase the 
franchises of Togguenburg in scTeral important parti- 
culars. To all this he agreed, and a treaty of peace was 
concluded between the cantons, at Arau, the capital of 
Argovio, A.D. 1712; Berne and Zurich being, by one 
of its provisions, empowered to protect the ToggTien- 
bourg, in the event of any agression rendering their 
protection desirable. 

From this time till towards the close of the century, 
the state of Switzerland received no permanent or ma- 
terial alteration. Revolts of parts of the country against 
their particular governments, and -wars between the 
various cantons, were matters of frequent occurrence ; 
but, save the slaughter and waste of property which 
these occasioned, they produced no considerable effect 
upon (he country as a whole. The large towns, as often 
as they succeeded in quelling the revolts of the pea- 
santry, tyrannized over them, and were themselves 
despotically ruled by the old and wealthy families which 
contrived to monopolize the chief offices of power and 
profit ; and this nominally democratic country had, in 
truth, fur less of real liberty than their wise forefathers 
had when under feodal lords. 

Passing over the petty and frequent squabbles above 
alluded to, which, though fhey cost much bloodshed 
and waste of property, arc, as Milton said of the battles 
of the Saxon heptarchy, " no more worthy of the his- 
torian's notice than the skirmishes of kites and crows," 
we now come to a period of the history of Switzerland, 
when that country drew the power of the French re- 
public upon it, and found, by experience, what reason 
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should have taught them, that internal discord paves 
the way for external aggression, and, while it invites 
attack, diminishes the power of resisting. In 1797, 
the French republic, which had previously interfered 
in the affairs of Switzerland, manifested a determination 
to endeavour to obtain possession of that country, which 
was the more tempting to the French, as it commanded 
an easy road into Italy, and unmasked a large portion 
of Germany. Napoleon, who at this time was with the 
army of Italy, had obtained, by means of his spies, very 
complete information upon the affairs of Switzerland, 
and he readily perceived that the dissentions of the 
confederated cantons were highly favourable to any 
attempts he might make to obtain possession of the 
whole country. He had already conquered all Lom- 
bardy, and was thus placed in proximity to the Valte- 
line, Cleves, and Bormio. The inhabitants of these 
places were much dissatisfied with the treatment they 
received from the larger states of the Swiss confede- 
ration; and they were now guilty of the suicidal im- 
prudence of soliciting the aid of Napolean. Nothing 
could have been more agreeable to his wishes, and he 
forthwith demanded of the Grisons that the people of 
the Valteline, Cleves, and Bormio, should be admitted 
to a participation of the rights and privileges of the 
larger Swiss states. He added, that if the Grisons 
should not comply with this demand by the 32d of 
October in that year, 1797, he would take possession of 
the oppressed places, and unite them to his uewly- 
formed republic of Lombardy. The Grisons did not 
comply with the demand of Napoleon, and he, delighted 
with the opportunity, took possession of the places which 
had complained to him, and united them to Lombardy, 
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The Swiss were, by this time, so well aware of the 
profound policy and mighty military genius of Napo- 
leon, that they tamely submitted to encroachment upon 
their territory ; an encroachment which was followed 
by still more insulting oppression on his side, and still 
more degrading submission on theirs. A considerable 
number of French royalists, who had emigrated from 
their country to avoid the persecution they could not 
resist, or the degradation and subserviency they could 
not endure, had taken up thetr abode in Switzerland. 
Napoleon demanded that these unfortunate people 
should be further banished from the Swiss territory; 
and the once indomitable and bold Swiss banished them 
accordingly. The directory of the French, or rather 
its master spirit. Napoleon, next demanded that the 
English ambassador should be dismissed ; and the con- 
federation would have complied with even this demand, 
bad not the English ambassador spared them that deep 
degradation, by voluntarily withdrawing to hia own 
country. 

While the confederation, as a whole, was thus tame 
in its submission to a foreign foe, the governments of 
the individual cantons were imprudent enough to weaken 
their country still farther, by continuing to treat their 
people with the same despotism which had already 
caused so many revolts, and so great and grievous an 
outpouring of human blood. They seem to have ac- 
tually laboured under a judicial infatuation, aud to have 
taken every opportunity to afford a pretext to France 
and her rulers, to extend their interference and to mul- 
tiply their insults. 

The folly of the government of Berne gave the 
French an opportunity to take the people of the Pays 
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de Vaud under their protection ; and that district was 
entered, in 1798, by a French army commanded by 
the general Brune. 

This occurrence seems to have awakened the various 
cantonal governments to a sense of the necessity which 
existed for their conciliating the people whom they 
ruled, and various concessions were made by them, with 
that especial aim. But this vise course was taken, 
as is but too frequently the case with both govern- 
ments and individuals, when the evils which the 
contrary line of conduct had created were past remedy. 
For, though the people were reconciled to their rulers, 
and anxious to co-operate with them in protecting 
their country against foreign aggressors, the army was 
in a state of complete disorganization, while that 
of the French was perfect in its discipline, flushed with 
repeated triumphs, and possessed of abundant resources. 

The French were not unaware of their great and 
numerous advantages ^ and having "liberated" the 
Vaudois, they now only waited for a specious pretext 
for attacking Berne. A mere accident furnished them 
with the pretext they wished for. A French officer, 
escorted by two dragoons, approaching the village of 
Thierens after nightfall, was fired upon by the Bornois. 
The dragoons were killed, and the officer returned to 
report the transaction to his superiors ; and though the 
government of Berne protested that the violence arose 
not from hostility, but from the ignorance of those who 
committed it, the French persisted in treating it as 
a premeditated act of hostility, and made preparations 
for taking vengeance upon the Bemois, and for occu- 
pying Berne. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF SWITZERLAND — Continhb 



No apology, however abject, or explanation, howcTer 
clear, could satisfy the French. They Lad a plausible 
pretext for Injuring the Swiss, and they proceeded to 
act upon it with promptitude. General Brune de- 
manded that the magistrates and council should be de- 
prived of their offices, and that the Swiss should form a 
provisional government, until the Directory of France 
should be at leisure to frame a constitutiou for them. 
The rigour and the obvious aim of these demands, 
startled even the hitherto pliant government of Swit- 
zerland, and a deputation was dispatched by it to en- 
deavour to argue the general into greater moderation. 
Argument, however, was of no avail ; the general ad- 
hered to his demands, and though he agreed to give the 
council fifteen days to consider, he did so only because 
he required that time to procure a reinforcement of 
troops from the army of the Rhine. 

During this delay the Swiss government was con- 
stantly employed in endeavouring to obtain better terms, 
although each new attempt only drew down some new 
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mortification. Bat the Swiss people had not lost all the 
old spirit which had made their fathers the victors 
in a hundred fights. The Bernois regular troops, and 
militia, were under arms, and, with the auxiliaries from 
other cantons, an army of twenty-two thousand men 
was assembled. General d'Erlach, the commander of 
this force, waited upon the council, attended by a depu- 
tation of eighty of his officers, and represented that his 
troops were animated by the best spirit and eager to de- 
fend their country. His representations roused the coun- 
cil from its pusillanimous apathy ; and it was deter- 
mined, that directly the truce should have expired, the 
enemy should be attacked ; a determination which was 
hailed with perfect rapture hy the soldiers, to whom 
D'Erlach hastened to commnnicate it. But their rap- 
ture was but of short duration ; for D'Erlach had 
scarcely left the council of Berne, when that body re- 
lapsed into its former apathy, and at length actually 
declared its own dissolution and that of the magistracy. 

The French, whose emissaries had, during the time 
of the truce, been actively employed in producing dis- 
affection and desertion among the Swiss troops, having 
now received the reinforcement which their general 
desired, made a. general attack upon the whole line of 
the Swiss. The militia, charged with the protection of 
Soleure and Fribourg, made a brave though unavailing 
resistance ; and though they were at length obliged to 
retreat, they did so in fighting order, and carried with 
them the cannon from the arsenal of Fribourg. 

This first attack of the French was made on the 
2d of March, and on the fifth it was followed up by the 
French, fifteen thousand of whom attacked about eight 
thousand of the Swiss. A long and severe contest took 
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place, and reinforcements coming to the aid of the 
Swiss, they put the enemy to tlight, killing' two thou- 
sand of them and capturing eighteen guns. The Swiss 
had scarcely time to congratulate each other upon this 
brilliani success, when they learned that their main body, 
commanded by D'Erlach, had been attacked by eighteen 
thousand of the French, under the command of Schanen- 
berg, and completely routed ; and that the dispersed 
remnant of the army had, in their mingled shame and 
rage, put to death two colonels and the brave, and pre- 
Tiously idolized, D'Erlach himself. In justification of 
this disgraceful outrage, the guilty soldiers produced 
documents, forged, no doubt, by the French, which 
asserted that D'Erlach had bargained to betray his 
troops into such a position, as would render them an 
easy prey to their enemies. 

On the death of D'Erlach and the dispersion of his 
troops, Schauenberg occupied Berne ; and the other 
cantons of the confederation offered no farther armed 
resistance to the interference of the French, who now 
proceeded to seize upon the treasures, their conquest 
bad put within their reach. Berne, Soleure, Lucerne, 
Fribourg, and Zurich, were successively rifled of their 
public property, even to the contents of their arsenals ; 
and Schauenberg, laden with the rich fruits of his ini- 
quitous victories, departed for Italy to take the place of 
Massena, who commanded the French army in that 
country, Lecarlier arrived in Switzerland to replace 
Schauenberg, and he proceeded to levy heavy lines 
upon the Swiss in general, but more especially upon 
the patrician families of Berne, Soleure, Fribonrg, and 
Zurich. Even the Vaudois, in whose favour the French 
had originally pretended to interfere, were ordered to 
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furnish forthwith a subsidy of 700,000 francs and four 
thousand men. 

Having made his pecuniary arrangements, after the 
approved fashion of those who deem the ability of their 
victims to contribute as unbounded as their own desire 
to receive, Lec^lier now issued a proclamation, an- 
nouncing that the directory of France had framed a 
constitution for the Swiss ; and, calling upon the several 
cantons to send their deputies to Arau, on the sixteenth. 
That the deputies might be in no danger of mistaking 
the course which they were expected to take, the pro- 
clamation of the benevolent liberators added, that as 
the constitution prepared for Switzerland was the sole 
means by which anarchy could be avoided, any one who 
should oppose its adoption would be deemed an enemy 
at once to Switzerland and to the French republic. 
The constitution, thus unceremoniously introduced to 
those whose rights and property it was in future to 
regulate, provided that the cantons should be under one 
undivided government ; that they should be represented 
in a general diet, to be held at Arau^ by deputies 
chosen by the people ; that Arau should be the seat of 
government, which, when elected, should have the ap- 
pointment of the prefects and other local authorities. 
The republic, thus governed, was to be divided into 
eighteen cantons ; Berne being divided into four, named 
Vaud, Oberland, Argovie, and Berne; while Uri, 
SchwyZy Unterwald, and Zug, were to form but one 
canton, called the Waldstetten ; and Basle, Thur- 
govie, Lugano, Bellinzine, and the Valais, were 
to form new cantons, under those names respectively. 
St. Gall, on the other hand, was to form part of 
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Appenzeil, aud Geneva and Mulbouse to be united to 
France. 

The inhabitants of the Waldstetten, who had been 
the first founders of Swiss liberty, were now aiso its 
latest champions. They dispatched deputies to general 
Brune, with orders to represent to him that they had 
long been happy and content with their interuaJ govern- 
ment, and to deprecate any interference with it. In 
the event of the deputies failing to make any impression 
upon the general, they were to demand passports for 
Paris, and proceed thither to state their case to the 
directory. The reception of the Waldstetten deputies 
by General Brune was decisive as to the determination 
of the French ; for he not only refused to furnish them 
with passports for Paris, but also assured them that if 
in the course of twelve days the Waldstetten should not 
have signified its acceptance of the new constitution, he 
would put his whole force iu motion to compel them to 
adopt it. This answer had the effect of rousing the 
Waldstetten to resistance ; their very women armed 
themselves, and the priests, who had almost unbounded 
influence with their people, might be seen marching at 
the head of them with a crucifix in one hand and a sword 
in the other. Animated by the conduct of the Wald- 
stetten, great numbers, in the neighbouring cantons, 
took up arms and joined thera ; and tlieir force was soon 
so considerable, that, occupying Lucerne as their centre, 
their right rested on the lake of Zurich, and their left 
on Meyringen, above the lake of Brientz. 

But if the Swiss were bold and prompt, they had a 
no less bold and prompt enemy to oppose ; and, accord- 
ingly, they had scarcely taken up this position, doubly 
valuable to them as likely to encourage and aid the 
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rising of the population of Entlibouch and HasH, when 
both their flanks were attacked and obliged to withdraw 
towards the main body on the Lucerne lake. 

The first ill consequence of this partial defeat was 
that the Swiss force became less single in its object; 
and, instead of desiring to attack the French in one 
imposing and united force, the troops of each canton now 
aimed only at the defence of their own particular fron- 
tier. The body which had garrisoned Lucerne withdrew 
from it, and the French marched in on the following 
day. Several partial actions now took place, in which 
the troops of Schwyz bore the chief part. But, though 
they even obtained some slight successes, Ihey were 
unable to preserve Kaznach, which, on a second attack, 
the French entered in triumph. 

After this time the Swiss force was spread over so 
great an extent of ground, that its exertions must be 
characterized rather as skirmishes than battles ; though 
the various parties and their leaders were individually 
deserving of the highest praise for the brilliant, though 
uselessvalourand hardihood they displayed. Paravacine, 
Hauser, and Heding, are names which will ever be dear 
to the reader of Swiss history, for the courage and 
patriotism with which they are connected. 

Reding, especially, signalised himself by leading on 
his compatriots, while there was the shadow of a hope 
that they could succeed. But, although finding that 
every new attack was but a new defeat, and that his 
men were worn out by successive days and nights of 
watching, fighting, and privation, he resolved to endea- 
vour to obtain honourable and advantageous terms for 
Schwyz. He accordingly procured an armistice of 
twenty-four hours ; and, during that time, though with 
H 2 
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great difficulty and after long and violent debates, suc- 
ceeded in getting the majority to agree to accept the 
new constitution, on condition that they should not l>e 
called upon for a subsidy of either men or monsy ■ that 
they should retain their arms, and that their religion, to 
which they were enthusiastically attached, should in no 
wise be interfered with. To these terms the French 
general acceded ; and thus the brave people of Schwyz 
obtained, by their resistance, more favour from their 
foes than had been obtained by those cantons which had 
earlier and more peaceably submitted. 

Scarcely had the French quelled Schwyz and its 
auxiliaries, when the mountaineers of the Haut Vallais 
armed themselves in opposition to the new form of go- 
vernment. Their opposition, though furious, was but 
short and unavailiug; for they were completely over- 
whelmed by the superior numbers of the enemy, and 
almost wholly cut to pieces. On taking Sion, the chief 
town of this district, the French troops were guilty of 
the most horrible excesses, although a white flag was 
displayed before they entered, and the gates were opened 
to them by the inhabitants. 

The constitution was now accepted and established. 
This done, a treaty was made with France, and, by one 
of the articles, the Swiss republic was bound to furnish 
to its late foe and new ally a force of eighteen thousand 
men. The consequence was, that all the miseries of the 
conscription were soon made familiar to the Swiss, as 
they had previously been to the population of France. 
These miseries, and the heavy taxes laid on to defray 
the expense of the troops and of the members of the 
new government, who had salaries greatly beyond those 
which the old functionaries of the confederation had 
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been allowed, caused great discontent to the people ; 
and their minds were still farther exasperated, by a law 
which enacted the sequestration of the abbey lands, the 
abolition of tithes, and the discontinuance of the custom 
of taking novices into religious houses. 

Even these vexations would, probably, not have 
driven any of the people to actual revolt, had not the 
central government, anxious to secure the power which 
they found so profitable, required that all the people 
should swear allegiance to the new constitution, under 
the penalty of being deprived of all rights of citizenship 
in case of refusal. 

The Waldstetten were always very tenacious in points 
of religion; and they objected to the proposed oath, 
from a feeling that it would, if once taken, render them 
incapable of any attempt at regaining their freedom, in 
the event of a favourable opportunity presenting itself. 

The first opposition to the proposed oath was made 
by the people of Schwyz, who surrounded the council- 
chamber^ and demanded that the magistrates should 
produce the articles of capitulation, signed by Schauen- 
berg; but on these being produced, it was found that 
the article had been omitted, which was to have 
guaranteed the inviolableness of the religion of the 
people of Schwyz. The discovery of this omission 
greatly enraged them, and they insulted their ma- 
gistrates, and would probably have proceeded to 
some acts of violence, but for the intreaties of their 
brave and esteemed general. Reding, by whose advice 
a deputation was sent to Schauenberg, to demand a 
written confirmation of his own former agreement to the 
omitted article. The general returned for answer, that 
if the people attempted any opposition to the govern- 
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meat be would lay their country waste ; and that tlieir 
submission must be accompanied by the replacing of 
those members of their local government, whom their 
threats bad driven away. The people of Schywz had 
by this time somewhat cooled, and, reflecting upon the 
carnage and plunder to which they had already been ex- 
posed, (hej followed the advice of their leaders, and 
submitted. Not so those of the lower Unterwald, who 
had also risen to oppose the oath-taking. These, at the 
instigation of their priests, had banished their magis- 
trates, and elected more popular men to their ofiices; 
and, while they sent a deputation to the directory, to 
demand that all the articles of the capitulation signed 
by Schauenberg, and in which tbey were a party, should 
be strictly observed, they busied themselves in preparing 
to resist, in case of force being resorted to by the French. 

The deputation soon returoed with an answer, pre- 
cisely the same as that sent to Schwyz, save that the 
French demanded that the priests of lower Unterwald 
should be delivered into their hands, as the ring-leaders 
and inciters of this new revolt. The people treated this 
answer with scorn, and resolved rather to perish in an 
unequal fight, than deliver their friends into the power 
of their enemies. The priests, on their part, left no 
means untried to foster and increase the determination 
and zeal of their people. They distributed relics, 
images, and consecrated banners among them, and as- 
sured them of blessing upon their efforts. 

The zeal of the people of the lower Unterwald, in- 
flamed as it had been by the exhortations of their own 
priests, was raised still higher by the arrival among 
them of a capuchin named Paul Steigger. In the 
former quarrel between Schwyz and France he had 
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been one of the most daring of the Swiss leaders, and 
he had taken a part in all the severe actions. When 
the capitulation took place between Schauenberg on the 
part of the French, and Reding on that of the people of 
Schwyz, Steigger withdrew, and took refuge in the 
Tyrol. He now traversed the valleys of the Unter- 
wald, mounted upon a superb charger ; and with his 
sabre by bis side and crucifix at his breast, he appealed 
with spirit-stirring eloquence^ alternately to the religion 
and to the warlike disposition of the peasantry. He 
assured them that the people of Schwyz would rise up 
again and join them ; that speedy assistance would be 
afibrded them by Austria ; and, finally, that heaven it- 
self would send legions of angels to fight on their side. 
But though he promised them supernatural aid^ he did 
not allow them to rely upon it, so far as to omit any 
merely human means by which their safety and success 
might be achieved. Weapons of every kind were ma- 
nufactured, redoubts thrown up, and batteries erected ; 
and art was made to increase the obstacles which nature 
had placed in the way of an invading army. 

The time allowed to the Unterwalders, in which to 
send in their submission, having elapsed, the French, to 
the number of twelve thousand, now made their appear- 
ance on the frontier. After several minor atfairs, in 
which the Swiss had rather the advantage, the French 
became somewhat more earnest in their work, and 
pushed forward for Stanz. As they approached this 
town, they were attacked, not only by the force with 
which they had already been engaged, but also by most 
of the population of Stanz, and by volunteers from Uri 
and Schwyz, who had succeeded in forcing the French 
guard on the frontier. The fire on both sides was mur- 
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derous^ and the French were twice repulsed, in attempts 
to scale the heights, by huge masses of rock, which the 
peasantry loosened and hurled down upon them. At 
length, a division which had made a detour, took the 
force charged with the protection of Stanz itself in the 
rear ; and the heights of the Burgenberg being at the 
same time gained, and its guns silenced by another di- 
vision, the devoted peasantry of the Unterwald had no 
longer a hope. But they were roused to despair, and 
women and children fought beside their husbands and 
fathers. The French troops, enraged at an opposition 
which was as useless as it was desperate, regarded 
neither sex nor age ; and the very priest at the altar, 
and sixty-two of his congregation, were slain in the 
church, as were eighteen young girls near the chapel of 
Winkelried. The leaders of the people, when they 
found all hope lost, took to flight; and the unhappy 
Unterwalders were plunged into such horrible distress, 
that the French general actually shared with them the. 
rations of his own soldiery, and subscriptions were raised 
for them throughout the other cantons and in England. 
Though the Unterwalders and the people of Schwyz 
had been thus unfortunate in their endeavours to liberate 
their country, the government was so manifestly the 
mere tool of the French government, and so cringingly 
submissive to the French pro-consul, Rapinat, that there 
was a general feeling^of hatred to it existing, and con- 
stantly on the increase, throughout the whole of Swit- 
zerland. In fact, the council or directory at Aran was 
itself divided ; many of the members being disgusted at 
the subserviency of their colleagues, whose sole objects 
seemed to be to please the French government, and 
plunder the Swiss people, and though there was every- 
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where submission, there was nowhere either love or 
respect. 

In the summer of 1798, the directory at Arau sent 
deputies to the Grisous to solicit them to join the Hel- 
vetic repuhlic ■ a measure which the French were very 
anxious for, as the country of the Grisons was of great 
importance to both France and Austria. But though the 
government of the Grisons, having been raised to power 
by the revolution of France, which had caused the 
Grisons to throw off the yoke of its aristocracy, was well 
enough inclined towards France, there were several cir- 
cumstances which rendered it diificult to bring about 
any union between Switzerland and the Grisons; a 
measure which would have made the latter, in common 
with the former, a mere province of France. The aris- 
tocracy, now very much beloved by the people, detested 
the French, to whose example they attributed their de- 
privation of power ; and the horrible sufferings which 
had marked the progress of the French in their en- 
croachment upon the Swiss confederation, had certainly 
not tended to make their presence and rule very de- 
sirable, to even the common people of the Grisons. 
But, placed as the Grisons were, in a spot as desirable 
to Austria as to France, during any war between those 
powers, and too weak to assert and maintain a neu- 
trality, it was necessary that they should now either 
unite themselves to France, in \iOnsenting to a union 
with the Helvetic republic, or ally themselves to Austria, 
to secure themselves against France, For this latter 
course the Salis family, the most ancient and honour- 
able of the country, were extremely desirous, as they A 

Lhad always maintained a close correspondence with that H 

country ; and, having vast inliuence and numerous ad- ^M 
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hereots scarcely less irillnentiBl, they succeeded iu caus- 
ing the Heivelic proposul to be rejected, and seveu 
battalions of Austrian troops to be admitted into Stanz, 
where a council of war was formed, and invested with 
supreme power, until the danger of any attack should 
be passed by i and the whole remainder of the year was 
passed in making preparations to repel any attack which 
might be made by the French or by the Swiss at their 
instigation. 

Though the treaty of Campo Formio occasioned a ces- 
satioD of arms, all Europe perceived that it was not 
likely to hold. England, Russia, and Austria, bad 
already coalesced, and the troops of the last-named 
power and those of France, were already prepared for 
action, when the murder of the French plenipotentiaries 
in 1799, a crime, by the way, of which the French go- 
vernment itself was not entirely unsuspected, put the 
vast forces of France in motion. It is with Ihst divi- 
sion of it which occupied Switzerland, and was then 
commanded by Massena, that we have to do in this 
sketch. Suddenly commencing hostilities upon the 
Grisous, Massena took the fort of Lucien Stieg, which 
commanded that side of the country, and turned the 
position of the Austrians at Cone. Other corps of the 
French army, just at the same time, occupied all the 
points of entrance to the Grisons from the Tyrol, and 
the Austrian general, thus hemmed in, and without hope 
of succour, was compelled to surrender on the best terms 
he could procure. The state of affairs was now quite 
changed in the Grisous. The democratic party, which 
had been obliged to resign power on the formation of 
tliB council of war and the alliance with Austria, were 
now unexpectedly made triumphant, and as Ihoy owrd 
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this restoration to power, as thej had owed their original 
elevation to it, to the French, they were unbounded in 
their devotion to them. The incorporation of the country 
of OrisoQS with the Helvetic republic was now voted, 
and the leading men of the party friendly to Austria 
were arrested, and sent into France as hostages for tbe 
peaceable conduct of their political adherents. 

The Austrians, shortly afterwards, received such 
strong reinforcements, that the French were oblig'ed to 
retire in several parts, especially from the Tyrol, to tbe 
very centre of which they had penetrated ; and it now 
became evident that Switzerland was doomed to be the 
theatre of war. In the subsequent struggle between 
the opposed alliances of the great powers, the Helvetic 
Republic, including the Grisons, were exposed to every 
species of suffering ; and the rulers taking part with 
France, and the ruled with Austria and their respective 
allies, were alternately plunged into abasement and 
terror, and flushed with hope ; and in 1799, the mas- 
terly conduct of Massena, who, after a tremendous con- 
flict, obliged the Russian general, Suwarrow, to retreat, 
I placed Switzerland entirely in the power of France. 

I The directory now resumed its power ; and all those 

I Swiss, who, either in a military or in a civil capacity 

I had mded Austria, were compelled to abandon their 

I country to avoid the persecution which they knew 

I awaited them. The brave little canton of Schwyz is 

I said to have been actually almost depopulated from this 

I cause. The valleys of Uri and other Alpine portions of 

B Switzerland, so long the scene of slaughter, were now 

H uncultivated, and the population reduced to little short 

H of actual starvation. In every direction, the bare fields 

H and the ruins of villages and cottages told in eloquent 
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misery ibe tale oi" mao's ruthlessness, and war' 
structlve power. 

When Napoleon returned from Egypt, the new as- 
pect of affairs in France caused new convulsions in 
Switzerland. The directory was divided into parties, 
each of which hoped to derive advantage from change. 
At the head of one of these parties was Colonel La 
Harpe, a violent republican in theory, but a tyrant in 
heart, and entirely devoted to France. Finding that 
all his arbitrary measures were opposed, and that the 
oppositiou even wished to vote the dissolution of the 
the power of which they were a part, he endeavoured 
to persuade bis colleagues to resort to his favourite 
argument, the ultima ratio regum. To his astonishment 
and rage, be was foiled ; and this attempt, and bis 
wishes, becoming known to the grand council, tbey 
declared the directory guilty of meditating treason, and 
voted its dissolution. He immediately retired to Lau- 
sanne, but was shortly afterwards arrested, and would 
have been condignly dealt with, had he not contrived to 
escape from his guards in the nigbt, and gain the French 
territory. The revolution thus efTected, occurred in 
January, 1800; and the directory was replaced by a new 
government, which, though in some things it was adapted 
to soothe the various cantons, by seeming to govern 
them impartially, had not the power to restore confi- 
dence and prosperity to a country, wasted abke hy open 
foe and pretended friend, burthened with exorbitant 
taxes, and divided into almost innumerable factions, 
great and small. It did, however, all that lay in its 
power, and, being only provisionally appointed, busied 
itself in framing such a constitution as seemed best 
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adapted to the wants of Switzerland and the aspect of 
the times. 

For the particulars of the successes of Napoleon and 
the French forces during the year 1800, the reader 
will, of course, refer to the general history of Europe. 
We have only to do with them as far as their effect 
upon Switzerland is concerned. When the court of 
Austria was reduced by the tremendous battles of Ma- 
rengo and Hohenlinden to sue for peace, the treaty 
which was signed at Luneville guaranteed the inde- 
pendence of Switzerland ; and the provisional govem- 
ment, knowing that they must look to France for aid, 
sent thither a draft of the constitution, which they 
had framed. The deputy charged to deliver it, re- 
ceived it back, and with it one which Napoleon said he 
deemed much better adapted to the country, and which 
he professed to have received from the hands of a 
stranger. It was, indeed, generally well adapted to 
the wants of Switzerland, but, as that unhappy country 
was divided by three violent parties, it could be agree- 
able to only one of them. New distractions ensued ; 
canton was again at feud with canton, and people with 
rulers. 

Napoleon saw clearly enough that, though the treaty 
of Luneville provided that the Swiss should be fully 
at liberty to frame their own constitution, the rancour 
of Swiss party feeling, and the inability of any one of 
the parties to maintain itself permanently against the 
other two, would compel them at length to resort to 
France for aid and advice. He, therefore, beheld the 
feuds of the Swiss with delight, and, rightly judging 
that nothing but the presence of his troops prevented 
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the entire country from being plunged into a civil var, 
he ordered his generals to withdraw them. It was a 
master-stroke of policy, and it fully answered the pur- 
pose for which it was designed. The departure of the 
French was the signal for revolt ; and the Swiss made, 
and unmade, inefilcient governments, with a marvellous 
and uifra- revolutionary celerity. 

Having allowed the Swiss to pillage and abuse each 
other until all parties were tired of the anarchy which 
alt parties had helped to produce. Napoleon now sud- 
denly proclaimed France the arbitrator between the 
struggling parties ; and made the arbitration efficient 
by sending an army under General Bapp to advance 
on Lausanne, and another, under Marshal Ney, to 
Huninguen. Basle, Soleure and Argovie were occu- 
pied in quick succession by these troops, while detach- 
ments from the army of Italy were poured into the 
Orisons. The existing government, seeing that it 
would be a sheer act of madness to endeavour to op- 
pose forces so overwhelming, submitted to Marshal 
Ney's order for their self-dissolution, but accompanied 
their submission by a written protest, signed by the de- 
puties of the eighteen cantons, in which the right of 
Switzerland to form its own government was distinctly 
■ asserted, and the compulsory nature of the submission 

H as distinctly declared. When a central government 

^M had been provisonally established, and some of the 

H more violent party leaders seized and sent to Paris 

H as hostages for the conduct of their respective parties, 

^^ Napoleon ordered deputies from all the cantons to as- 

^^ semble at Parts to deliberate upon a constitution for 

^H their common country. Several months were passed in 

^H debates, at which Napoleon occasionally attended, and 
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in which the senators, Barthelemy, FoucL^, Reederer 
and Desmourier, regularly took part. The result was 
an act of mediation which certainly seems to have been 
drawn up with a view to reconcile opposite factious, aad 
fairly meeting various interests. It was not ill received 
in any part of Switzerland excepting Zurich, in which 
canton several commuoes rose up in arms, and were 
only repressed by a resort to force. 

Supported, as the new government was, by Napo- 
leon, it maintained its power and preserved order in the 
country till 1813 without even the show of dilTiculty. 
But when the power of Napoleon was shaken to its 
centre, and his once daring banner trampled down by 
the allied powers of outraged and insulted Europe, 
Switzerland again was disturbed by intestine feuds. 
These, however, the very originators of them soon 
ended, for they saw that nothing but unanimity could 
make Switzerland respectable, or preserve her from 
foreign aggression. In these feelings the Swiss can- 
tons sent deputies to the congress of Vienna in 1815, 
and the claims of the various cantons were there heard 
and decided on. The integrity of the country was 
guaranteed by the great powers. Geneva, Valais and 
Neufchatel were ceded to it as new cantons, and a con- 
stitution, based on the act of mediation, framed for the 
whole cantons, amounting, with these additions, to 
twenty-two. 

A diet now assembles annually, sitting alternately at 
Berne, Lucerne and Zurich, for the protection of the 
general interests, while the particular government of 
each canton has the direction of its internal aifairi. 
Some of the cantonal governments, those of the Wald- 
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stetteii for iDstance, are pure democracies, while tlie 
others are more or less aristocratioal. 

I shall add to the above sketch a brief account of 
the more particular powers of the diet ; and, as a spe- 
cimen of the cantonal governments, describe that of the 
Pays de Vaud, which holds a medium between the 
purely democralical and more strict aristocracies. 

The powers of the diet relate more essentially to war 
and peace : it, alone, has authority to declare the one 
or conclude the other. It also maintains, with few ex- 
ceptions, all exterior diplomatic relations. In cases of 
insurrection or of war, all the cantons owe obedience to 
it. It appoints the generals who command in war, and 
orders the taxes requisite for its maintenance ; the pro- 
portions, however, which the respective cantons have to 
pay, are fixed by a law of the confederation. There is, 
also, a federal tax collected on the frontiers, on certain 
exports and imports, destined expressly for this purpose. 
The Landamraaii of the directing canton assembles and 
presides at the diet, and receives the foreign ambassa- 
dors; he is paid by his particular canton. The deputies 
of the different cantons are remunerated by them. 

The Canton de Vaud is governed by a grand council, 
which assembles regularly once in the year, and a coun- 
cil of state (the executive) appointed by it. 

The manner in which the grand council is composed 
is as follows : the sixty circles, into which the canton is 
divided, send each a direct deputy, with the exception 
of Lausanne, which, from its more numerous population, 
sends four. In addition to its direct number, each 
circle also nominates four candidates, from whom the 
grand council itself elects one. In addition to these, an 
electoral commission, composed of the council of state. 
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the tribuual of appeal, auJ forty members of tlie grand 
council (who are balloted for), elect fifty-four other mem- 
bers ; these, together with the members of the council 
of state, who sit by right also in this, form the grand 
council, consisting, in the whole, of one hundred and 
ninety members. These members are chosen for twelve 
years, a third part quitting every four years. The di- 
rect deputies are paid by their respective circles. The 
quali6cation for a direct member is 2,500 francs on real 
estate, or 5,000 on mortgage ; for a candidate, 10,000 
real estate, or 20,000 on mortgage. Of the fifty-four 
elected by the commission, thirty-six require the same 
qualification as the candidates, the remaining eighteen 
may be simply citizens. The grand council is the sove- 
reign power. The council of state is elected from and 
by it : it consists of thirteen members. This council, as 
1 have before said, is the executive ; it is charged with 
the fulfilment of all laws and decrees ; the military force 
is subject to it for the maintenance of public order, as 
is also the municipality, any member of which it has the 
power of suspending or dismissing. It has the right of 
convoking the grand council, or of prolonging its ses- 
sions. For the better administration of affairs, it is 
divided into four departments of three members each ; 
the first, of justice and police : the second, the interior; 
the third, military; the fourth, finances. The Lan- 
damman, who presides at the council of state, has 
the entr^ to all the departments. The members of the 
different departments change places trienniaily, so that, 
as they hold office for twelve years, each is employed in 
all before his exit. 

The grand council assembles annually in May : its 
usual session is one month. It accepts or rejects the 
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projects of laws or taxes proposed to it by the council of 
state ; it receives and passes the financial accounts of 
that body, which is also answerable to it for every part 
of its administration. When debates occur on these 
subjects, the members of the council of state withdraw. 
For the minor government, each circle has a judge of 
the peace and a lieutenant of the council of state ; and 
each commune a syndic and a municipality, elected tivrn 
among its own members. 

Besides the inferior tribunals, there is a tribunal of 
appeal, which judges in the last resort. Its members 
are appointed by the grand council ; they must not be 
under thirty years of age ; it is requisite that they 
have held some one of the superior administrative 
or judicial offices, or have been for five years members 
of one of the inferior courts, or advocates in the court 
of appeal. Doctors or licentiates of law are also admis- 
sible. The members of this tribunal, like those of the 
two councils, are elected for twelve years, changing one 
quarter of its members every three years ; they are, 
however, re-eligible. The salaries of all these public 
functionaries are extremely moderate ; that of the Lan- 
damman, the chief magistrate, is but one hundred a 
year as Landamman, and one hundred and fifty for his 
office as counsellor of atute : but he has a house to live 
in. The counsellors of state, who are constantly em- 
ployed, and who require, of course, to be men of edu- 
cation and ability, have only one hundred and fifty 
pounds a year ; the attorney-general and the members 
of the council of appeal have still less. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



LAUSANNE. 



Having now briefly glanced at the history of the vari- 
ous cantons of Switsserland, the reader will return with 
me to Lausanne. This city is situated on a steep hill, 
at the distance of about half a league from the lake of 
Greneva, of which there is a superb view from several 
parts of it, and especially from the promenade, Mont 
Benon. A deep ravine runs through the city, and 
divides it into nearly equal parts, the lower part 
running parallel with the lake for about half a mile. 
The upper and lower parts of the town are connected by 
cross streets, at aboat the centre of the ravine. These 
streets, from their situation, are necessarily extremely 
steep. Indeed, the ascent to the city itself is so difficult, 
that the approaches are like fatiguing staircases. 

The form of the whole city of Geneva is that of a 
triangle, the base of which is almost entirely occupied 
by the cathedral and its terrace, which commands the 
whole lower town. The cathedral is a very extensive 
gothic pile, but it is by no means a fine specimen of 
architecture ; the tall shining spire which surmounts it 
on one side contrasting oddly and ill with a ponderous, 
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and clumsily constructed, tower on the other. The angle 
opposite to the cathedral is occupied by the chateau, a 
very old building, but in perfect preservation. It is 
built of stone to about three-fourths of its height, which 
is considerable, and of red brick to the remainder. 
There are small towers at the upper angles which pro- 
ject beyond the lower portion of the building. The 
chateau is principally devoted to the sittings of the 
council of state ; and in the court-yard are barracks 
and halls of assembly for the grand council. Be- 
tween the chateau and the cathedral, and in a line 
with them, are the college and the houses of the 
professors ; and on the opposite side, round which 
runs the river, are the ruins of some very ancient walls. 
The only public building of any consequence, not yet 
named, possessed by Lausanne, is its hospital, which is 
very extensive. The college contains a museum which 
is well worthy of a visit. 

The shops of this city are good, particularly those of 
the pastry-cooks, of which there are a great number. 
But the streets, which are very narrow, are quite desti- 
tute of foot-pavements ; and as most of them are ex- 
tremely steep, walking in Lausanne is anything but an 
agreeable exercise. But ouce beyond the houses, in 
any direction, the views are so delightful, that the oc- 
casional toil of ascending the hills is well rewarded. 
The Signale, a cliff which overhangs the chateau at the 
back of the city, commands a view of the lake, the 
mountains around it, the city itself, and a vast extent of 
country ; and from the Grand Roche, situated about 
half a mile from the city, on the road to France, Mont 
Blanc is partially visible. At about a league from Lau- 
sanne, there is a very romantic spot called the Riveira. 
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It is a long and deep ravine, abounding in fir-trees and 
scattered rocks ; and a rivulet, falling on the broken 
ground beneath, gives an additional interest to the fine 
views commanded by the rocks. Strangers who desire 
to visit this very fine scenery, should go by the path 
which is laid out through the wood on the edge nearest 
to Lausanne. 

The Tour de Gourze is another object well worthy of 
a traveller's notice. It is a ruined tower, at about two 
leagues from Lausanne, and is situated on a very steep 
conical rock, which commands a magnificent view of the 
lake and the country on all sides. The Bois de Ver- 
nard, the seat of a Monsieur Poller, is surrounded by 
singularly fine scenery. The house, which is of itself 
not worthy of any particular mention, is approached by 
a drive of considerable extent, bordered by a fine wood 
of beech. Beyond the house is an extensive ravine, 
broken into a variety of picturesque forms, and contain- 
ing abundance of trees, between which the visitor 
catches, from time to time, a glimpse of the lake, and 
the opposite mountains of Savov. One part of this 
ravine is ornamented with a cascade, overhung by some 
very fine trees, which partially shade it. 

The chateau of Wufflens, in the rear of Merges, is, 
even better worthy of a traveller's attention than either 
of the places named above. It is a square mansion, 
situated on a terrace, and has a lofty keep behind, with 
which it is connected by a small quadrangle enclosed by 
very high walls. In the keep there is a small lantern, 
formerly used as a look-out, for which purpose it is ad- 
mirably calculated, as it must command a view of the 
whole Pays de Vaud, from Fribourg to Geneva. The 
ascent to this lantern is so dilapidated as to be no longer 
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practicable; but the mansion, which in its style much 
resembles Bagland-castle, is in fine preservation, the 
bricks and cement of which it consists being so hardened 
as to defy all attempts to separate them. Some very 
ancient paintings are exhibited here ; among them is a 
portrait of Berthe, queen of this country, when it bore 
the name of Little Burgundy. She appears to have 
been a magnificent woman. 

Lake Leman, or the lake of Geneva, which I have so 
often had occasion to name, forms a semi-circle ou the 
Swiss side, nineteen leagues long, and is about ten miles 
in its greatest breadth. It contiuues nearly this breadth 
through about two-thirds of its length, but grows more 
and more contracted towards Geneva. In depth it 
varies very much, being nine hundred and fifty feet 
deep at the east end, under the mountains of Savoy, 
and only five hundred and twelve near the chateau of 
Chillon, the memorable prison of Bonivard. The banks 
of the lake, on the Swiss, or nortli, side, look like one 
vast vineyard, studded here and there with towns and 
villages. On the south-east, the lofty and rugged 
mountains of Savoy rise immediately from the brink of 
the lake, but, towards the centre of it, they recede, aud 
leave a considerable tract of rich land. This, however, 
is but scantily and badly cultivated, and in a great de- 
gree occupied by woods of chesnut-trees ; the Savoyard 
government discouraging its people from holding any 
intercourse with the Swiss. But, nearer to Geneva, the 
low projectiug land is better cultivated. At this end of 
the lake the Jura is near it on the north, and two re- 
markably advanced points of the Alps, Mont Saleve and 
the Voivons, approach it on the south. The view from 
the fu'st of these, which i.i three thousand aad seventy- 
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two feet above the level of the sea, is magnificent, in- 
cluding the Jura, the lake, the summits of Mont Blanc, 
and the neighbouring A^lps. 

Beautiful scenery must not tempt me to neglect fur- 
nishing information upon a less romantic, but not less 
important subject — economy; for there are few who 
desire to enjoy the former, who are not obliged to study 
the latter. 

In Lausanne house-rent is as heavy as in England, 
and provisions are not much cheaper, with the exception 
of wine, than they are in the retired parts of Wales and 
Devonshire. The average cost of wearing- apparel is 
about the same as with ourselves ; for, though some arti- 
cles are cheaper, others are proportionally dearer. The 
fuel used is wood, and the quantity consumed costs as 
much as coal fires of similar magnitude would cost in 
England^ — setting aside Loudon from our comparison. 
With these facts before him, the reader will perceive, 
that as a mere matter of economy Lausanne is not the 
place for an English family to seek, especially when the 
heavy expense of travelling thither is considered. 

But there is a great advantage to be derived from 
living here, by those who desire to mix with good so- 
ciety, without incurring those ruinous expenses which 
parlies inflict in England. The inhabitants of Lausanne 
lead an extremely gay life, but they incur no needless 
expense, and avoid ostentation without sacrificing hos- 
pitality. I do not think that there are four resident 
families in the city which expend a thousand a year^ 
but though no gaudy show excites families to ruin 
themselves, by imitating the follies of their wealthier 
neighbours, great information and elegance of manners 
are to be found among persons living in the plainest 
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and most unosteutatious maimer ; and Voltaire scarcely 
exaggerated, when he satd that the Lausannois, in com- 
mon with the inhabitants of the other great towns of 
Switzerland, united " the simplicity of the Spartans to 
the politeness of the Athenians." 

I was struck by one remarkable anomaly in the 
society of this democratical place ; a few families, them- 
selves not all descended from the ancient noblesse, and 
having no superiority in point of fortune, are actually 
more exclusive than our own nobility. The professors 
of the colleges, the most eminent lawyers, and, with 
but few exceptions, the clergy, are under the ban of 
these very fastidious and very ridiculous persons, who 
gratify an empty pride at the expence of pleasure, in- 
formation, and good manners. 

For the education of girls, Lausanne is equal to any 
place in Europe, both as to the terms and the abilities 
of the teachers. The best music-masters receive only 
fifteen batz, Is. 10^(1., per lesson; and the teachers Of 
dancing, drawing and the languages, receive still less. 
The terms of the best ladies' school in the place — that 
of the Dames Chabroux — at which there are no vaca- 
tions, are only thirty-six pounds a year, and this in- 
cludes Italian, French of course, and drawing. 

Here, as in the rest of Switzerland, every man from 
the age of eighteen to that of forty-five, is a soldier. 
They are divided into two bodies, the ^lite and the 
reserve; the former, which is bound to serve beyond 
the canton if required, is generally composed of the 
young and unmarried, and the latter, which remains 
for the protection of home, of the married and elder 
men. They And their own arms and clothing, and those 
of this canton serve, by turns, in the garrison duty at 




the capital, and are regularly drilled while doing so. 
They have frequent field days in the spring, and any 
stranger vho happens to be in Lausanne will readily 
believe, from the noise which will disturb him, what a 
drunken fellow bawled into my ear one day — "Nous 
sommes tous des guerriers ici." ITiey amount, in this 
canton, to about eighteen thousand men ; but, though 
they have a soldier-like carriage, and manoeuvre well, 
I cannot say much in praise of their subordination. 
I saw the reserve assembled, on one occasion, when 
they hooted the lieutenant of the council, who had to 
harangue them as the representative of government, 
until he left the ground in high displeasure; and the 
government subsequently accepted the resignation of 
the obnoxious ofhcer, instead of punishing the soldiers 
who insulted him. 

The boys of the college have a grand ffite here on 
the 23rd qf May. Dressed in full regimentals, they 
assemble on the Signal-hill to shoot at a mark with 
bows and arrows, the best marksmen receiving prizes. 
After dinner the boys are joined by their sisters, and 
they spend the rest of the day in waltzing to an ex- 
cellent band. 

A curious custom prevails here of serenading a lady 
on the night of her marriage. Not being aware of it, 
I was much astonished one night, at being kept awake 
for nearly an hour by a band which seemed to be sta- 
tioned under our windows, playing a variety of beau- 
tiful airs. On the following morning I learned that a 
newly married couple had taken up their abode in the 
house next to ours. On this occasion, the lady being 
English, our beautiful national anthem was introduced ; 
and it was with no common pleasure that I listened to 
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it in the dead silence of midnight and in a foreign 
limd. 

The proximity of the Vaudoia to France, and the 
constant influx of strangem, render the manners of the 
people less simple, and their morals less pure than those 
of the inhabitants of more secluded districts. It is, 
consequently, necessary to be cautious in dealings here 
as in England ; for both servants and tradesmen firmly 
believe that all Englishmen are wealthy and easily to 
be cheated, and overcharging is the result if the pur- 
chaser is not upon bis guard. 

But, though trading rogueries are not uncommon, 
the people here are more generally honest than with 
us ; as a proof of which, I may uame the fact that, 
though the gardens are protected by so slight a fence 
that the merest urchin might easily strip them, I have 
not, ill eighteen months, heard of a single depredation 
being committed upon tbem. 

There is, in fact, less crime committed here than in 
any other country of equal population, and jet the 
people are extremely poor ; and private charity, though 
very general, cannot compensate for the utter absence 
of poor laws, which are unknown here. The wives and 
children of the poor subsist, for the most part, upon 
vegetable soup and bread, and those of the labouring 
peasants who are best off, are satisfied if they can add 
to these a quarter of a pound of salt pork, fried with 
apples, for their principal meal. 

I have already said that the Lausannois are hos- 
pitable, and, though I spoke of a few of tbem as being 
exclusive, I must do them the justice to say that they 
are only so as to their compatriots ; for they freely re- 
ceive many foreigners who make no pretensions to no- 
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bilitj. In fact this society, called the Societe de 
Bourg, join, in the winter, with the usually excluded 
society of the place for the purpose of entertaining the 
foreigners. We had three splendid balls, with sup- 
pers, this winter ; at each of which there were three 
hundred persons present, and an orchestra of thirty 
musicians. To these balls foreigners cannot subscribe, 
but all of any respectability are invited. In addition 
to these public entertainments, though our circle of 
acquaintance is not very extensive, my family have 
been, on an average, to private balls and soirees twice 
a week during the winter. At some of these we had 
our suppers without tables, every one having his plate 
on his tnee. On one occasion as many as a hundred 
and thirty persons were supping thus. The smaller 
soirees usually commence with cards and end with 
dancing. Private theatricals are a favourite amuse- 
ment here; and they are fond of acting Proverbs, a 
short comedy, from the action of which you have to 
guess the proverb which it enforces, 

The ladies of this place are generally handsome, 
frank and animated, and most of them are more than 
commonly well informed. Yet the gentlemen, who 
are great politicians, prefer their clubs to the soirees of 
the ladies ; a preference which is, in my opinion, bad 
for more reiisons than one. 

In walking the streets of Lausanne, an Englishman 
notices a shortness of petticoat which he has not been 
accustomed to at home ; the fashion, however, gene- 
rally serves to display an extremely neat shoe, foot, 
and aucle. The close-fitting, black silk caps, worn in- 
stead of bonnets by the soubrettes, have a singular 
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appearance. As for the men one meets, they are 
usually bowing or smoking. 

The custom of sending young Englishmen to Ge- 
neva and the Pays de Yaud to acquire French is much 
on the increase ; and it is a very good one. For though 
here, as every where else in Europe, there are tempta- 
tions, there are fewer of them than in France. The 
journey does not cost above 20/., including board ; and 
highly respectable houses will receive a young man, 
en pension, for about a hundred a-year. 

A youth should be placed in a pension where there 
is not even one of his compatriots. In proof of this, 
I knew two young men, one of whom had been in 
Switzerland twelve months, and the other only three. 
The former was placed in a pension where there were 
two more Englishmen, the latter in one where he was 
entirely among foreigners ; and the consequence was, 
that the latter, in his first quarter of a year, spoke 
French more fluently than the former in his twelve 
months, though both, on their arrival, were completely 
ignorant of the language. 

The Vandois, though protestants, do not hesitate to 
spend their Sunday evenings in their favourite amuse- 
ment of dancing ; and, though the clergy preach against 
the custom, I think their preaching will scarcely abo- 
lish it. Shooting at the target is another amusement 
in which the young men of Switzerland indulge on 
Sundays. For this amusement they have aunnal re- 
unions, as they also have for Helvetic musical celebra- 
tions. From these meetings one excellent result pro- 
ceeds — the ancient cantonal prejudices are done away 
with. 

As a great portion of the Pays de Vaud consists of 
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vineyards, it may not be useless to ^ve a brief de- 
scription of them, and of the mode in which the wine 
is obtained. 

The vineyards have not, either in this country or in 
that part of France, including Burgundy, through 
which I have travelled, that beautiful appearance which 
we usually attribute to them ; having, in fact, more 
resemblance to a raspberry-ground than to any thiug 
else with which I am acquainted. The vines are 
planted in straight rows about twenty inches apart. 
No stem is allowed to retain more than three shoots, 
and these, as they grow, are stopped at a length of not 
more than three feet. For this purpose, and for the 
plucking off the superabundant tendrils, a great num- 
ber of Savoyards cross the lake and work in the vine- 
yards during the month of June. To each plant a 
stake is affixed, and the shoots that are left are tied to 
these with straws. 

At the vintage, the clusters, instead of being borne 
in baskets on the heads of the joyous peasantry, as poets 
choose to suppose them, are carried in small tubs ; 
economy of their juice being more important to the 
growers than any Arcadian grouping of men and wo- 
men. These tubs are successively emptied into a largei- 
one, and the grapes are then mashed with a birchen 
broom, and are thus made to assume very much the 
appearance of wash for swine. 

When the fruit has thus been gathered, the trees 
are again headed down to within a few inches of the 
ground, so as to leave but three eyes on each of the 
year's shoots. From this time to the next spring the 
ground is frequently turned up between the rows, and 
manure as frequently added. 
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In making the wine, tlie juice of the white grapes is 
first drawn from the casks in which they are taken 
from the vineyard, and placed where it is to remain. 
The husks are then put under a powerful screw, which 
is worked by means of bars like those of a capstan, till 
not a drop more juice can be obtained from thetn. 
When the wine is not desired to be remarkably good, this 
latter is added to the juice first expressed ; but in other 
cases it is made by itself. Hie juice is now placed in a 
cellar to ferment, and nothing more is d6ne to it until 
the following spring. When it is drawn off. The only 
difference from the abote process, in making red wine, 
is, that the fermentation is allowed to take place be- 
fore the juice is expressed from die grapd. 

The vigneron, who farms the vineyard, has half the 
produce of the vintage ; while the landlord, who pro^ 
vides casks and a moiety of the manure, has the other 
half. A pipe of this wine, which is very good, costs 
about 12/. 10«. That of La Cote will keep for tea or 
fifteen years. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

CHATEAU DE BOSSEY, CIOPET, AND BERNEY. 

Beinq iQvited to spend a few days with a friend, to 
whom the Chateau de Bossey belongs, I left Lauaanne 
for that purpose by the promenade of Mont Benon. 
The road is excellent, and lies along the borders of the 
lake through the greater part of the distance. Two 
leagues from Lausanne I arrived at Morges, a remarif 
ably neat town, with a. handsome church and numerous 
good houses. It is situated on the border of a deep bay, 
at the greatest breadth of the lake, along which it has a 
fine promenade, whence there are delightful views. 
Two leagues further on, I arrived at Rolle. This, also, 
is a good town, consisting principally of one long and 
wide street of handsome houses. This town is situated 
amidst the vineyards de la Cote, which produce stronger 
and more easily kept wines than any other parts of the 
Pays de Vaud. Two leagues farther stands the town 
of Nyon, one half of which is situated upon a rock above 
the other. It is a neat town enough, but it is chiefly 
remarkable for an antique chateau, which is situated on 
the rock, and which was formerly occupied by the bail- 
lies who governed the surrounding country ; and for its 
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vicinity to the Dole, one of tlie highest summits of the 
Jura, which is only at tlie distance of about a league aod 
a half in its rear. The Dole is five thousand one hun- 
dred and seventy-eight feet above the level of the sea ; 
and commands very extensive views of both the Alps 
and the Jura itself. The peasantry of this neighbour- 
hood have a custom of assembling on the Dole, for the 
purpose of dancing, and other recreations on the first 
Sunday in August. 

Between Rolle and Nyon are the remains of a Roman 
pillar, which are huilt, for their security, into the para- 
pet of a bridge. 

At about a league beyond Xyon, I reached the 
avenue of my friend's house, after a most delightful 
morning's drive. 

My friend having promised me some good snipe- 
shooting, and the sight of the source of a river in the 
side of the Jura, we started on the morning after my 
arrival, and, passing through Grassier, a village of 
which one-half is Swiss and the other French, we ar- 
rived at Divonne, a small place which is entirely French, 
Putting up our horses here, we proceeded on foot past 
the chateau, an extremely ancient building; aud, in 
about a quarter of an hour, arrived at the source of the 
Versoy. It is not a very considerable stream, but, as it 
bursts from the face of the mountain in one body, and is 
prettily embowered with trees, it is well worthy of a 
visit. 

Bfturning to Divonne, we found that our chasseur, 
a worthy who was part gamekeeper and part ragamuf- 
fin, and who had charge of the marshes in this neigh- 
bourhood, was not ready. My friend proposed, there- 
fore, that we should lunch at the inn, which was, he 
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assured me, in spite of its miserable appearance, so cele- 
brated for its admirable cookery of the fine species of 
troat which the river produces, as to be resorted to by 
parties of gourmands from places at many miles distance. 
We found its reputation well merited ; the French cook 
of a palace could not h aye excelled this of the hut. For 
wine, trout, and fritters, we paid two shillings each. 
Our chasseur arriving, we had some excellent snipe- 
shooting; and returned late, but highly gratified with 
our day. 

The following morning we proceeded to visit Chateau 
Copet and Ferney, the former residences of Madame 
de Stael and of Voltaire. The Chateau Copet is a 
handsome building of a modern style, a little above the 
village of the same name, a short distance beyond Bos- 
sey, on the Geneva road. The widow of the late 
Monsieur de Stael, a son of the celebrated authoress, 
occupying it at this time, we could not see the 
interior. 

Monsieur de Stael had an extensive stud of thorough- 
bred horses ; wishing to improve the breed of his coun- 
try, he had imported also brood mares and stallions. 
Great part of this stock had been sold off; but there 
still remained a number of colts, many of which were 
good. The extensive stables and boxes were after the 
English fashion, and well arranged. There also re- 
mained a numerous flock of Merino sheep, for the pro- 
tection of which, in the severe weather, large buildings 
had been erected. He appears to have had the taste 
and patriotism of the English country gentleman. The 
remains of Madame de Stael, as well as those of her 
equally celebrated father. Monsieur Necker, are de- 
posited in the garden of the chateau. This family is 
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DOW extinct, by the death of the infant son of the late 
Monsieur de Stael, at Paris. 

I am not aware if it is generally known that the 
Neckers were of Irish extraction. They first took 
refuge in Pmssia, being of the reformed religioa, 
to avoid the persecution of our bigoted queen Mary. 
It was the grandfather of Madame de Stael, and fa- 
ther of the celebrated French minister, who first es- 
tablished himself at Geneva. At Versoy, a small 
town on the borders of the lake, one league and a 
half from Geneva, and where the river, of which we had 
seen the source, empties itself, we turned from the high- 
road towards the Jura, and, passing a league of flat 
and uninteresting country, reached Ferney. This town 
is on the high-road to Paris, from Geneva, on the 
French frontier, two leagues from the latter place. 
Voltaire purchased the chateau and estate in 1759; 
there were then eight cottages on it, which, being situ- 
ated close to the mansion, he removed to the site the 
town now occupies. Great discontent prevailed at this 
time at Geneva, among a numerous class of mechanics, 
who were excluded from all the privileges of burghers ; 
and were still considered as aliens, although, in many 
cases, their families had for generations resided in the 
state. Voltaire, fay the advantageous terms he offered 
his tenants, induced many of these to expatriate - so 
that at his death in 1775, his little hamlet had increased 
to a small town, consisting of eighty houses and one 
thousand two hundred inhabitants. At present the 
number of houses must be much more considerable. 
There are two churches, respectively protestant and ca- 
tholic: they are both good, the latter, especially, is a 
handsome edifice. It is a cheerful and clean little town. 
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aad very much superior to the generality of places of 
the same size io France. The chateau is situated on an 
eminence without the town, on the French side, at a 
little distance from the bigh-road, with which it com- 
manicates by an avenue. It is a square white mansion, 
having a species of court-yard in front, in which the 
avenue terminates, and which is separated from it by 
lofty iron gates. It is, in fact, an exact resemblance to 
many country houses of the same date, and which have 
the same appendages, in England. Ascending a flight 
of stone steps, you enter a small hall, to the right of 
which, on the ground floor, are two rooms, which have 
been allowed to remain iu the same state as when occu- 
pied by their former celebrated owner. The first is a 
sitting room, having nothing remarkable in it, as con- 
nected with Voltaire but a bad paiuting, in which his 
genius is represented as overcoming the opposition of a 
crowd of envious and libellous authors, who appear 
rolling in good John Bunyan's slough of despond ; while 
Voltaire himself, placed on an eminence above, is being 
introduced to, and graciously received by Apollo. The 
genius of Parnassus, (I presume,) iu the back ground, 
is preparing a crown for him. The adjoining room was 
his bed-chamber. The bed-frame is of common 6r, and 
of equally common workmanship ; the greater part of the 
bed-curtains, a blue species of cotton moreen, has been 
cut away by the numerous pilgrims to this shrine. It is 
to be hoped the binding that now guards the remnant 
will prevent these sacrilegious depredations, for the fu- 
ture. At the foot of the bed is the portrait of his mis- 
tress, the Marquise du Chatelet ; and one of himself 
when young. On the wall, by the side of which the 
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bed is placed, are those of Frederic the Great and of 
Le Kain, an actor, a protege of Voltaire. Numerous 
trumpery prints of contemporary authors, and other 
celebrated men, occupy one corner of the room. But 
the most interesting object in it is a monument, for- 
merly' containing his heart ; it is shaped thus : 




The inscription on the upper tablet is, " Mes manessont 
consoles puisque mon cceur est au milieu de voua;" but 
whether this alludes to his friends and neighbours in 
his establishment at Ferney, in whom, of course, he 
must have taken a great interest, or to the kindred spi- 
rits of the philosophers, of whom I have before said the 
room contains numerous trumpery prints, I am not aware. 
I should, of course, have concluded the first, had T not 
met with an assertion, I think, in the memoirs of Ma- 
dame de Genlis, to the latter effect. The inscription on 
the lower tablet is a concise and beautiful panegyric : 
"Son cmur est id, son esprit est partout." But, alas ! 
even Voltaire could not calculate on futurity : his estate 
has passed iuto other hands than those he contemplated, 
and his heart is replaced beside his body in the church 
of St. Genevieve, at Paris, It is melancholy to think 
that this great man, with an information and genius so 
unbounded, should have employed so much of his time 
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eudeavouring to subvert every thing like revealed reli- 
gion. Disgusted by the papal hierarchy, with its former 
worldly usurpations, and the degrading jugglery that 
many of its ministers have at all times descended to, to 
influence the people, he spurned at all religion but that 
which nature might implant in the breast ; though he 
well knew (his sophistical arguments to the contrary 
notwithstanding) that by being thus left with no other 
guide, the whole world, with the exception of the Jews, 
had become idolatrous ; and that this blind guide allowed 
millions of human beings to conceive it right and neces- 
sary to sacrifice their fellow-creatures to their gods. 
His disgust at the crimes and falsehood he met with, in 
many periods of the Romish church, would not allow 
him to weigh whether, in such a state of things, it was 
beneath the dignity and goodness of the Deity to in- 
terfere. 

At the exterior of the house, on the opposite side to 
which we entered, is a species of lawn, having a small 
fish-pond in the centre of it ; this lawn is bounded in 
front and to the right by lofty trees, through which a 
little rural path serpentines. One elm of considerable 
magnitude, in this wood, is said to have been planted by 
the hands of Voltaire. To the left of the lawn and 
wood is a terrace, commanding a view of Mont Blanc 
and other high mountain peaks of Savoy ; and a long 
closely planted avenue of beech-trees trained to close 
over the top. This avenue is still low enough to dis- 
arrange a lady's head-dress, as it did that of Madame 
de Genlis, adding to her confusion in her nervous in- 
troduction to Voltaire : it is a circumstance that gives 
an additional charm to the spot, and is mentioned in 
her memoirs. Below the terrace, is a garden laid out 
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in parterres, after the French fashion. These are the 
principal features of the grounds* The last of his house- 
hold, a servant who had positively lived with him^ died 
last year (1828). 

We also visited Geneva on this occasion ; but^ as I 
anticipate returning thither, I shall wait for that oppor- 
tunity of describing it. 



CHAPTER X. 

FIRST PEDRSTRIAN TOUR. 

Th e high valleys of the Alps have but four months' 
summer; viz., June, July, August, and September, and 
it is only during those months that the summits of the 
mountains are attainable. 

Equipping myself, after the Swiss fashion, with a 
knapsack, containing changes of linen and light sum- 
mer clothing, slippers, brandy-lla.sk, and leathern 
cap, and providing myself with a long spiked stafF, 
which is an indispensable aid in descending the moun- 
tains, I quitted Lausanne at five o'clock on the morning 
of the twenty-second of July. I took the road towards 
Vevay, leaving on my left an extensive and admirably 
cultivated vine-yard, on the slope of a hill called the 
Jorat, which is so steep and so crowded with walls, 
erected for the confinement of the soil, as to have the 
appearance of a vast stair-case. Turning, after some 
time, to my right, I beheld the lake expanded before 
me in glassy calmness, and dotted here and there by the 
latin&-sailed boats ; and on its opposite side, in strong 
contrast to the lovely shores of Pays de Vaud, th« 
rugged mountains of Savoy reared their heads in 
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savage grandeur. The light fleecy vapours which still 
lowered upon these mountains, were fast fleeting before 
the golden radiance of the early sun, and the whole 
scene had the eSect of sending me on my way with a 
gladdened and light step. 

Passing the villages of Pully, Lutry, Cully, and 
St. Saphorin, near which is an old chateau, formerly 
the residence of the bishops of Lausanne, and a 
small olive-ground, the only one, I was informed, in 
Switzerland ; I arrived at Vevay, four leagues dis- 
tant from Lansanne, at half-past eight. Vevay 
is an extremely pretty town, having the advantage 
of proximity to both the lake and the mountains ; 
and in the country around it, the artificial monotony of 
the vineyard, gives place to the humbler but more 
varied beauty of meadows and orchards. There is tole- 
rably good though limited society here, and to those 
who study economy, it is a more desirable place of resi- 
dence than either Lausanne or Geneva ; but as a place 
of education it must be inferior, as, of course, there is 
more encouragement to the best masters in the larger 
towns. In the burial ground of the church, which is 
situated on a tenace which commands fine and exten- 
sive views, lie the remains of Ludlow, one of the 
judges of Charles I. A monument to his memory, 
has an iuscription which states it to have been placed 
there by his wife Elizabeth De Thomas — "Ejus 
strenna et moestissimatam amoris conjugalis." 

The mountain -track, bj the Beut de Jamas, is a 
very intricate one, and I was advised to attach my- 
self to the foot-courier, who travels it with letters. 
But as he did not intend to set off until two hours later, 
by which time the day would become sultry, I resolved 
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to lake my chance alone. TnrDiQg out of the road near 
ClareDs, rendered classical by Rousseau's Eloise, I pro- 
ceeded as far as the Chateau Chatelar, a fine and mas- 
sive pile, seated on a conical hill, when I discovered 
that I had missed my way. Seeing a res pec table -look- 
ing man at work Id a garden, I addressed myself to liim, 
and he accompanied me some distance to set me right. 
Finding, as we conversed, that he was the proprietor of 
the chateau, I made many apologies for the trouble I 
gave him : 

" Ce n'est rien, monsieur," said he — "II faut 
a'entr'aider !es unes les autres dans ce raonde ;" and with 
a smile and a " Bon vovage !" we separated. 

I now proceeded briskly, and, in about an hour and 
forty minutes, had reached Charney, a village situated 
on the slope of the mountain, and almost hidden by its 
abundance of fruit-trees. At a neat little inn in this 
village I had a luncheon of bread, cheese, and wine, for 
which I bad to pay only three batz and a half, equi- 
valent to about five English pence. 

Leaving this little place an hour and a half — climb- 
ing all the while though ! — brought me to a pretty 
hamlet scattered over a green mountain-plain thickly 
studded with petite orchards, and sheltered by the 
pine-covered slope of the mountain, which again rose 
darkly in its rear. This place is called the Avant 
Post, there being no houses beyond it on this side. 
Soon after leaving it I entered a wood, crossed a deep 
ravine and mountain-torrent, and passed the back of 
Dent de Jamas. The appearance of this rock corre- 
sponds with its name ; for it is a sudden and isolated 
excrescence rising from the body of the mountain to the 
height of several hundred feet. The view from it is 
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said to be very fine ; but I did not ascend it, as it lay 
out of my route, aod I had a hard day's work before 
me. Those who wish to ascend it should do so from 
Montreux, rather beyoud Clarens, that being; the easier 
road. 

After I had passed the Dent de Jamas, I found the 
road exceedingly dif]icult : it was, in fact, a perfect 
staircase, and I could not proceed above five minutes 
at a time without stopping to take breath, and even 
then overtook some of the country people who were 
going the same road. When I at length arrived at the 
summit of the mountain, I was repaid for my labour by 
a most delightful view of the lake, the Pays de Vaud, 
and the neighbouriug mountains. 

The descent of the mountain took me about an hour, 
during part of which time I passed along a track as 
wild and desolate as can be imagined. Bare mountain 
peaks surrounded it, their wrecks lying thick upou the 
ground, where scarcely a blade of grass was visible, and 
here and there stood a blasted pine, like the smitten 
aud solitary mourner over the chaotic ruins of an earth- 
quake. The scene, by degrees, became less desolate, 
and I at length reached the chalets of some of the 
mountain shepherds, placed upon soil sufiiciently good 
to repay the trouble of fencing it. 

At about four o'clock I arrived at the valley of the 
Ougrin, and admired the beautiful verdure of its mea- 
dows the more from their contrast to the bleak and 
sterile aspect of the road I had lately traversed. 

Intending to pass the night at Chateau d'(Ex, I in- 
clined to the right, aud passed by Latine, a small ham- 
let not set down in the maps. I afterwards passed 
Rossinlere, a small but extremely beautiful village 
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the left of my route. The church of tbis place, and 
the miaister's pretty cottage, stand upon a little de- 
tached mouut, and have an exceedingly pleasing ef- 
fect. While sitting at a cottage-door, drinking milk, 
I was joined company by a young man, and I arrived 
with him at Chateau d'CEx at seven o'clock in the even- 
ing, after walking, as nearly as I could calculate, about 
twelve leagues, most of the distance being up hill. 
Chateau d'CEx is a pleasant little town, and has two 
clean and comfortable inns. It has its name from the 
chateau which stands on an insular hill close to some of 
the houses, and which is now used as a church. 

For our suppers, consisting of roast veal, stewed 
beef, pasty, and excelleot vin ordinaire; our beds ; and 
breakfast of bread and milk ; I and my companion were 
only charged three French franca each. 

Early in the morning of the twenty-third, I and my 
companion started from Chateau d'CEx, and shortly af- 
terwards reached Roogemont, a village as pretty as 
Rossiuiere, and having, like it, a pretty parsonage con- 
spicuously placed at a short remove from the other 
houses. 

Between this village and Saanen, or Geasenay, I 
crossed a brook which divided the cantons De Vaud 
and Berne. Beyond here, the French language, which, 
however badly, I had hitherto heard spoken, ceases to be 
used, and is succeeded by a bad German which is called 
Swiss. On an eminence to the left of the brook are 
some ruins of a castle, the Chateau du Vaud, the an- 
cient residence of the counts of Gruyere. 

We stopped at Saanen, the principal place of this 
district. It is au uncomfortable looking town, and, 
being siirrotindnl bv mounlains whose summits, co- 
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vered with glaciers, are eight thousand feet above the 
level of tbe sea, it has the appearance of being built ia 
a hole. 

lieaving Saanen by a very steep and long hill, we 
passed through a succession of rich grass valleys, 
sloping from the bases of surrounding mountains, some 
of which are utterly barreu, others thickly clothed with 
pines, and others wearing, like " the monarch of moun- 
tains," " a diadem of snow," The wealth of the in- 
habitants of these valleys consists of flocks and herds. 
Of these we saw nothing, as in the summer they are 
driven to the higher valleys of the mountains ; the 
lower or home valleys being mowed for winter fodder. 
Like the celebrated district of Gruyere which adjoins 
them, these valleys produce great quantities of very 
fine cheese, moat of which is exported. 

I began to like my companion very much. He has 
very gentlemanly manners, sketches well, and plays the 
flute, which, after the fashion of Goldsmith, he carries 
with him. He has another accomplishment still more 
valuable for a pedestrian — the habit of saluting all 
whom he meets with a smile and a civil word. 

Entering on the Simmenthal, one of the richest and 
most extensive of the Alpine valleys of Berne, stretch- 
ing a distance of thirteen leagues between the chains of 
the Niesen and Stockhorn, we arrived at Zweyzimmen, 
a remarkably neat town, with an excellent inn. This 
town has its name from its situation, at the confluence 
of the rivers Zimme ; it is three leagues from Saanen, 
and has an elevation of 2,852 feet above the level of the 
sea. At a short distance beyond Zweyzimmen 
mountains close in upon the river, forming a beautiful 
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gorge, which is so narrow as barely to leave room for 
the river and the road on its bank. 

I judge, from its appearance, that at some distant 
period, the upper part of the valley was a lake, and that 
the water, by degrees, worked out this passage for 
iiself. This seems the more probable, because the water 
still rushes so impetuously as to be continually under- 
mining the beautifully wooded rocks by which it is 
overhung. 

At the distance of about a league from this romantic 
pass Is the village of Boltigir. This place, which seems 
to be the residence of some families of considerable 
wealth, is situated in a low and secluded part of the 
valley, at the foot of some high and precipitous moun- 
tains. In the front are some very English-looking mea- 
dows, plentifully planted with fruit-trees, and watered 
by the overflowing Zimme. The houses are chiefly built 
of wood ; but as they cover considerable ground, and 
are as many as from three to four storeys high, they 
have a very respectable and comfortable appearance. 

At about a league beyond this village is Oberwyl, 
which I expected to find a good-sized hamlet. I was, 
however, well satisfied to find, that though it was in 
fact but one house, that one was an inn. It was, to 
be sure, but an indifferent one as to accommodations ; 
but I had walked nine leagues, and was, therefore, in 
no fastidious temper. 

Moreover, I was well amused here. My companion di- 
verted himself and me after dinner by playing some airs 
on his flute. Hehad just concluded oneof these, when 
we were astonished at hearing a shrill, but.not unpleasing 
female voice, singing to the accompaniment of an organ. 
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Judging; that gome rustic coquette took this mode of 
calling for our homage, and feeling considerably too 
comfortable, seated as I was, over my wine and dessert, 
to stir a step to pay mine, I told my young friend that 
he had better try the adventure ; but warned him to 
beware of the syren's arts, while listening to the syren's 
song. He departed accordingly, and half an hour having 
elapsed, without producing his return, I went in search 
of him, and was agreeably surprised to find him seated 
beside a very simple, yet intelligent- looking girl, quite 
too young for any of the arts I had attributed to the 
unseen singer. Just then, her father, mother, sister, 
and the bonne arrived, and my companion delighted 
them alt by playing, in admirable style, some rapid and 
difficult variations on an air of Nicholson's, The father, 
a fine hale mountaineer, about sixty years of age, was in 
a perfect extacy, and evinced it by shouts and gestures. 
He, in his turn, gave ns some sauteuses on a little 
organ, in a very fair style, and the bonne and our first 
acquaintance, the little lady, beginning to waltz, I fairly 
forgot my long day's walk, and followed their example. 
Our host now sang, and truth obliges me to declare 
that his voice was tike Boreas, strong enough in alt con- 
science, but fully as rough as strong. After he had 
amused himself, at least, by singing several songs, Ger- 
man words, to the air of " God save the King" *, were 
sung by the whole company in such style, that we called 
" encor&!" 

We spent so delightful an evening, that it was ten 
o'clock before we could persuade ourselves to retire to 
rest. One little incident especially pleased me. The 
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youDger cliildrcn of ihe family went out and gathered 
bouquets of mignionette and double-stock, wet with the 
evening dew, and presented them to us with a grace of 
which only innocent childhood is capable. 

At six o'clock on the following morning we started 
from Oberwyl. Our route still lay through a narrow 
and beautiful part of the valley, and the Zimmen, which 
is here a very considerable stream, was constantly near 
us. Along the road were scattered chalets, with their 
pretty and verdant gardens; and in the back-ground, 
wild and lofty mountains rose darkly above the scene. 
At about four miles from Oberwjl is Wesselnbourg ; 
it is a pleasant village and has an excellent inn. Just 
by this place, in a secluded valley, there is, we were 
informed, a mineral spring, which supplies some baths 
well worthy of a visit. 

At about a league beyond a village, called Erleobach, 
and at rather more than double that distance from 
Wesseinbourg, the mountains close in, and form a tre- 
mendous gorge. The chief of these mountains, called 
the Zimmenflue, is a very high mass of solid rock, whose 
summit overhangs its base, and seems to threaten to 
crush all beneath it. The Zimmeothal terminates here. 
It is a beautiful district, and its inhabitants are a fine 
and intelligent race of people, of whose simple and un- 
affected goodness we had several proofs, and whose 
character I shall always think of with respect and ad- 
miration. 

The houses of the Zimmenthal are some of the most 
picturesque in Switzerland ; they are built of wood, but 
so solidly that they last for centuries. The roofs pro- 
ject very much, and the gable end, which is of immense 
apace, usually forms the front. The ends of the planks 
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are frequently carved, and the wiodows gaily painted. 
Od many houses, too, there are inscriptions describing 
who built them, and praying the blessing of heaven 
upon their inhabitants. In some cases the inscriptions 
consist of quotation from the Scriptures; this simple 
people being not ashamed of their faith, as is the case 
with some Christians, who resemble that young fool, of 
whom Boileau says, " II preche centre uii Dieu que 
dans son ame il croit." 

Leaving the road we had hitherto been travelling on, 
we crossed the Zimmen, on leaving the district of Zim- 
menthal ; and after a short walk, found ourselves before 
the beautiful village of W iramis. I can scarcely imagine 
a finer subject for a sketch than this village. On its 
right is the chateau, placed upon a steep and isolated 
hill ; in front is the church, neighboured by some pic- 
turesque cottages, embowered among trees ; further on, 
the village, and its white-washed inn ; while in the rear, 
and frowning darkly above them all, is the rugged 
Niesen, with its ravines and woods of pine. The Nie- 
sen has a cone-shaped summit, five thousand five hun- 
dred and sixty-four feet in height; and is of itself a 
subject for a painter. 

Passing the village, through a pretty retired lane, 
thickly studded with cottages and their little orchards, 
we entered upon a plain, and suddenly got an extensive 
view. To the north was the Stockhorn ; to the south, 
were the mountains in the direction of Lauterbrun, one 
of which, covered with snow, I supposed to he the Jung 
Frau, and iu the centre the Niesen. About half an 
hour's walk now brought us to a village called Spiez, 
romantically situated on a rocky peninsula on the lake 
of Thun, The entrance to the village is commanded by 
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a chateau, wbich stretches across the neck of ibe peii- 
iDSuta, aud through the gate and quadrangle of which 
it is necessary to pass to gaiu the village. 

This chateau is the seat of the D'Erlachs, one of the 
most ancient and honourable families of Switzerland^ 
and it was near here that the brave and unfortunate 
General D'Erlach was murdered by his troops, after 
their defeat by the French before Berne, as related in 
my sketch of Swiss history. 

Passing through the village we took boat for Neu- 
baus, which is situated at the upper extremity of the 
lake, and at a distance of about three leagues. Our 
crew consisted of one man and two women, and as we 
glided aloDg the smooth lake, admiring the mountain 
scenery, wbich surrounds aud adorns it, the former 
pointed out to us the distant chateau of Oberhofer, for- 
merly the residence of the Lord of Eschenbach, one of 
the murderers of the Emperor Albert I. of Austria. 

Passing under the projecting rocks of the Ralligflue 
and Wauflne, part of the former of which fell and de- 
stroyed the village of Ralligen, we reached Neuhans 
just in time to avoid a very heavy tempest. 

^euhaus is merely an inn, but it is much resorted to, 
from being the nearest place to Untersen and Inter- 
lakeu, which are about a league from it, and not more 
than ten minutes' journey from each other. 

The tempest having ceased, we started for Untersen, 
through a plain of very fine soil, and abounding in wal- 
nut, and other fruit-trees. This plain divides the lakes 
of Thun and Brienz, and is also watered by the Aar, 
one of the largest rivers in Switzerland, the source of 
which is not far from that of the Rhone, 

Untersen is one of the most singular-looking (owns I 
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ev^r saw : it must, I think, bear a considerable resem- 
blacce to some parts of old London, previous to the great 
fire. The Aar is but a few feet below the houses, which 
are built of wood, and in many instances completely 
black with age. Some of them are said to have been 
built nearly three centuries. There are four bridges 
here, across the Aar, from one of which there is a sub- 
lime view of the Jung Frau, whose glaciers, as we 
gazed, reflected the setting sua with indescribable 
beauty. The appearance of that cone of pure white 
which is called the Silver Horn, was especially fine. 

Untersen and Interlaken are much resorted to now ; 
and I wonder that they are not more so, placed as they 
are between the most picturesque lakes, and close to the 
beautiful valleys of Lauterbrun and Grindelwald. Per- 
sons who visit Switzerland, for the purpose of enjoying 
the noble scenery of these mountain valleys, which are 
only accessible in the summer months, should, not take 
up their quarters in Lausanne or Geneva. For, those 
places, though admirable winter residences, have not 
even the advantage of central position, to recommend 
them to visitors who wish to make excursions in the 
summer. The inn at Untersen is a very good one ; and 
if Interlaken be as well frequented for a few years, as 
it was in the summer of my visit, its antique houses will 
most probably give place to more handsome and com- 
modious structures. 

Leaving Untersen, I passed, in about a quarter of an 
hour, the chateau formerly occupied by the Austrian 
haillies. It is a very picturesque ruin, embowered with 
trees, and is situated at the foot of a mountain on the 
right. In another quarter of an hour, passing the vil- 
lage of Wilderschwyl, I arrived at the entrance of the 
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valleys of Lauterbrun and Grin d el w aid. Tlie scenery 
along the whole of thia walk is beautiful. 

Zweyhttschine, situated at the confluence of the Luts- 
chines Noir and the Blanche, is the point at wtiicL the 
valleys of Lauterbrun and Grindelwald, which hitherto 
have had but one common entrance, separate ; Lauter- 
brun and the river Blanche bending to the right, and 
Grindelwald and the Lntschine Noir to the left. 

As the road approaches Lauterbrun, which is one 
league farther, the mountains suddenly close in and 
form a gorge, through which there is a splendid view of 
of the Jung Frau, at the further extremity of the valley, 
and some other mountains. To the left of thia pass 
there is an enormous mass of rock, named the Hunuen- 
flue, or rock of the Huns ; and to the right another 
called the Eisenflue ; upon which latter there is a vil- 
lage, of which the houses, from the great elevation at 
which they are placed, remind one of eagles' eyries. 

The village of Lauterbrun has many neat houses, and 
a very good inn; at about a quarter of an hour from 
which is the celebrated fall of the Staubbach, which falls 
from a mountain called the Pletschberg. Ebel's Swiss 
Manuel du Voyageur gives its height at two thousand 
eight hundred feet ; but either this is erroneous, or the 
upper falls, which are not seen from the valley, are in- 
cluded. I was much disappointed by this fall, of which 
I had heard so much; — it has nothing picturesque. 
The water falls from so great a height, and is, conse- 
quently, so trivial in volume, and so impregnated with 
I air, as to have the appearance of snow swept from the _ 

■ rock by the wind, and waved hither and thither with it ^M 

I like a riband. Two other and smaller cascades are near ^M 

I this. Passing these, and proceeding up the valley, I ^M 
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arriyed at a part of the Jung Frau called Der Monck. 
It is a tremendous mountain of bare rock, upon which 
even the snow does not rest. Der Monck lay on the 
left of my road, and on the right was one continued 
cliff, rising almost perpendicularly, and not above fifty 
yards from the road, upon which were numerous formi- 
dable massive pieces, which had fallen from it. I mea- 
sured one of these, which was twenty-eight feet long, 
nearly the same in width, and twelve feet high. 

Crossing the Lutschine, I passed a considerable fall^ 
called the Wintrechbach. The body of water here is as 
great as that of the Staubbach ; and, as having worked 
itself a channel some forty or fifty deep in the surface 
of the mountain, it falls more en masse, it has a more 
striking effect than that of Staubbach. 

I had hired a char at Lauterbrun, and I now arrived 
at the point beyond which the vehicle could not pro* 
ceed, and once more commenced pedes trianism. Two 
hours and a half of fast walking over a bad, fatiguing, 
and intricate road, which, however, is full of interest, 
brought me to the great fall of the Schmadribach. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

FIRST PEDESTRIAN TOUR — Concluded. 

Thb constant roar of the Lutschine ; the stupendous 
Jung Frauy now seen to the greatest possible advan- 
tage ; the contrast between Der Monck, with its enor- 
mous bare face, upon which not a weed vegetates, nor 
a flake of snow remains, and the immense bastions 
and walls of ice suspended on the upper heights of the 
Jung Frau ; the immaculate brightness of the Silver 
Horn, now reflecting the strong rays of the mid-day 
sun ; the thick vapour arising from the lower fall, 
Schmadribach ; the distant view, and the anticipations 
attending it, of the upper one ; the very climbing of 
the rocks and intricacy of the paths, give a sublime 
interest to the scene which presents itself at the 
Schmadribach. Its lower fall alone is, in my opinion, 
superior to the Staubbach, to which it cannot, indeed, 
be compared as to height, but which it surpasses in 
picturesque aspect and in volume of water, whioh^ after 
lashing the sides of the rock as if in fury, is spurned 
from its base with a recoil as mighty as the rushing of 
a volcano. 
To reach the upper falU it ia necessary to pass through 
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a wood of pines -which the axe of the woodman has 
never yet profaned. Time alone has here done the 
worl( of destruction, and the living trees are surrounded, 
at their roots, by the remains of their predecessors, in 
every stage of decomposition ; through vhich it is a 
task of much difficulty, and even of some danger, to 
make a passage. Clear of this, I crossed the fallen 
stream, and found myself under the glaciers of the 
Jung Frau, in which the Schmadribach has its source, 
and, in a few minutes, arrived at the cascade. The 
immense volume of water, increased by the intense 
action of the sun upon the glaciers, descends with an 
astounding roar, and the scenery around is wildly grand. 
There is, however, great difficulty in getting a good 
point of view ; which is only to be done by climbing the 
side of a dangerous cliff, and then crawling on all-fours 
to the projecting point which overhangs the fall. The 
slightest slip would, inevitably, be attended by serious 
hurt, and, probably, by toss of life. 

It is to the difficulty of the road to Schmadribach, 
and the dangerous climbing necessary on arriving there, 
that I attribute the greater celebrity of its certainly in- 
ferior rival, Staubbach ; for the latter, being easy of 
access, is visited and praised by many, who are either 
unaware of the existence of the Schmadribach, or too 
indolent or timid to visit the latter. 

On returning to the place at which I had quitted my 
char, I found, to my no small annoyance, that its 
driver had fairly left me in the lurch. I was, conse- 
quently, obliged to add, to the other fatigues of my 
day's work, that of the walk back to Lauterbrun, where 
I did not arrive until seven in the evening. 

At about a league from Lauterbrun, there is a cas- 
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cade, wbtch has formed so deep a chaunel for itself 
that it may almost be said to fall through the moun- 
taio. 

By far the most interesting road from Lauterbmn 
to Grindelwald is to cross the Wengern Alp. But it 
is more difficult and longer than the regular road, 
which, as I was foot-sore from my excursion to the 
Schmadribach, I was obliged to prefer. Returning by 
Zweylutschine, and by the valley of the Lutschine 
Noir, this is a walk of about four hours. 

The first part of the valley of Grindelwald is by no 
means so interesting as that of the Lauterbmn, the 
mountains of the former being neither so bold nor so 
grand as those of the latter ; but, on approaching the 
village which is at the farther extremity, the view of 
the Eiger, the Mettenberg and the Wetterhorn, is very 
fine. The Mettenberg is in the centre, the Eiger on 
the right, and the Wetterhorn on the left. On each 
side the Mettenberg are glaciers, which connect the 
bases of all the three mountains. The lower and 
smaller glacier, which connects the Mettenberg and 
the Eiger, is so broken that, at a distance, it looks like 
a forest of pines thickly covered with snow. The illu- 
sion is strengthened by the contrast of the beautiful 
blue colour of the fissures with the snow-white of the 
of the upper surface. It is affirmed that ice has the 
property of rejecting all extraneous substances ; and 
the crystal whiteness of the ice of the glaciers, com- 
pared to the soiled state in which, from the rubbish and 
stones which fall from the mountain, some portion of 
the snow is seen, goes to prove the assertion to be cor- 
rect. I know no way by which I can give an idea of 
the appearance of these glaciers so well as by com- 
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paring them to enormous waterfalls suddenly converted 
into ice. In the greater glaciers the Lutschine Ntwr 
has its source. 

The Wetterhom is 11,343 feet above the level of the 
sea ; the Eiger, 12,268 ; and Grindelwald itself is 3150. 
The atmosphere is, consequently, now, in July, plea- 
santly cool. 

The valley of Grindelwald is very populous, though 
the village itself consists only of a few scattered houses, 
among which are two very good inns. 

July 26. — ^This day, Sunday, there was a grand i?te 
here, at which six hundred of the peasantry were as- 
sembled. The inn I stopped at was, after the revellers 
had returned from church, literally crammed ; and, in 
a house opposite to it, as many pnir as could possibly 
stand up at once, waltzed till obliged to make room for 
others. 

The women have not much expression of counte- 
nance, though many of them have fine profiles. Their 
holyday dress is very smart; — a black, close-fitting 
bodice, with enormous white sleeves, from the shoul- 
ders of which some of the wealthier dames have silver 
chains, which fall down to the back of the waist, and 
then pass round to the front. Nearly all of them wear 
their back-hair in one long plaid, which, with its loose, 
broad, black ribband, reaches nearly to their heels. 
Their caps, which sit close to the head, are of black 
velvet, bordered with very wide black lace. Two, 
who seemed to he of the better class, had this edging 
stuck out, in the Bernois fashion, like the wings of the 
horse-fly. 

Though the waltzers stand up in nearly as close 
order as that of an English country-dance, they are so 
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skilful that they do not, iu the slightest manner, inter- 
fere with each other. 

I am sorry to be obliged to say that the fete of Grin- 
delwald ended in a scene of drunkenness and debauch- 
ery, as gross as those which too generally characterize 
our fairs iu England and the paftkerns in Ireland ^ and 
which had the worse effect, from contrast with the ma- 
jesty of the glorious scenery which was thus desecrated. 
The vile screaming of fiddles, and the dancing, and 
hallooing of inebriated fools, assort but ill with the 
gigantic sublimity of mountains and glaciers, amid 
whose awfulness the very whispers which admiration 
wrings from the rapt poet, or the absorbed painter, falls 
upon the ear as a profanation. 

Leaving Grindelwald at five o'clock on the morning 
after the ffite, I hired a horse and guide to proceed to 
the top of the Scheider mountain. 

My late companion, whose gentlemanly manners and 
versatile ability had greatly attached me to him, I 
parted from at Lauterbrun ; and, though I am of opi- 
nion that perfect solitude is necessary to theyu^^ enjoy- 
ment of such scenery as that of the Schmadribach, I 
was really very sorry to lose the company I had SO 
much enjoyed. 

The road from Grindelwald towards the Scheider 
passes close to the upper glacier, and then diverges in 
several directions, and becomes scarcely better than a 
mere sheep-track. I would not advise any one to go 
without a guide, but those who do so should remember 
that their proper line of road is always on the side of 
the Wetterborn. It is extremely fatiguing, and diffi- 
cult work for the horse; so much so, that, though I 
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kept mine to a very alow pace, I was repeatedly obliged 
to let htm stop. 

Just as we approached the top of the pass, and while 
every thing was rendered invisible by enveloping clouds, 
save the savage sides of the Wetterhorn, I was startled 
by the tremendous roar of a descending avalanche. A 
moment's reflection upon the conrse it must take, as- 
sured me of my guide's and my own safety - but, in 
that one moment, E felt such an awe and consciousness 
of the mere nothingness of man as will never be erased 
from my memory. The clouds which had enveloped 
us passed away just as we reached the top of the pass, 
and I suddenly beheld myself surrouuded by almost 
innumerable herds of cattle and goats. The former 
have mostly bells round their necks; and the various 
sound of these, the bellovring and lowing of the more 
distant and restless cattle, and the wild " huUa ! 
hnlla!" of the mountain shepherds, made melody not 
ill adapted to the scone in which it was heard. 

The summit of the pass, at which we had thus ar- 
rived, is a long, irregular ridge, called, from its shape, 
Esebrucken, or the Ass's Back, It is 6045 feet above 
the level of the sea, and situated ut about three hours' 
journey from Grindelwald. I parted here with my horse 
and guide, and, having partaken of some bread and 
milk at the chalet of one of the mountaineers, com- 
menced my descent on the Meyringen side. The first 
twenty minutes' walk lies over a somewhat difficult 
road — which, however, the cowherds will explain — 
but it then becomes easier, passing through a forest of 
pines, and having the Wellborn mountain on the 
right. The appearance of this mountain, as I passed 
it, was very striking. Its magnificent cone, clad in 
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the most dazzling snow, looked proudly down upon tbe 
clouda, which rolled beneath, enyeloping all but tbe 
nigged and projecting peak, which looks sternly out 
from tbe dark veil. In about an hour and a half I 
reached Rosenlaui, a very pretty village, which has 
baths and a good inn ; exactly opposite to which latter, 
descending between the Wellborn and the Nellihorn, 
is an extensive glacier, in which tbe Jteichenbach has 
its principal sonrce. 

Beyond this village tbe walk becomes delightful ; 
the hitherto peaceful stream becomes a roaring torrent, 
falling rapidly amidst enormous rocks; the road pre- 
serves a level, while the river thus descends. The 
mountains which border this valley, the torrents which 
are frequently rushing down them, the loud roar and 
constantly changing aspect of the river, employ the 
mind so completely, that it was with a. start of sur- 
prize that I found myself on the edge of a green pro- 
jecting knowie, looking from an immense height upon 
a valley, crossing, at right angles, that which I had 
been traversing, 

I was, in fact, standing above the famous valley of 
Hasli, of which Meyringen is the principal place. 
This town, and its fine church ; two cascades opposite, 
and extensive plain, varied by well-wooded mounts ; 
cottages embowered among their small orchards, and 
the noble river Aar, made up a landscape, to the beauty 
of which no language is adequate to do justice. De- 
scending by a crooked, but very steep path, I gained 
the village of Schwendi, from which, through a field 
to the left, there is a path leading to the Reichenbach. 

The Reichenbach is a cascade which has much of the 
grandeur of the Scbmadribach, with more of the pic- 
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turesque than eveu that magnificent scene ) 
There are foar distinct falls : the first and most con- 
stderabte rashes through a dark chasm overhung with 
rocks and trees, ou which the sun's rays, where fhey 
can penetrate the latter, throw a beautiful variety of 
lights and shadows. The second fall is received by a 
deep species of vault, the banks of which are covered 
towards the top with moss and foliage. At this point 
the upper cascade is seen in one full point of view. 
The third fall thunders through rocks, which so nearly 
unite above it that the arch has been completed by the 
addition of a few atones. 

Crossing this arch, with two young Englishmen whom 
I met here, we found a path which conducted us into 
the road to Brientz, without our having to cross the 
valley to Meyringen. Our road lay chiefly through 
grass meadows, bounded by mountains, and three hours.' 
walk brought us to Brientz. 

This is a quiet and secluded village, seated upon a 
lake whose serenity was peculiarly soothing to our 
senses, accustomed so recently to the roar of furious 
torrents and the grandeur of mighty mountains. Like 
many other tempting-looking things, this lake, how- 
ever, does not improve upon an acquaintance ; for my 
companions and myself, ou plunging into it, found its 
waters so cold that we were compelled to make a hasty 
retreat from them. 

On our return to our inn, we dined at the table d'hote 
in company with some French and German gentlemen, 
and one of my young countrymen maintained conver- 
sation in the language of both with equal fluency and 
elegance. He was a very young man, but gifted with 
a politeness as creditable to our nation, as the insolent 
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and i^orant puppyism of but too many English tra- 
vellers is disgraceful to it. 

The evening proving rainy, I gave up my intention 
of visiting the Giesbach, a cascade on the other side 
of the lake. We had plenty of amusement, however, 
for we were serenaded by the far-famed singing-girla 
of Brientz. They can no longer be properly called 
girh, but they sing admirably ; as do those of Grindel- 
wald. At live the next morning I left Brientz, and in 
rather leas than two hours and a half gained the summit 
of the pass, over the Brunig mountain, which separates 
the canton of Berne from that of Unterwald. My road 
thither, though necessarily steep, was very interesting, 
being shaded by nohle beech-trees, whose leaves con- 
trasted beautifully with the projecting masses of naked 
rock ; and commanding a fine view of the valley of 
Hasli, and the mountains I bad descended on the pre- 
ceding day. By nine o'clock I reached Lungern, a 
neat village, which has a very good inn. The little 
lake by which this place is situated is so surrounded 
and shadowed by verdant hills, that its waters are of a 
Prussian green. At about an hour and a half from this 
village I reached the lake of Saarnen, which, though 
more extensive than that of Lungern, is by no means so 
pleasing in appearance. 

At about about one o'clock on this day, I reached 
Saxeln, which has a singularly fine church. The roof 
is supported by massive columns, some of which are 
formed of single blocks of black marble. The pulpit is 
formed of black and grey marble, and supported by an 
elegant pillar of the same material, but entirely black. 
In this church there is a monument to the memory of 
the celebrated Nicholas de Flue, who probably saved 
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Switzerland from destruction, by pacifying the stormy 
diet of 1481. The church-yard is fnll of iron crosses, 
gaudily guilt, as mementoes of the dead who lie beneath. 
Amid these glittering vanities I noticed a wooden one, 
painted black, and having no other ornament than a 
simple bunch of flowers. I looked at this touchingly 
humble object with an interest which all its gaudier 
companions could not have excited. 

At rather less than a league from Saxein I arrived 
at Saamen, the principal town of the Unterwald. It is 
a small but extremely neat place. In its town-hall are 
portraits of many of the famous men of the old days of 
Switzerland. Among them is one of Nicholas de Flue ; 
and one bearing date 1381. On a hill above the town- 
hall is the Landenberg, which occupies the site formerly 
occupied by the chateau of the execrable baillie of that 
name, and which is used for the Landsgemeinde, or as- 
semblies for choosing the magistrates, or for other pub- 
lic business of importance. 

The people of TJnferwald, like those of Schwyz, are 
Catholics, and are said to be extremely bigoted ; which is 
true, if we may judge from the profusion of crosses which 
meets the eye, not merely in the churches, but also in 
front of the houses, and by the road-side. But, how- 
ever powerful their priests may be in other respects, 
they have not succeeded in lireaking or debasing the 
spirit of the Unterwalders ; than whom there is not, on 
the face of the earth, a braver or more completely free 
people. Their government remains now what it long 
has been, a democracy so complete, that the law is the 
will of the whole people, dictated by the whole people's 
voice. 

The women here have a singulai^head-dress. It is a 
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large white frill, of a semicircular shape, erected, from 
the front backwards, like a cock's comb. It is double, 
and I believe they sometimes place a bunch of flowers 
ID the centre. That may improve its appearance ; but, 
as I saw it worn, the efl'ect is anything but ornamental. 

Three leagues from Saarnen, after passing a very flat 
and uninteresting road, I reached Apsnach. Its gulf is 
a principal branch of the lake Lucerne, and I took 
boat here for Winkel, whither I was rowed by an old 
man and his daughter. The latter had a smart sto- 
macher of painted velvet to her gown ; and her hair 
was gathered tightly up behind, and secured, like that 
of the women of Catalonia, with a silver hodkin, which 
projected at each side, and was ornamented at one end 
by a shell of filagree. 

My bateliers pointed out to me the Mount Pilafe, 
which is five thousand seven hundred and sixty feet 
high, to our left, the Roztoch on our right, and the 
village and landing-places of Stanzstadt and Kirstitten, 
where, in 1798, a most aangninary action was fought 
between the Swiss and the French. 

After a pleasant passage of abont three hours, I was 
landed on an isthmus, and an hour's walk through a rich 
corn country, took me to the gate of Lucerne. 

I remarked, in a former chapter, upon the prevalence 
among the inhabitants of Lausanne, of the habit of 
bowing. The same custom obtains in Lucerne ; and, 
arriving in that city, thoroughly fatigued, and not too 
well pleased with the appearance I cut, I experienced 
real pleasure from the courteous and numerous salutes 
which were made to me ; and which seemed to be ofiered 
for the purpose of putting me in better humour with 
myself. Whatever was the intention, those were the 
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effects ; and I almost became a convert to a custom 
wbicb I had previously thought somewhat ridiculous. 

Crossing the fine river Reuss, which runs through 
Lucerne, I entered an excellent inn, the White Horse ; 
and after the necessary operations of ablution and 
dressing, sat down to supper. Four French gentle- 
men were present, aU' unusnal circumstance, as their 
nation is rather indifferent to the grand scenery of 
Switzerland. They had met the two young English- 
men whom I had encountsred at the Reicbenbach, and 
spoke in the highest terms of their manners and bear- 
ing. I bad some trouble, indeed, to persuade them, 
that two young Englishmen of such very striking ap- 
pearance and elegant manners, conid possibly be other 
than the sons of noblemen and millionaries. 

On the following morning, I proceeded to visit the 
monument erected to the memory of the Swiss guards, 
who perished in (heir devoir to Louis the Sixteenth. It 
represents a lion dying in his den. A broken spear by 
bis side denotes the manner of his death ; while the 
cause for which he dies is alluded to by the F!eur-de- 
Lys of France, which he still guards with his paw. The 
expression of mingled fortitude and resignation, given 
to the face of the lion is admirable. This monument is, 
with excellent taste, placed in the face of a rock over- 
hung by trees, in a retired part of the garden of Colonel 
Pyffer. The cave measures forty-eight feet by thirty- 
six ; while the lion, which is carved out of the solid 
rock, measures twenty-eight feet by eighteen. In front 
of the cave is a small piece of water, which prevents 
too near an approach; and some drops which trickle 
slowly into it from the face of the rock, fall upon the 
ear with a melancholy sound, which accords well with 
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the scene. The words " Helvetiorum Fidei ac Vir- 
tuti," andthenameaof Thorwaldsen, thedesigoerof the 
monument, and Aborn, the sculptor who executed it, 
appear in staring crimsoD colour, which would be very 
advantageously exchanged for black. 

I was shown this monument by one of the Swiss 
guard who survived the carnage which it commemo- 
rates. He was dressed in the costume of the guard, 
and had a fac simile of the order written by the unfor- 
tunate Louis, by which the gallant remnant of the 
guard — my cicerone among the number — was in- 
duced to cease to display devotion, when exertion wa» 
BO longer useful, and resistance only a mean by which 
to provoke destruction. 

In a chapel near the monument are the names and 
armorial bearings of Ihe gentlemen of the guard ; and, 
ID a kind of summer-house, are the original model of 
the monument, and a hearth-rug worked by Marie 
Therese, the dauphiness. Here, also, models, either 
in marble or iron, of the monument, may be purchased. 
From this interesting exhibition I proceeded to the 
Stadt House. In the council- chamber are portraits 
of the Avoyers since the year 1476 ; a fine painting of 
Nicholas de Flue at the council of Stnnz, and some 
very old ones of the battle of Morgarten, Sempach, 
Moral and Grandson, as well as of the stories of Tell, the 
heroes of Rutli, and others. The roof of this chamber 
is of old oak, very elaborately carved. In the adjoin- 
ing chamber, appropriated to the council of stale, are 
paintings of the Judgment of Solomon, and of Mosea 
receiving the Tables of the Law. From this place I 
went to see General Pyfier's celebrated model of the 
cantons of Lucerne and Unterwald. This model re- 
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presents an area of 180 square leagues, and is so per- 
fectly executed, that not only does it show the outlines 
and relative heights at the various mountains, but also 
uearlj every path. 

Crossing the Pont des Moulins, the covered roof of 
which has a series of paintings copied from Holhein's 
Danse de Mort, but which are placed in so bad a light 
as to be scarcely distinguishable, I proceeded to the 
arsenal. Here I saw specimeD.i of the spike-headed 
clubs, which vere used with snch murderous effect by 
the Swiss at the battle of Morgarten, and seyeral suits 
of armour worn by the Austrians at the battle of Sem- 
pach. Among them is the suit of Duke Lieopold, who 
was killed in that battle. T also saw several baoncrs 
borne at the battles of Morat and Grandson ; some of 
the spoils of the battle of Prague, and an iron collar 
with inverted spikes, which the Auslriaus are said to 
have intended for the torture of an avoyer of Lucerne, 
whose courage had made him particularly obnoxious to 
them. 

Leaving the arsenal, and passing along the quay in 
front of the cathedral, which is remarkable for the ex- 
quisite marble of which its pulpit, chapels aud columns, 
are composed, I returned to my inn by a fine covered 
bridge. I counted 350 paces as I crossed this bridge ; 
in the angle of its roof are 154 Swiss historical paint- 
ings. 

I consider Lucerne a very fine town. Its beautiful 
water and noble bridges ; and its old walls, with their 
flanking towers, have an extremely good effect ; and 
though the streets are irregularly laid out, they are 
clean and the houses good. The costume of the wo- 
men, with their straw-hats, jauntily worn on one side. 
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their painted or embroidered waists, auA even tbeir 
short petticoats have a pleasing eCect. The maBiiers 
of the Lucernois are frank and courteous, and a 
stranger can scarcely fail to stay in their ancient town 
without pleasure and leave it with respect. The battle- 
field of Sempach is only about two leagues distant, 
and is distinctly visible from the Rigi, whither I now 
proceeded. 

Embarking for Kasnacht, I arrived there after a 
passage of two hours aud a half, during the whole of 
which time I enjoyed a perpetual change of scenery ; 
looking alternately upon the peaceful cottages and or- 
chards which border the lake ; and upon bold rocks 
and lofty mountains : amou^ the latter the Pilate and 
the Rigi are pre-eminent. 

Kasnacht is at the foot of the Rigi ; but, before I 
ascended the mountain, I paid a visit to the spot where 
William Tell slew the tyrant Gessler. This memo- 
rable spot is about a mile from Kasnacht, on the 
Imensee road, and is marked by a chapel, about as 
large as an ordinary cottage. Above the door, and in 
the gable, is a painting descriptive of the event. The 
chapel is situated at the embouchure of a road, which 
is cut, to about the depth of a man's stature, through a 
hill. Probably this spot, when selected by Tell for the 
scene of his patriotic homicide, was covered with wood ; 
but it is now so well cultivated and open, that its ap- 
pearance affords the mind no assistance arising from 
association. 

Following the direction of an old woman, I left the 

chapel by a path to the right, which leads to the more 

frequented tracks by which the Rigi, on this side very 

difficult of access, is ascended; and, in two hours and 
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s half, reached the Rig! Stafiel, an inn near the sum* 
mit of the mountain. At this inn I intended to pass 
the night, but found a very motley crowd there smoking ; 
and was, besides, annoyed by " a villainous compODod 
of bad smells." I therefore proceeded upward to the 
Rigi Coulm, which is on the summit of the mountain, 
and arrived (here in about twenty-five minutes, tho- 
roughly drenched by a violent storm. Here I found 
above a hundred persons, of both sexes, and of all 
ages and nations, most of whom were seated at the 
tables, clamorously demanding supper. The absurdity 
of this hungry Babel provoked me into the rudeness 
of a long and hearty laugh ; but, on learning from the 
waiter that double the number of beds the house con- 
tained would Dotaccommodate one half the claimants, my 
cachiunatory impulse received a very effectual damper. 
It was only with great diificulty that I obtained the 
use of a room in which to don some dry clothing ; but 
i at length effected this, and returned to the even yet 
aupperless multitude in the public room. I was greatly 
shocked at seeing there a delicate young girl, whom, 
with her father, I had passed on the mountain, and who 
was now, apparently, quite exhausted. I exerted my- 
self on her behalf, and managed to get the promise of 
a bed-room for her ; and when supper at length made 
its appearance, passed my plate of soup to her — an 
act of charity which I would advise no critic to smile 
at, until he shall have tried its difficulty with a most 
voracious appetite, earned by a dinnerless day of hard 
walking. 

At supper I was seated beside a hungry fellow, whose 
eyes devoured all that was set down. The supper, as 
usual in this part, was carved before it came to table. 
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and the waiters then presented each dish to the com- 
pany till its contents were all appropriated. My hun- 
gry neighbour fairly screamed to the people opposite 
to pass a dish across the table to him ; and when it was 
qnite emptied, without his g'etting any thing from it, 
bis gesticulations were worth a supper, in the way of 
amusement. 

On my left sat a Dane, whom I found a very intelli- 
gent person, and we agreed extremely well, until he 
spoke of the destruction of his country's fleet at Copen- 
hagen. Upon this subject he dilated in a perfect fury, 
and characterized our conduct, on the occasion, as 
having been every thing but honest or honourable ; 
though he distinctly separated the act of the British mi- 
nistry from the feeling of the British people. We 
must be much hated in Denmark on this score; for 
Ibis man, whose eyes flashed as he spoke, and who 
smote the table with his clenched hand, must have 
been, at the time of the event he censured, a mere 
child. 

On the following morning the mountain was en- 
veloped in a dense fog ; and it was not until just before 
sunset that it cleared away sufficiently to allow of my 
enjoying the extensive view for which the Rigi is 
famed. Even then it was quite clear only from north- 
east to west ; but it is on that side that the finest and 
most extensive view presents itself. The celebmted 
fields of Morgarten and Sempach were clearly distin- 
guishable, as were no fewer than eleven lakes, viz. 
those of Lucerne, Saarn en, Sempach, Hailwhyl, Baldeg, 
Zug, Egeri, Zurich, Pfeffiken, Mauerosee and Lowerz. 
To the north and west the country lay, like a vast map, 
I bounded only by the horizon and by the far distant ■ 
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Jnra; and tbe towns of Lucerne, Kasoacbt, Imensee, 
Zug, Aart and Schwvz, vere all visible ; while to the 
east and sontb lay the moantains of Unterwald, Gloria, 
Un and Schwvz. 

While I vas admiring this wide and beautiful view, 
tin^d, as the whole of it was, by the brilliant rays of 
the setting suu, I was called by a young man, at some 
distance from me, to witness a beautiful phenomenon. 
A rainbow extended not merely above, but also toto 
the deep valley below ua, forming four-fifths of a circle. 
Looking up to tbe centre of this, we saw a small but 
perfect circle of faint colours, ring within ring lilte a 
target, within which we saw our own contours aa 
clearly delineated as in a looking-glass. This phe- 
Bomenon, must arise from our occupying the central 
point between the rainbow and (he sun's rays. 

Rigi is deserving the proud title bestowed on it, 
Reffina Montium. I would «dvise all, who desire to 
see in perfection tbe glorious prospects it commands, 
to ascend in tbe morning so as to view ibem at sunset. 
There is a much easier ascent than that by which I 
went, from the Weggis on tbe lake of Lucerne, and 
there is one track which is practicable for horses. Per- 
sons who are fastidious as to their accommodations will 
he but ill pleased with the ion. The house is, in the 
winter, uninhabited, and nearly buried in snow ; and 
the chambers, which are double-bedded, are mere 
cabins. The table, however, is well served, although 
the provisions have to be procured at a great dis- 

On returning to tbe iun, I found that the company 
was diminished and improved by the departure of a 
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noisy aad aumerous boys' school. There were still, 
however, a great many persons. Including Russians, 
Danes, Swedes, Gc^maas, French, Italians, Swiss, 
English and Americans. But, as we all spoke French, 
there was none of the confusion which might be ex- 
pected in such a diversely composed assemblage, and 
we passed the evening in kindly feeling and in the 
mutual exercise of polite attentions. Pity that ambi- 
tion and war should ever disturb such unanimity, and 
arm the nations against each other for an interchange 
of wrong and suffering ! 

On the following morning, after having indulged my- 
self with a parting look at a scene scarcely to he sur- 
passed, if equalled, I started, in company with a young 
Englishman, and, after two hours' walk, during the 
greater portion of which we were exposed to a terrible 
storm, we arrived at an inn at the foot of the mountain. 
Near this inn stood the village of Goldau, and the 
hamlets of Rothen and Busingen, which, in the year 
1806, were overwhelmed by the falling of one of the 
summits of the Rosberg. The crash must have been 
terrible ; for the fragments of the fallen rock, some of 
them being as large as houses, strew the road all the 
way to the lake of Lowerz, into which some of them 
fell at the time, causing its waters to inundate the coun- 
try to some distance, although the lake is full a tec^ue 
from the site of Goldau. 

Passing the lake of Lowerz, in which, and near the 
road, is a small island, having on it a house and a very 
picturesque ruin, we arrived, in four hours from our 
starting from the summit of the Rigi, at Schwyz. 

This capital of a republic of shepherds is a small, 
clean, and extremely quiet town. Its church, as is the 
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case in all tbe Cuthulic cautoDs, is very handsome; the 
pulpit is supported on the shoulders of three figures, 
which seem to crouch beneath its weight, and which are 
said to represent the three great reformers, Luther, 
Calvin, and Zuiugllus. The government of tbe canton 
of Schwyz is a pure democracy, and its population about 
twenty-eight thousand. 

On leaving Schwyz, our road to Braunnen lay through 
a pretty and sequestered valley. But our walk waa 
rendered somewhat unpleasant by a heavy shower, and 
my companion sent forward a guide, whom he had hired 
previously to our joining company, to order dinner, and 
to prepare a good fire for our clothes to be dried at. 
The guide's dinner, an excellent piece of roast veal", 
waa ready almost directly after we arrived; but my 
companion and I bad to wait nearly an hour before ours 
made its appearance, And when I subsequently in- 
quired for our clothes, I found that they had been hung 
out of doors, the rain having ceased, while those of 
Monsieur le Guide hung before the fire which had been 
specially ordered for us. Nor was this all ; for we were 
charged fully as much at this paltry village inn as I had 
been at the best hotels. As the guide boarded himself, 
his dinner-charge, no doubt, was distributed among the 
items of our bill ;— one of the results of the reckless- 
ness with which too many English travellers squander 
their money. 

We now took boat at the gulf of Altorf, and I found 
myself on tbe lake of Lucerne for the third time, and 
at the finest part of it. The mountains, here, rise so 
boldly from the water's edge, that it is only from some 
few lateral valleys that a boat on it can be reached. 
We first crossed to the celebrated meadow of Grutii, 
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a green knowie sloping from the side of the Selisberg 
mountain. There is on this meadow a peasant's cot- 
tage, opposite to which is a sort of out-house, where we 
were shown three trumpery jets of water, which we 
were assured were three fountains, which miraculously 
arose on the spot where the three proto-patriots of 
Switzerland held their nocturnal meetings. It is a pity 
that such nonsensical legends should be mixed up with 
a true story so grand. My companion and I drank the 
water presented to us; but instead of glowing with 
thoughts of the heroic dead, the miimmery and false- 
hood which we saw practised, set us off into a most irre- 
verent fit of laughing. Again crossing the lake, wo 
proceeded to a wooded point, about the centre of the 
gulf, and overhung by the mountain Aschenberg. Here 
is the Tellen-platte ; the rock on which Tell sprang 
when he escaped from the boat of Gessler. We stepped 
at once from our chaloupe into a small chapel, which is, 
as it should be, open towards the lake, of which it com- 
mands a beautiful view. The walls of the chapel are 
covered with paintings of the stories of Tell, of the pea- 
sant Emi, of the brutal Landenberg, and of the battles 
of Morgarten and Sempach. A solemn mass is cele- 
brated here ou the 18th of November, the anniversary 
of Teli's escape from Gessler. 

Leaving the Tellen-platte, we now passed under the 
Aschenberg, and had a fine view of the Bristenstock, a 
striking mountain beyond Altorf, and arrived, in about 
forty minutes, at Fluellen, a small and neat village on 
the edge of the lake. 

Wishing to part from my companion, on account of 
his continuing to keep his guide, and expecting to find 
letters at Allorf, which is but half an hour's walk 
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from Flnellen, I departed from the latter place b 
self. 

Altorf, the chief town of the canton of Uri, is larger 
than Schwyz, and is embellished by a great number of 
very handsome housea. I was sorry, however, to see 
that there were a great many ruins of the houses which 
were destroyed by the dreadful fire of 1799, the owners 
being, I fear, too poor to rebuild them. 

One of the few public buildings that escaped the 
dreadful fire above alluded to, is a large square tower 
in the principal street. It occupies the spot were Gess- 
ler's hat was set up; and its sides are covered with 
paintings, illustrative of the story. Close to this build- 
ing is a fountain, surmounted by a statue of Gessler ; 
and, at a long bow's shot distance, there is another, 
with statues of Tell, with a cross-bow in his hand, and 
bis young son. 

There are three good inns at Altorf. I stopped at 
the Black Lion, where I met with the kindest and most 
respectful attention. The landlord, a respectable man, 
iteemingly a cidevant valet, put some tags on my knap- 
sack, and as the cost of them was but trifling, it was 
with difficulty that 1 could prevail on him to take any 
payment for them or his labour. 

Leaving Altorf, at six o'clock on the following morn- 
ing, I soon got on a rich valley, thickly studded with 
superb walnut-trees. Crossing the river Sbecken, which 
falls from the Sheckenthal, a valley on the left, I arrived 
in about an hour and a half on the banks of the Reuss, 
at ii spot where there stands a very neat inn, the Croix 
Blanche, and a small white chapel. I passed on, be- 
neath a tine of rocks crowned with trees. Above them 
is a mountain, the Windgelle, the summit of which. 
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split into clefts of eome hundred feet deep, presents 
just such an appearance as the Needles of the Isle of 
Wight would, if placed on a mountain. I soon after 
reached Armsteg, a considerable village, with two inns ; 
and a little farther on crossed the lorrent of Kerlsten, 
which rushes impetuously from the Meiderenthal, a la- 
teral valley to the left, and crossed the Reuss by a stone 
bride. I now found the valley much contracted, and 
the road, which is cut on the side of the mountain, very 
steep and difficult: the Reuss here falls into a deep 
ravine helow. In about an hour from Armsteg, I again 
crossed the Reuss by a fine bold bridge of a single arch. 
About four miles further, and, just before reaching the 
bridge of Paffeusprung, — the Monk's leap — I suddenly 
came within sight of a beautiful rush of the river. The 
road to this point had been imperceptibly gaining, until 
I could look over a low parapet, the summit of a rock, 
through the very heart of which the rushing stream has 
cleft a vault of some hundred feet deep. The violence 
with which the river, that had previously occupied a 
breadth of one hundred and twenty feet, now rushes 
through a passage not more than twelve feet broad, the 
waves now striking at the obstruction, and now recoil- 
ing from it in a boiling surge, render this one of the 
most interesting falls I have ever seen. 

I arrived at Wasen, a large village with a good inn, 
in five hours and a half. The roads through which I 
passed, abounded with crosses, figures of our Saviour, 
and paintings of saints and the Virgin. They were 
placed, as in Unterwakl, in spaces cut for their recep- 
tion in the beads of posts. 

Stimnlated by a detightrnlly fine and invigorating 
morning, 1 had walked thus far with more than usual 
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spirit, and even looked with something of pride upon a 
carriag^e in which some gentleman lolled indolently, and 
plumed myself upon the superior independence of my 
mode of travelling;. My self-complacency was some- 
what abated when I found, as I ascended the steps of 
the inn, that I bad grievously strained the sinews of my 
right foot. A fine trout from the mountain stream 
somewhat consoled me ; and after a short rest I left 
Wasen, and in about half an hour, twice crossed the 
Reiiss, the road being cut on either side of the moun- 
tain, according to the comparative difficulty opposed to 
its formation. In about an hour and a half from Wasen 
I arrived at Goshenen, a miserable-looking place, on the 
west bank of the river. From this place the river con- 
stantly falls amid rocks, which make its roar completely 
deafening; and the appearance of the mountains, be- 
came more and more wild and naked as I advanced. 
Near the top of this valley, and where it becomes so 
narrow as only to leave room for the Reuss to rush 
through a scanty passage, is the celebrated Devil's 
Bridge. It is placed across a frightful-looking gorge, 
and is very old and very ill-built- indeed, its parapets 
are so low as to seem scarcely a sufficient protection 
against the wind,^ — and it seems positively to tremble 
as one passes over it. 

Having passed the Devil's Bridge, I soon after 
arrived at the TJnjerlock, or pierced rock. This is a 
gallery of two hundred feet in length, cut through the 
mountain. It is dismally dark, and dripping wet ; and 
one is almost stunned by the rush of wind and the roar 
of water. Bnt this once passed, you suddenly, and as if 
by enchantment, find yourself in a green and peaceful 
valley, with a village, and a very picturesque church to 
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your left front; and the waters, which lately bellowed 
and boiled in a furious cataract. Sow past y<^u in ^ 
stream as calm as the valley it waters. This is the 
valley of Urseren. It is triangular in shape, and bounded 
on all (he three sides by the heights of the St. Gothard. 
The moroings and evenings are very cool in this valley, 
as it is four thousand three hundred and fifty-six feet 
above the level of the sea ; and its winter lasts eight 
months. 

It was with great pleasure that I at length found 
myself at the inn of Andermat. The strain I had 
at first felt at Wasen had become very painful; and, 
as the workmen were just going home at Andermat, I 
felt bound to swagger a little, though it increased my 
pain; for the common people of all countries, like other 
animals, are far more inclined to annoy than to pity a 
■wounded companion. 

The application of brandy and vinegar greatly re- 
lieved me, and, on the t'ollowing morning, I took a 
horse and guide to cross the Furca. In half an hour 
we reached the village of Hospital, so called from the 
Hospice, which formerly stood there, in which a com- 
munity of monks were wont to receive gratis all tra- 
vellers who lacked the means or the spirit to pay for 
their entertainment. Their house was destroyed, and 
themselves were dispersed by the French in the winter 
of 1799. The river Tessin has its source in the little 
lake at the foot of Mount Prosa ; and one of the sources 
of the Reuss is the lake of Luzendro; both of which 
are near this village, which is the highest point of this 
passage into Italy. Two of the principal sources of the 
Rhine, are in the Crispal and Badus mountains, about 
three leagues from Andermat. 
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Crossing the Reuss at ibe village of Hospilal, we 
arrived, at about a league furtlier, at Realp, a mise- 
rable village, with a no less miserable 'mo. From this 
place the ascent of the Furca, vhich is by an extremely 
difficult aud imperfectly- traced track, occupies about 
three hours. Along this track I observed, as I have 
throughout the Alps, a great variety of wild flowers, 
and an especially great number of the Alpine rose, that 
beautiful pink dwarf rhododendron (rhododendron fer- 
ruglDeiun), which we have in our gardens in England. 
The summit of the Furca is 7715 feet high, and the 
scene is very desolate, covered, as the mountain-peaks 
are, with glaciers and eternal snow. 

The guide left me here, the descent to the glacier of 
the Rhone being too sleep for the horse, which had, 
during the morning, carried me over cataracts, and on 
the edge of precipices, where a false step would have 
been certain death, without once faltering or failing. A 
mountaineer, who was at hand as I left the guide, un- 
dertook to carry my knapsack, and, resting on my 
Bpiked-staff, which 1 now found invaluable, E com- 
menced my descent. 

Having descended the mountain, a distance of about 
a league, the part of the Furca I was then on formed 
the left side of a considerable valley, at the bead of 
which, and conuected with the parts of the Furca which 
I had passed, is the Galenstock, which, descending 
and joining with the Grimsel, forms the opposite side of 
the valley. 

From the broken summits of the Galenstock, which 
are 10,792 feet above the level of the sea, descends the 
magniijcent glacier of the Rhone. From base to sum- 
mit it is probably three leagues ; and I should thiuk 
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its greatest breadth to be about one league. 1 speak 
this, however, under correctioD ; for I am well aware 
of the extreme diflicully of accuratelj jndging of dis- 
tance among mountaiDS. 

The glacier of the Rhone abounds in the beautifully 
tinted chasms which I remarked upon in speaking of 
Grindelwald ; but has no needles, having, on the con- 
trary, a smooth and rounded surface. The Rhone, 
whose true source is said to be in three little fountains 
in the opposite mountain, makes its exit from a vault 
in the lower face of the glacier on the side of the 
Furca. From this point to the lake of Geneva, a dis- 
tance of thirty-eight leagues, its waters are increased 
by no fewer than eighty tributary streams. The whole 
of these descend from the chain of the Alps bordering 
the extensive valley I had now entered, and which is 
termed La Valaia, par excellence. 

Crossing the Rhone to the opposite side, I ascended 
the Grimsel a short distance, but, on coming to the 
track wliich leads to Oberhasii and Grindelwald, a ro- 
mantic and interesting route, I left it to the right and 
continued my path above the Rhone. This river, in 
its rapid and broken descent, much resembles, here, the 
Reuss. At half past three we reached Oberwaid, the 
first village of the Haut Valais. Shortly after I 
passed Obergesteln and two other hamlets, all of which 
have an extremely miserable appearance, and reached 
Munster, at which there is a tolerable inn, at six. 

This part of the valley produces good pasture and 
some corn. The village bouses are built upon props, 
like bay-stacks in England ; in order, I suppose, to set 
them above the snow, to which they are exposed for 
nearly or quite a moiety of the year. They are strongly 
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but very roughly built of pine-planks, about four inches 
thick, and are roofed with clumsy wooden shiDgles, 
with rows of stone od them to secure them against the 
wind. The room I sat in at the iuii was as rough in- 
side as the house was without. It was, notwithstand- 
ing, huug round with portraits of barons, abb^s, and 
other dignitaries; but I could not learn the history of 
the originals, as I cannot speak German, and my host 
and hostess could speak neither French nor English. 
The arm-chair I sat in was covered with tapestry, and 
bad, in its time, been splendid; but it was not a day 
under two centuries old. 

Leaving Munater at seven iu the morning, I passed 
through several villages, in all of which the houses re- 
semble those I have spoken of as to architecture, and 
through a forest of pines which woodmen were busily 
felling. At Viesch, which I reached at half past 
twelve, I crossed a considerable stream descending 
from a valley that opens to the north, at the farther ex- 
tremity of which are the mountain Finsteraarhom and 
the glacier iu which this stream has its source. 

Descending the Valais, I found the towns improve ; 
and at Lax, which is situated on a promontory above the 
Rhone, there is a really good ion. I was annoyed here 
by a singularly ugly and filthy fellow, with a Cyclop 
countenance and eye, and a black beard which had flou- 
rished for months. This worthy attached himself to 
me as I entered, and when I gave him a batz, in the 
hope to get rid of him, pocketed the money as if its 
gift were a mere thing of course, and seated himself 
opposite to me with folded arms and with his hat on. 
Fortunately, he could not bore me with conversation, 
for " I don't speak German." The room of the inn 
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was buDg round with portraits, as in the place I for- 
merly mentioned. 

I had got but a short distance beyond this village, 
when I was overtaken by a fine fellow, having the ap- 
pearance of a sailor. He accosted me with a cordial 
"Bon jonr, monsieur!" and we entered into conversa- 
tion, I learned from him that my host at the last inn 
was a doctor as well as an innkeeper, and that, most 
probably, the fellow by whom I had been so much an- 
noyed, was one of his patients. I also learned that both 
this inn, and that at which I had stopped in Munster, 
were kept by descendants — des branches coupees — of 
the family of the ancient prince-bishops of Sion ; a fact 
which accounts for the grim-looking portraits, so nume- 
rous at both places. 

At about a league and a half beyond Lax, the road, 
which for some time had lain on a considerable height 
above the Khone, descends tortuously on the face of 
the mountain, and leads to a bridge across the river. 
This bridge is very ancient, and has low parapets like 
those of the Pont du Diable. Shortly after passing 
this bridge, I entered on a low level, composed of sand 
and sbiogles, and abounding with birch-trees. This is 
rendered a very romantic scene by the abrupt and sa- 
vage mountains which are one side, and the roaring 
water on the other. In half an hour ! again had to 
cross the river, and had a view of a hamlet and church, 
singularly placed on a mountain-plain, about eight hun- 
dred feet above it on the right bank. At about a quar- 
ter before six, I reached the village of Morel, and, on 
entering the little inn there, found one of those unfor- 
tunate creatures called cretins, several of whom I had 
passed on the road. These afflicted objects are idiots. 
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and are mostly very mutli deformed, beinir very short 
in stature, and having heads large id striking dispropor- 
tion. This affliction, and that of goitre, are very com- 
mon to this canton : the former, indeed, seems to be 
less so than the nature of the country would lead one to 
expect; for, confined as this part of the Valais is by 
the immense mountains that surround it, the air is of 
necessity close and heavy ; and, while the eternal roar of 
waters is enough to stupify any one, there is no variety 
of objects to divert the attention from it. The vine is 
cultivated just here ; and having refreshed myself with 
some of its produce, I left Morel. Just before dusk, I 
reached the small town of Naters. Passing through its 
churchyard, I perceived a faint glimmering of light, 
proceeding from a sort of vault under the church, 
Stooping down, 1 examined the spot more closely, and 
perceived a miserable looking object kneeling on the 
ground with his hands clasped, and with an expression 
of extreme terror, or of conscious guilt in his counte- 
nance. Being much fatigued, and having still a mile to 
go, I did not inquire the cause of his penance; certainly 
its place was well calculated to awe a superstitious 
mind. 

I now again had to cross the Rhone, and it was quite 
dark when I reached Brieg ; which town is situated at 
the foot of the Simplon, and on the grand road formed 
by Napoleon. This place is situated at a height of two 
thousand one hundred and eighty-four feet above the 
sea ; and Orbergesteln, ten leagues distant, being four 
thousand one hundred, the fail of the Rhone, in that 
short distance, is nearly equal to that of the whole re- 
inainder of its course. Having refreshed myself at 
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Brieg, I took my place in the diligence, which set out 
ia about an hour after my arrival, as I was now desirous 
to return to Lausanne. On seating myself in the car- 
riage, I learned that one of my companions bad passed 
this way when, instead of the noble road we were now 
travelling on, there was a mere track worn by the 
muleteers. Napoleon was, of course, mentioned and 
praised ; and as I like some of bis actions far less than 
that of forming the Simplon road, I quietly composed 
myself to sleep. 

At day-light we reached Sion, the capital of the 
Valais, It is a very considerable town, encompassed by 
old walls, and situated in the widest and most fertile 
part of the whole valley. It is surrounded by vineyards 
and orchards, and commanded by some singular hills, 
Eurmouuted by chateaux and ruins. 

Passing Martigny, six leagues further, a good town, 
situated on a central point between Chamouni and 
St. Bernard, our route continued by St. Maurice — 
where the valley, which is thirty-six leagues long, is so 
confined by mountains as to be closed at night by two 
gates which open on the canton de Vaud — by Villeneuve, 
on the lake of Geneva, and by the chateau Chillon. 
At four we bad reached Vevay, and at eight I was 
at home in Lausanne. 

I had travelled about one hundred leagues, and the 
chief of my travelling was in the German cantons. Of 
the sublime scenery, 1 need not say a word of com- 
mendation ; the Spanish proverb may be paraphrased ; 
" He who has not seen Switzerland has seen nothing." 
But I must bear testimony to the kindly and simple 
nature of the people, among whom I had wandered. 
n2 
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Though unable to speak OenBan, I nerer fSuled to ha^e 
every attention paid to me, and did not, in any one in- 
stance, meet with insult. I fear few forrigners who 
hare visited England, can say so much fot our good 
feeling and good breeding. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



SECOMD PEDESTRIAN TOUR. 



Before I begin my second tpur in the German cantons^ 
as I wish my book to be really useful to those who may 
make pedestrian excursions in Switzerland^ I shall add 
a little Tooabulary of the most obviously useful words 
and expressions they may require on the roads^ 9v ia 
the smaller inns, whero French is not spoken. 

PHRASES EEQUISIFE ON THE ROAD. 



I come from Lausanne. 

I am going to Berne. 

How many leagues is it to Zu- 

rich? 
Which is <he^Kray ^ Sehttffliou^ 

sen? 
Do you know the name of l^k 

mountain? 
How do you call <(his village ? 
Are the inns goodt 
This morning. 
To-night. 



Ich komme von Lausanne. 

Ich gehe nach Bern. 

Wie viele stunden sind es von 

hier nach Zutiok. 
Wogeht die stcatsemdi Schaff- 

housen ? 
Wiessen sie den namen dieses 

Berges ? 
Wie hei'sst das Dorf ? 
Sind die Gasthbfe gut ! 
Diesen Morgen. 
Die kommende Nacht. 
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USEFUL PHRASES. 





EATING. 


What have you to eat ? 


Was haben sie zu essen ? 


Have you cold meat? 


Haben sie kaltesFleisch? 


Chicken. 


Ein Hiihnchein. 


Ham. 


Schinken. 


Soup. 


Die suppe. 


Mutton. 


Hanmielfleisch. 


Pork. 


Schweinfleisch. 


Pie. 


Pastete. 


Fresh eggi. 


Frische Eijer. 


Bread. 


Brod. 


Cheese. 


Kase. 


Pepper. 


Pfeflfer. 


Breakfast. 


Friihstiick. 


Supper. 


Das abendessen. 


Fish. 


Fische. 


Beef. 


Ochsenfleisch. 


Lamb. 


Lammfleisch. 


Pigeons. 


Tauben. 


Roast chickens. 


Gebratene-junge Huhner. 


Salad. 


Salat. 


Butter. 


Butter. 


Salt. 


Salz. 


Vinegar. 


Der Essig. 


Dinner. 


Das Mittagsmaht. 


Lunch. 


Vespem. 




DRINKING. 


Give me to drink. 


Geben sie mir zu trinken. 


Have you old wine? 


Haben sie alten Wein ? 


Red wine. 


Rothen Wein. 


Beer. 


Das Bier. 


Brandy. 


Branntwein. 


White wine. 


Weissen Wein. 


Lemonade. 


Die Limonade. 


Water. 


Das Wasser. 



USEFUL PHRASES. 
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BREAKFAST OR TEA. 



Coffee. 


Der Kaffee. 


Tea. 


Der Thee. 


Milk. 


Milch. 


Sugar. 


Zucker. 


Chocolate. 


Die chocalate. 


Give me my bill. 


Machen sie mir meine rechnung. 


What is to pay? 


Wie viel habe ich zu sizahten. 


This is enough for your 


bill. Dies ist hinreichend fiir ihre 


, 


rechnung. 




UTENSILS. 


A knife. 


Ein Messer. 


A spoon. 


Ein Lbffel. 


A plate. 


Ein Teller. 


A tumbler. 


Ein Grosses^ Glass, or com- 




monfyy ein Glass. 


A fork. 


Eine Gabel. 


A dish. 


Schiissel. 


A cup 


Eine Trinkschale. 


A glass. 


Ein Wein-Glass, 



GOING TO BED. 



Give me \vater to wash. 

Are the sheets clean. 

Warm water. 

A certain convenience. 

A water-jug. 

Candle. 

A wash-hand basin. 

A towel. 



Gaben sie mir wasser zum was- 

Sind die bettiicher rien. [chen. 

Warm Wassen. 

Der Nachttopf. 

Ein Wasser-Krug. 

Ein Licht. 

Das Wasch Becken. 

Ein Handstuch. 



Every letter is pronounced in German. The w is pro- 
nounced between v and w in English. The z, tz ; a, as 
a English ; without the accent, as ah or a Frepch ; ii. 
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a eu, or u French ; without the accent, as ou French ; 
9, as e long ; ei, almost as i alone. 



My second excursion begins with Fribourg, the di- 
rect Toad to which presenting ng particular object of 
interest, I took my place in the Bern© diligence as far 
as Payeme, this town being within three or four leagues 
of the former place. I gain a day by this plan, as by 
the other road there is no regular means of conveyance, 
and it is a long two days' walk. 

Our journey commenced with the long and steep 
ascent of the Jorat i a range of minor mountains rising 
immediately behind Lausanne, on the face of which, in 
fact, the town may be said to stand. These mountains 
cross and form a considerable portion of the surface of 
the Pays de Vaud, connecting the Alps near Vevay 
with the Jura, in the neighbourhood of Orbe. 

Our ascent occupied an hour and a quarter ; and, 
after passing Carrouge, a village three leagues from 
Lausanne, at which the direct road to Fribourg and 
this to Berne separate, we halted at Moudon, a small 
market-town five leagues from Lausanne. 

Moadon is rather an interesting place. The river 
Broie passes close to it, and there are two striking and 
antique chateaux in its neighbourhood , The place is 
ancient ; and in the Hotel de Yille there is a Roman 
inscription. 

At a quarter past ten we reached Payeme, about 
nine leagues from Lausanne, and there I left the di- 



ligence. 
Two c 



three leagues from here, at Avenche, the 
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Roman Aventicum, vast quantities of Roman anti- 
quities have been found. Near them is Morat, the 
celebrated scene of Swiss victory over Charles ie Teme- 
raire, Duke of Burgundy. To visit tfaem, only a tri- 
fling circuit need be made by the traveller who is 
bound to Friboarg ; to which place, however, I pro- 
ceeded direct from Payerne ; having first visited the 
church of that town, to see the tomb of Berthe, queen 
of little Barg^undj, whose portrait I mentioned in a 
former chapter of this work. 

Passing the villages of Montagny, Groley, and Bel- 
fort,* the first and last of which are remarkably neat 
and pretty places, I reached Fribourg, which is about 
four leagues from Payeme, at three o'clock. All the 
country I passed, from the descent of the Jorat to near 
Fribourg, has the exact features of England ; orchards, 
pastures, enclosed corn lands, and woods. But, on 
reaching Fribourg, I again descried the Alps at no 
great distance beyond that town ; and their snow-clad 
summits, and the increasing extent and number of the 
woods and forests, again reminded me, by their essen- 
tially Swiss character, that I was in a foreign land. 

To form any idea of the remarkable position of Fri- 
bourg, it is necessary, from the point at which 1 en- 
tered it, to traverse the town, cross the river Saane, or 
Sarine, and ascend to the Porte de Bourguillon, which 
alone, from its strikingly romantic situation, will amply 
repay the trouble. 

I here found myself on a narrow isthmus, of about 
two hnndred and fifty feet span, with a precipice of 



' In [lie maps, Givisier is erroneously marked as lying ii 
ite. It lies a fiill quarter of i mile on the right. 
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more tban double that extent, on eitber hand. The 
promontory, by which this pass is gained, lies, princi- 
pally, somewhat higher up the stream than the town, 
which is, for the most part, built on a projecting rock, 
opposite to the isthmus. Looking from this, I per- 
ceived that the walls of the houses on the north-east 
stood on the very edge of ii precipice of two hundred 
feet. A pin, dropped from one of the windows, would 
fall to the very bottom of this yawning abyss ; and, to 
an unpractised eye, the situation of the inhabitants of 
the houses alluded to looks any thing but a secure or an 
enviable one. 

At the foot of the precipices, which form the Porte de 
Bourguillon, round its promontory, and at the base of the 
rock upon which the town is built, serpentines the river, 
which is here a noble and impetuous stream ; and it is 
evident that it has forced this gigantic passage for its 
waters. A gate and a short rampart across the neck of 
the isthmus, form the Porte de Bourguillon. On the 
edge of the precipice farthest from the town is a little 
wood, which commands a view, not only of the abyss 
below, but also of the stream and its overhanging cliflTs 
and woods for some distance, and also of the nearer 
Alps. On the precipice nearest to the town, stands the 
elegant little Corinthian chapel of our Lady of Loretto. 
It contains several hundreds of small drawings, votive 
offerings, descriptive of miraculous escapes made by the 
donors, and attributed to the aid of our Lady. 

Recrossing the stream to the side of the town, a 
walk of about five minutes, conducts the traveller to a 
level on its banks, overhung by precipitous rocks. Here, 
formerly, stood the mill De laMotta, of which mention 
is made by Ebel i a part of tho overhanging rock sud- 
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denly descended and crushed it to atoms; the miUer 
had fortunately left home a few minutes before the 
event. The aqueduct of this mill, carved through the 
interior of the rock, now turns a machine for barking 
wood. 

Returning from this picturesque spot, the traveller 
may ascend to the upper town, by the street of the 
Court Ghemin. It is built on the face of the rock, and 
is remarkable^ from the fact, that the roofs of its houses 
form the pavement of a street above. 

Excepting the absence of a fine promenade, Fribourg 
is about on a par with Lausanne, as to appearance ; but 
the former having less traffic, its streets are much cleaner 
than those of the latter. 

Like all Catholic towns, Fribourg abounds in churches 
and monasteries. The tower of its cathedral is three 
hundred and eighty-six feet high, — the highest in Swit- 
zerland. It is remarkable, also, for the lightness and 
elegance of its architecture. 

The Hotel de Vi lie, a remarkable and old building, 
occupies the former site of the palace of the ancient 
dukes of Zahringen, who founded Berne. 

The ancient college of the Jesuits, which is entered 
by a drawbridge over a moat, and which has its towers 
surmounted by a cupola like that of the Pavilion at 
Brighton, is well worthy of a visit. It contains a fine 
collection of stuffed foreign birds, some fragments of a 
Roman mosaic, found at the ancient Aventicum, and a 
very large collection of crystals, among which is the 
superb one mentioned by Ebel, as belonging lo M. Le 
Chanoine Fontaine, who presented it to the Jesuits. 

Adjoining the college is a new seminary, which is also 
in the hands of the Jesuits. It is a superb building. 
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fonning three lides of b quadrangle, and accommodates 
three handrsd pnpils, many of whom are French. 

Thongfa it was neither the day nor the hour for ad- 
mission to the college, my being a foreigner removed all 
objection, and I was shown over the whole establish- 
ment by one of the fathers. How far the prejudice 
against the order is well founded, it is not for me to de- 
termine ; but the father, who was my cicerone, was a man 
of most pleasing and polite manners. He stated th« 
weight of the great crystal, which is a quartz, to be 
two quintals. I should have guessed it to be far less. 

In the centre of Fribourg stands a tree, which was 
planted on the 28th of June, 1476, in commemoration 
of the battle of Morat. It is still healthy, but reduced 
to the size of a pollard. I cannot say any thing in fa- 
vour of the inns of Fribourg. 1 dined at the table d'hote 
with several officers of tbe militia ; it being the time of 
the reviews. Like the Swiss citizen- soldiers I had seen 
elsewhere, these gentlemen seemed to think noise a re- 
quisite of their profession ; and their obstreperous in- 
clination was in nowise repressed by the presence of 
several ladies, who were manifestly much annoyed. 

The following morning being rainy, I proceeded to the 
diligence office, intending to ride as far as Berne, While 
waiting there to inquire for a place, I fell into con- 
versation with a French gentleman, who, forttmately, 
reminded me that I had as yet left one of the lions of 
this neighbourhood unvisited, viz. the celebrated her- 
mitage of St Madeline. 

To have missed seeing this, when so near it, would, I 
thought, be unpardonable ; and, abandoning all thought 
of riding to Berne, I bucliled on my knapsack, hoisted 
my umbrella, which 1 found as useful in Ihe lowlands. 
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as it is nseless and troublesome among the mouotains, 
and wended on my way. 

Leaving Friboarg by the Berne jate, I crossed the 
river by a covered bridge at ita lower extremity, and 
shortly reached the defile of Gotteron. This is a valley 
about eighty feet wide, bordered on each side by rocks 
two hundred and fifty or three hundred feet high, and 
closed by a high and antique wall, which is continued 
some distance at the top of the cliffs, and terminates in 
curious and antique tow^s. On arriving at the top of 
a long and steep hill, I turned out of tbe Berne road to 
the left, by that of Laupen, and again, at about the dis- 
tance of a league, turned into a bye-lane, abo on the left, 
which led me, in about twenty minutes, to the her- 
mitage. The way to it is intricate, and is rendered the 
more perplexing to a stranger, from the fact that one- 
half of the people of this part speak French, while the 
others speak bad German. How they manage their 
intercourse I cannot conceive ; for neither party appears 
to comprehend a single word that is uttered by tbe 
other. 

The hermitage, a curious specimen of devotion and 
industry, is situated at the end of a wood on a high 
cliff which overhangs the Sarine or Saane. It contains 
a large hall, twenty-nine paces in length, and a chapel, 
calculated to accommodate about a hundred and fifty 
people. The spire of the chapel is worked up to a con- 
siderable height in the body of the mountain. Besides 
these, there are a kitchen, a room inhabited by tbe pea- 
sant who has the place in charge, an ominous- looking, 
long, dark passage, deep in the rock at the back of the 
apartments, and two staircases leading to the vaults 
below. 
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Not the least singular parts of this altogether siii- 
galar place, are the chimnies, which are cut through the 
rock from the back of the apartments in a sloping di- 
rection to the front. The doors and windows are all 
opened through the solid rock, not a particle of the 
whole being built. The windows of the hall open in 
the perpendicular face of the mountain at a height of 
some two or three hundred feet above the river, of 
which, and of the high and picturesque cliffs opposite, 
they command a full and very interesting view. 

On looking at the signatures in the subscription- 
book, which the attendant peasant presented to me, 
I was astonished at not being able to find a single Eng- 
lish name. It bad the autographs of many distin- 
guished foreigners, and among them those of Joseph 
Buonaparte and Maria Louisa. 

Returning hence to the Laupen road, and cutting 
across some large fields above, I soon got into the 
Berne road, and reached Schmitten, at the little ca- 
baret of which I breakfasted at half past nine. 

Leaving Schmitten, I passed through several vil- 
lages. Only one of these, Neuenek, is worthy of any 
particular notice. It is situated on the river Sense, 
and, in 1798, was the scene of tbe defeat of a body of 
French by some of tlie Swiss militia. The river Sense 
is about equi-distaut from the capitals of the cantons, 
Berne and Fribourg, and is the line of their cantonal 
separation. This is perceived at once by the supe- 
riority of the inns of the canton of Berne, and by the 
change of costume. 

The whole of the road along which I now travelled, 
to within two leagues of Berne, lies through a country 
equal to the very best parts of England; of which I 
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was strongly reminded by rich enclosures of pasture 
and arable land, interspersed with cottages and or- 
chards. Nearer lo Berne the large woods, necessary 
for the fuel of so considerable a town, have a more 
Swiss aspect. 

The gate of Berne, on the side at which I now en- 
tered is extremely handsome; and its portals are sur- 
mounted by two enormous bears, the arms of the town, 
admirably carved in granite. On the left, just within 
this gate, is a superb hospital, and on the right a guard- 
house. 

Berne is situated on an extensive level at about two 
feet above the river Aare. It is about eleven leagues 
from TJntersen, and fifteen from Lauterbrun and Grin- 
delwald. It is surrounded by ramparts, which com- 
mand a fine view of the noble river which serpentines 
below, of the surrounding country to a wide extent, 
and more especially of the distant mountains of the 
Oberland. 

The houses of Berne are remarkably good ones. In 
the centre of the principal streets there are conduits, 
and at the sides arcades, which reach to the first sto- 
reys of the houses. These arcades, though dark, are 
kept extremely clean, and, in wet weather, a lady may 
spend a whole morning in shopping without soiling her 
shoes. 

Berne has two establishments, in which the orphan 
children of burghers are maintained and clothed. They 
all have a good education, and a classical one is given 
to those of them who manifest superior capacity for 
learning. The other principal buildings are the gra- 
naries, the cathedral and the church of St. Pierre, all 
of which are handsomely built. 
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Over the entrance to the cathedral there is a msu 
of Bcalpture intended to represent the last judgment. 
It is a grotesque and somewhat absurd work, but is in- 
teresting from its great antiquity. The ioterior of 
this building would be handsome were it not divided 
in the centre by a screen of masonry ; for ihe purpose, 
as I imagine, of rendering the moiety devoted to the 
performance of divine service, leas cold than otherwise 
it would be. 

In a side chapel there is a kind of hatchment, in ho- 
nourable commemoration of the Duke of Zahringen, the 
founder of the town. It appears, from an old painting' 
which I subsequently saw, that the duke and his re- 
tinue, while pursuing a bear, arrived at this spot. 
Conceiving, from its situation on the river Aare, 
that it would be a good site for a town, the duke 
founded this ; which was destined, shortly afterwards, 
to surpass his own capital of Fribourg. The town- 
hall, in which I saw this painting, is a very fine old 
building ; it is chiefly used for the sittings of the grand 
council and council of state. 

The cantons of Berne and Fribourg are much more 
aristocratic than that of De Yaud. The grand council 
of Berne is drawn chiefly from the patrician families of 
the state, and that of Berne consists chiefly of members 
drawn from the town itself. Both these cantons have, 
in addition to their grand and petit councils, 
one of still more absolute power. That of Fribourg 
has even the power, like the Roman censors of old, to 
expel members of the senate, and to watch, generally, 
over the parity of the constitution, and the good order 
and morality of the state. 

There is a very good museum at Berne : it contains 



numerous marine fossil-sbells found in the Alps ; and 
a large collectiou of birds, particularly of those pecu- 
liar to the Alps and Switzerland, including enormous 
owls, vultures, ea^^les and the coq de Bruyere. This 
last is of the pheasant kind, but four times the size. 
Here are also some stuffed animals, among vhich is a 
remarkaUy fine specimen of the capra ibex, or bou- 
quetin; some Roman antiquities, found in the canton; 
a collection of antique and modern models ; prints of 
the Mosaic pavement discovered at Aventicum, and a 
cabinet of curiosities presented to the town by WeU©r» 
a painter who voyaged with Captain Cook. 

I much admired two models which are kept bere 
of Donnerbubl and Laupen, in which the exact resen- 
blaace of the ancient Austriao and Swiss armour is 
preserved. This is the more valuable, as the actual 
specimens of both kinds of armour, which were for- 
merly kept in the arsenal of Berne, were carried off by 
the French in 1798. They, at the same time, carried 
off some sculptured bears which stood in the Foss^. 
These are now replaced by others, much to the satia- 
faction of the burghers. Near the museum is a botanic 
garden : it was formerly a burial-ground. The ashea 
of the great Haller reposed there, and his monument 
is still preserved. 

Besides the ramparts, Berne has two promeoadea: 
one of these, a terrace near the cathedral, is a hundred 
feet high ; and, however incredible the fact may seem, it 
is recorded on a stone tablet, that a student, whose 
horse took fright, was thrown from this immense 
height, yet recovered from the injuries he received. 
This promenade is well planted, and commands a de- 
lightful view of the subjacent river and the opposite 
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hilla. It ia, however, inferior to the promenade of 
Engi, which is about a mile from the town, by a good 
gravel walk. Well planted, and sedulously kept in 
order, situated on a height whioh commands an exten- 
sive view of the Alps, the winding river beneath, and 
its opposite shores to a considerable distance, and ter- 
minating in woods which lead still farther down the 
Aare, this is a truly delightful place. It is much re- 
sorted to by the Bemois, and is provided even with 
seats and tables for the pic-nic parties which they 
form. 

While walking tbrough Berne I met the Frenchman 
whom I had previously seen at ihe post at Fribourg. 
He possessed very gentlemanly manners, and, when I 
was about to leave him after this second rencontre, I 
apologized to him for not having my card with me, but 
begged that he would call on me in the Rue d'Etraz 
at Lausanne, where he would readily find me, as I was 
the only English resident in that street. He replied, 
in a sarcastic manner, " Oh, yes ! and you will remem- 
ber not to pass the Rue Conde, should you go to 
Paris." As I looked somewhat surprised at this, he 
repeated, " The Rue Cond6 — i/ou cannot forget !" 
It is obvious that he thought my invitation a mere 
matter of course, and retorted upon what he deemed 
an insincerity. The thing admitted of no explanation, 
but I felt really chagrined, for I have ever been more 
apt at saying a rough word than an insincerely civil 
one. 

I vfitnesaed here the commencement of a ceremony 
of which, had time permitted, I would fain have seen 
the conclusion. At the door of a house, from which a 
corpse was about to be carried, stood the nearest re~ 
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lative of the deceased. All the friends who were 
to attend the funeral, and who amounted to at least 
a hundred passed in front, as in review, each, 
uncovered, shaking hands with him. It had a very 
affecting appearance — seeming a public pledge of 
friendship to the living, and respect for the dead. The 
part of the arcade thus occupied was, with admirable 
feeling, sedulously avoided by all passengers. 

I stopped at the Falcon, at Berne, and found it an 
excellent inn. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

SECOND PEDESTRIAN TOUR — Continued. 

Having seen all worth seeing in Berne, I took my 
place in the Zurich diligence. As that vehicle was to 
start at one o'clock in the day, I jadged that I could go 
to Hofwyl, which lies at about two leagues on the left 
from the Zurich road, and cross the country back into 
the road, in time to be taken up by it en passant. 

Crossing the Aare, and climbing its steep bank, I 
entered on a beautiful road, bordered by trees, and ar- 
rived, in forty minutes, at a paper mill, on a brook at 
the foot of a steep hill. Ascending this, and turning 
down a bye-lane to the left, it led me to a small village, 
where there is a cross-road. Taking the right-hand 
branch of this, I entered a forest of pines, at the extre- 
mity of which I had again to turn to the right, and 
then saw Hofwyl before me. I have described my 
route thus particularly, because^ though the walk only 
occupied me two hours, there are so many turnings, 
that a single error would be productive of much loss 
of time, and needless fatigue. 

The first object which meets the eye, on arriving at 



the extensive establishment of Hofwyl, is a handsome 
ediRce, of three storeys, and attics. This is a cullege 
for young gentlemen, and there were now about a 
hundredand thirty students of all nations. The largest 
number of them were, however. Germans ; and I was 
told that there were as many as thirty English. In 
addition to the modern and ancient languages, these 
students are taught music, drawing, and riding; 
by able resident professors. Gymnastic esercises, of 
various kinds, are performed in the riding-school; and 
there are baths, and a large sheet of water, on which 
latter the students practise rowing. The sleeping rooms 
are not merely clean, but even elegant ; and the kitchen 
and refectory are extremely neat. 

A protestaiit and a catholic clergyman are resident in 
the college ; and, in every point of view, this must be a 
most desirable seminary for the youth of noble and 
wealthy families, as the students are far removed from 
the corruptions Incident to large towns, and, at the 
same time, have facilities for improving and developing 
both their Intellectual and their physical powers, 

Hofwyl, independently of the college, is a large agri- 
cultural establishment, to which Switzerland is indebted 
for many improvements, not only in the implements of 
agriculture, but also in modes of tillage, and agricul- 
tural economy. There are factories of all kinds of im- 
plements of husbandry ; and they have here a greater 
variety of drills than I ever saw elsewhere. There is a 
farm for experiments, and another for example ; but I 
bad not time to visit them, and am, indeed, not suffi- 
ciently a farmer, to have criticised them, even had I 
done so. In the stables, there were sixty cows. They 
are chained up and curried, in the same manner as 
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oxen in England when being fattened, and constantly 
provided with a profusion of fresh grass. The oxen 
here ore fattened on potatoes and hay, and appear to 
thrive well upoo them. 

Monsieur de Fellenfaurg, whose ancestors founded 
Hofwyl, and who is now the proprietor of it, deeming it 
to bis own advantage as well as to that of his labourers 
in his eixtensive establishment, that their children should 
be reared with a knowledge of their duties ; and, know- 
ing that such knowledge is inseparable from education, 
has established a school, at which ail the sons of the 
labourers are instructed gratuitously. 

I was much pleased with my visit to Hofwyl, but was 
obliged to hurry from there :, and, after a smart walk of 
forty minutes, reached Sand, a village on the high-road 
to Zurich; where I got into the diligence at two 
o'clock. 

For ten leagues of the road, nothing particularly 
striking presented itself. The inns and roads were 
good, andj though large woods occasionally crowned the 
hills, the country id general had the pleasing and 
highly cultivated aspect of Euglaud, But, beyond that 
distance, we approached the Jura and the banks of the 
river Aare, and the scenery now became brokeu into 
picturesque rocks and hills, some of which were as beau- 
tiful as those at Wye, in Monmouthshire, and reminded 
me of them. 

At Aarburg there is nearly the finest old castle I 
ever saw. It is very ancient, and covers the whole 
surface of an extensive insular rock, that rises out 
above the town ; which, as well as the suirouuding 
country, the castle completely commands. In this 
castle. Reding, and many other patriotic leaders and 
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magistrates, were confined during the occupation of their 
country by the French. 

About a mile further on is Olten, a neat and pretty 
town at the foot of the Jura ; and, at about three 
leagues further, is Aarau, which place we reached 
at ten, to supper. 

As I shall have to notice these placesmore particularly, 
when speaking of my pedestrian return through them, I 
have merely given their names and distances, for the 
sake of accuracy, in pointing out the route to Zurich ; 
which city we reached at five on the following morning. 
Like most of the capital towns of Switzerland, Zurich 
is surrounded by partly modern, and partly ancient 
fortifications. These might prevent a coup de main, 
or afford an opportunity for capitulating on conditions, 
but would be utterly unfit to stand a siege ; Zurich 
being commanded, as is the case with most towns which 
were built before the invention of cannon, by hills in its 
immediate neighbourhood. 

Zurich is situated at the extremity of a lake, where a 
broad and limpid river escapes from it, and passes 
through the centre of the town, conducing to both its 
convenience and its beauty. Besides the necessary 
bridges, two rows of five or six distinct corn-mills each 
cross the river ; and from its centre, and nearer to the 
lake, rises a massive and large square tower, which is 
used as a prison. Notwithstanding the seeming security 
of this place of confinement, a felon, who was immured 
there twice contrived to make his escape. In the 
second instance he dropped from the roof into the river, 
a height, I should think, of one hundred feet. 

In the front of the river are several of the handsomest 
houses of the town, the public library, the Hotel de 




Ville, and the principal inn, the " £pee." The apart- 
ment that 1 occupied extends on the bridge, and com 
mands a complete view both up and down the river, as 
well as of part of the laJie and the distant moun- 
tains. 

The public promenade, named after the great Gessner, 
is situated some distance down the left bank of the 
Limmat ; and at its farther extremity, the Sil, a smaller 
river, or rather a torrent, which bounds its opposite 
side, meets the Limmat. This promenade, though ad- 
mirable in itself, is rather unfavourably situated ; for it 
IS so low that it commands no view beyond the banks of 
the streams which bound it, and they are by no means 
interesting. It is, however, a very extensive walk, and 
well planted with fine trees. Towards its centre is a 
square monument, about fifteen feet high, surmounted 
by a bust of Gessner ; and near this is a sort of chapel, 
in which, according to my guide, who spoke very indif- 
ferent French, is a marble picture of Gessner. I pre- 
sume it is a carving in relief; but, as the keeper of the 
grounds was absent, I could not get a sight of it. 

From the new promenade, formed on part of the 
ramparts, and from a little mount called the Promenade 
of the Cat, there are fine views of the town, the lake, 
and parts of the mountains of St. Gall, Gluris, Schwyz, 
and Uri. But the finest views of the lake are c 
mauded by the hills on either side ; and from some of 
the points of the Albis, which may be gained in a few 
hours, are views which may compete with most in Swit- 
zerland of the Alps, the Jura, and of the low country 
of several of the surrounding cantons, and extending to 
the north as far as Schaffhousen, and the distant moun- 
tains of the Black Forest, in Germany. 
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Though Zurich, from the fine river which passes 
through it, bears some resemblance to Lucerne, the 
former place is far inferior to the latter as to general 
beauty. The people, too, have a less decidedly Swiss 
character; and, as I was informed, the men pass their 
time, not occupied by business, in smoking at their 
clubs and coffee-houses, rarely associating with the 
ladies beyond the limits of their own families. Not- 
withstanding this, Zurich has heretofore produced some 
of the most eminent literary men of Switsserlaud. There 
are numerous cotton, and cotton-printing, and silk fac- 
tories here, and one of carpets. To the chief cotton 
factory it is not easy to get admission. At the silk fac- 
tory there is a machine, which unwinds the silk from 
the reels on which it is sent from the country, and re- 
winds it on others ; nine thousand five hundred and 
forty of these reels are set in motion at the same 
time. 

There is a fine collection of ancient armour in Zu- 
rich, but my guide was too iguoraot to furnish me with 
satisfactory accounts of it. One suit, lighter than the 
others, be informed me had been worn by a female. 
Judging from its rotundity, the lady might have been 
enceinte, without feeling incommoded by it. There was, 
in this collection, a leathern jerkin, which had been 
worn by an Austrian soldier, sufficiently thick to with- 
stand a sabre cut. My guide showed me a crossbow, 
which, he assured me, was the veritable one of Tell. 
I doubted the fact, for I had seen one at Rigi which 
was called so ; and he then pointed out, by way of con- 
firmation, what he called Tell's name inscribed on it. 
The name could easily enough have been inscribed on a 
bow, made two centuries after Tell's death ; but, in the 




present case, that doubt did not exist ; for, in tbe to- 
flcriptioa in question, there was not a single letter 
which could do duty in the name of Tell. In Switzer- 
land, the traveller must trust no guide but Ebel. From 
the storehouse of armoury, I went to a far more inte- 
resting scene ; an institution for teaching deaf and 
dumb children to write and speak: speech is ac- 
quired by the children watching and imitating tbe mo- 
tion of the instructor's lips. One boy, who had been 
here four years, could maintain a conversatiou so as to 
be intelligible ; and could, even rapidly, write down any 
thing that was dictated to him. In another department 
of the institution, a bible being produced, the letters of 
which were formed of pin-holes, a blind girl read to 
me with great rapidity, by passing her finger over the 
words. 

The public library of this town contains an immense 
number of valuable books and manuscripts. Among 
the latter, are some original ones of the reformers 
Zuingtius and Bullinger ; and three Latin letters of the 
ill-fated Lady Jane Grey. Ebel mentions a manuscript 
of Quinctilian, but the librarian told me that they had 
it not. Here, also, is the original portrait of Zuinglius, 
and of a lady whom they called his daughter, hut whom 
Ebel calls his wife. There are portraits, too, of the 
ancient Avoyers of this state, and busts of Lavater and 
Gessner. There is a good collection of marine fossils, 
found in the mountain of Glaris, and some pieces, from 
the same mountain, of rock and slate, which have the 
outlines of the skeletons of fish, of considerable size, im- 
pressed on them. There is also - a fine model of the 
mountainous districts of Switzerland. 
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The town-hall of Zurich is a handsome bnilding, but 
contains nothing that deserves particular mention. 

The cathedral is painted of a very dismal hue ; and 
the bare walls, and clumsy wooden stools of the inte- 
rior, gave me no very high notion of the taste of the 
good Zurichers. 
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SECOND PEDESTRIAN TOUE — Cos 



As I wished to go a little ont of the road to ScIiaS'- 
honsen to visit some mountainous hills, I left Zurich 
OQ foot. I set out at half past five, and passed down 
the right bank of the river, ascended a long and steep 
hill, also on the right, and, after passing through a 
most uninteresting tract of country, reached Cloten, 
the Roman Claudia, at two leagues. There is a tole- 
rable inn here, at which I breakfasted. On my way I 
passed a great number of men going to their labour in 
the factories of Zurich ; and remarked more civility in 
their manners, and steadiness in their demeanor, than 
are commonly exhibited by men of their class. Start- 
ing again about seven, I proceeded only a little farther 
on the road, by Eglisau, to Schaffhousen, and then 
ascending a hill on the right, followed the road which 
goes by Neffenbach and I^uffen, on the right bank of 
the Rhine. From the top of this hill there is a much 
finer view of the Alps than there is from Zurich. On 
descending, I found myself in a picturesque valley, 
surrounded by mountainous hills; of which those that 
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have a sontherD aspect are covered with vineyards, 
for which the soil here is well adapted, and the others 
with woods of pine-trees. In about ao hour and a 
half 1 reached Embrach, a rural but targe village, 
with a very tolerable inn. A little beyond Embrach 
I arrived at a forked road ; the left branch of which 
leads to Horbas, and the right to Neffenbach. I 
look this tatter, the maps pointing it out as the 
nearest in the route I was about to pursue, and shortly 
found myself on the bank of a wide mountain-torrent, 
descending from a lateral valley, which was bounded 
by mountains much resembling those of Wales. 

On the opposite bank, from which arose some high 
and precipitous hills, and at some distance below, I 
descried a {ucturesque village, which I judged to be 
Rorbas, having an antique and ruinous square tower 
on a hill above it. Following the bank of the torrent, 
and passing under the village of Pfungen, which Ih 
situated upon a rock on the right of the road, I arrived 
about ten o'clock at a lone public-house. Directed by 
the people here, I quitted the road and struck into a 
path which still followed the torrent, which, in about 
five minutes, I crossed by a foot-bridge. I was much 
surprised on ascending the slope from the stream to see 
before me a handsome inn. It could not be erected is 
so retired a spot for the soke of profit ; and, probably, it 
was built by the proprietor of a fine seat just above it 
for the accommodation of travellers passing here. At 
a short distance beyond this spot, and after passing se- 
veral scenes which reminded me of Wales, I arrived at 
Neflfenbach. 

I now ascended the mountains on my left. The 
track by which I did so is extremely steep and rugged. 




but the carts of tlie country pass along it notwithstand- 
ing. On gaining the top of the mountains I looked 
from the north side, and had a glorious view of the 
Alps of the Grissons, Glarls and Schwyz; and I think 
of the Jung-Frau of Lauterbrun. Crossing to the 
opposite side, a still finer view extended itself before 
me as far as my sight could reach. Looking over 
Schaflhousen, I saw the distant mountains of the Black 
Forest, in the grand Duchy of Baden ; while beneath 
me lay one of the most beautiful countries imaginable, 
abounding in hamlets and pretty cottages shaded with 
trees, with a fine river running through it between 
rocky banks : this latter view is immediately before 
Buch. My host of the little public-house here told me 
that my nearer route, by an hour and a half, lay through 
Rorbaa, whence I should have passed the mountains ^ 
and I am sure he is right, for I had the sun this morn- 
ing both on my right and left for a considerable time, 

I dined at Bucfa, and left that place at a quarter 
past one. Descending the mountain, I passed the 
pretty village of Berg, at a short distance to my left, 
and reached Flack, an extremely neat hamlet, with a 
good inn, at two. In this retired spot, bounded by the 
Rhine and the Thur, also a rapid and broad river, 
on two sides, and by mountains on another, and seem- 
ingly having so little intercourse with the world as to 
cause the arrival of a stranger to be looked upon as a 
wonder, I was astonished at finding the superb mansion 
of an Englishman. If he desires seclusion, he has cer- 
tainly chosen a spot in which he can enjoy it to the ut- 
most. Passing over a well- cultivated level, I arrived 
by a road which dwindled into a scarcely discernible 
track at the bank of the Thur. I was ferried over by 
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a girl inhabiting a little low hut, and landed upon a 
wide bed of shingle which had not the trace of a path, 
and beyond which nothing was to be seen but an im- 
mense forest. At some distance I reached a cross 
road, and subsequently two others. Here I must have 
lost my way, for the guide-books say not a word about 
this place, had cot the hallooing of some wood-cutters 
guided me to their position and enabled me to make en- 
quiries of them. It took me an hour and a half, even 
with their directions, to extricate myself from this 
place. How little intercourse takes place between the 
inhabitants of the opposite banks of the river, may be 
inferred from the fact that, when on one side, if you 
ask for a place only two miles from the opposite bank, 
you can learn no more than if you were to enquire for 
Westminster Abbey. The manners of the people re- 
semble those of the people in the retired parts of De- 
vonshire. After getting clear of the wood I reached 
Marthalon in about a quarter of an hour. This is the 
first village on the high road that occurs after Neffen- 
bach, and I was glad to rest here awhile. After doing 
so I again set out, at a quarter past five, and reached 
the chauteau of Lauffen, which is suspended over the 
principal fall of the Rhine, at seven. 

On my arrival here I was shown into a kind of sum- 
mer-house, one hundred and thirty feet above the fall. 
Looking hence I saw an immense volume of water, 
flying like lightning towards an awful gulf, and con- 
verted, ere it could reach it, into a mass of foam and 
spray by opposing rocks. The river here is about three 
times as broad as the Thames at Twickenham. I now 
was conducted down to a platform immediately at the 
foot of the fall. The tumult here is appalling, and. 
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standing in a little gallery wet witb the spray which 
rises a hundred feet above his head, the gfazer feels 
as if he were scarcely safe from the Phlegethoa of wa- 
ters that howl and hiss above his head, asd rush head- 
long down a height of sixty feet. 

A stupid dolt had told me that this noble fall of the 
Rhine was not worthy of a visit ! I could have gazed 
upon it for hours, but the nightfall reminded me that, 
even in romantic Switzerland, a supper and a lodging 
are things not to be neglected. I departed, therefore, 
and, at about a. league distant, crossed the Rhine anA 
reached Schaffhousen, on the right bank, somewhat 
after dark. I was excessively fatigued with this day's 
work, for, though the guide-books would lead one to 
suppose my walk only about eleven leagues, a Swiss 
league may be safely counted at three miles and a half - 
and I had walked about forty-two miles with my pack 
on my back, 

A good supper, and a sound night's rest at the 
Crown, which is an excellent inn, rendered ne able, 
on the following morning, to view the town. 

By ita position, Schaffhousen is cut -off from the rest 
of Switzerland, and belongs more naturally to Ger- 
many. It is old and very irregularly built. The best 
view of it is to be obtained from a tower rising above, 
and at the side of a larger tower, with embrasures for 
cannon, which serves as a kind of terrace to it. This 
lower tower has a very deep well, which the French 
filled up with stones in 1799. They, at the same 
time, destroyed a noble covered bridge which crossed 
the Rhine — an ornament that Schaffhousen, which has 
but a mean appearance, could very ill spare. 

Proceeding to Neubaus, about half an hour hooi the 
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towD, where there are some mills and a factory for 
BmeltiDg iron, I saw the fall in profile, and should not 
wonder at the taste which pronounced it worthless, if I 
had not previously seen it in its full and mighty power. 
At the Chateau B'Imworth, a little lower down, I 
had a front view of it ; but of course, from the distance, 
saw it to less advantage than I had on the previous 
evening. It seems, from the appearance of the margin 
of the bay, which is formed by the reaction of the wa- 
ter at this place, that the Rhine has sometimes eight or 
ten feet more water than it had as I stood there. I 
presume this is the case in the months of July and 
August, when the rivers and lakes of Switzerland, 
which derive their waters from the Alps, are immensely 
increased by the melting of the snow. There is, at the 
Chateau D'Imworth, a camera-obscura of the fall. 

Leaving this place I proceeded to the inn of Bonne- 
berg, a quarter of an hour distant, and situated on the 
high road to Basle by this bank of the Rhine. At half 
past four I seated myself in the diligence, and com- 
menced my return towards Aarau, of which, in a former 
chapter, I merely mentioned the position. 

The road we now travelled was, at first, extremely 
dreary in appearance, though it lay through a fertile 
country which produces a considerable quantity of com 
and wine. At about two leagues from SchafThousen we 
passed the mines which supply the smellers at Neuhaus 
with iron ; and, shortly afterwards, we arrived at 
Neuukirch, a small but pleasant village. 

At one o'clock, having travelled at about two leagues 
an hour, we emerged from the previously dull road, and 
entered a most romantic country in the grand Dnchy of 
Baden; a ruined fortress crowning a well-wooded hill 
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on our left, where we quitted our carriage to climb the 
hill. At that portion of the summit vhich the road 
crosses, though stUI beiow the ruiu, the view is ex- 
tremely extensive and diversified. For twenty miles 
the country lay below us, varied by hill, dale, and 
ravine, until our eyes resteil on the hills of theSchwarz- 
wald. Our road, as we descended the hill, was through 
a continued succession |of woods, brooks, and villages, 
until we arrived, about two o'clock, at Rynen. This is 
a small hamlet on the bank of the Rhine, and it com- 
mands a fine view of mountain scenery, on the opposite 
shore of Argovie, as well as of several villages on the 
bank of the Rhine below. The diligence was here driven 
info a barge, in which there were already a horse and 
cart, and we were ferried over the rapid stream to Zur- 
zach, in Argovie. 

This is a smalt town, but, probably from its proximity 
to Germany, it has several large fairs, a kind of assem- 
blage very uncommon in Switzerland. According to 
£bel, some of these fairs last for six weeks. Having 
crossed a mountainous and thickly-wooded hill, we now 
passed through a most romantic valley, abounding in 
orchards, and bounded by picturesque mountains, till the 
road, passing over one of these, conducted us to a high 
and richly-cultivated mountain- level, from one side of 
which there is a grand view of the hills of Suabia, and 
from the other of the distant Jura. At four we reached 
WiJrenlingen ; and, at rather less than a league beyond 
this, the banks of the Aare, which is here a very fine 
river ; its confluence with the Reuss and the Limmat 
being a very short distance above. These united rivers 
join the Rhine not far from here, and must nearly 
double (he previous body of its waters. The banks of 
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the Aare, at this place, are rocky and beautifully clothed 
with wood ; and the scene is made still more iateresting^ 
by a ruined chateau which stands on the near bank. 
The diligence was here once more driven aboard a 
barge, and we were ferried across to Still, This is a 
very pretty village, with an excellent inn, which, from 
the beauty of the scenery, would be an excellent spot at 
which to terminate a day's travelling. On the right, 
lay the detached mountains of Jura, presenting a variety 
of shape and shade ; some of them being savagely wild, 
others cultivated and dotted with villages, cottages, and 
orchards. 

After again crossing the Aare, which is disunited from 
its fellows at the town of Brugg, the road lies constantly 
near it, and, having the chateaux of Hapsbourg, Wild- 
egg, and Wildenstein, opposed to each other on the 
opposite banks of the river within view of it, may truly 
he termed romantic ; while it derives a pastoral beauty 
from the various cottages and orchards which border it, 

Brugg is about a league from Still, and the chateau 
of Hapsbourg about a league further. Near this last 
are the baths of Schinznacht. Their waters are saline 
and sulphureous, and held in high estimation in the 
neighbourhood. At some distance, on the opposite side 
of the river, is the village from which these baths have 
tbeir name. It is said that they originally rose there, 
hut, disappearing thence, rose again in a sandbank 
in the centre of the rivers, and again removed to where 
they now are. I was told this by one of my fellow-tra- 
vellers in the diligence^ but I think it more probable 
that the river has changed its course. The same gen- 
tleman assured me that the clergyman of Schinznacht 
bears the title of Vicar of Wakefield. I was glad tp 
p 2 




hear that even the name of Gotdamith's immortal crea- 
tion vas known here ; but I must confesa tliat I could 
not get any satisfactory account of the reason for which 
it was conferred on the clerk of Schinznach. 

At about two leagues beyond the chateau of Haps- 
bourg are the chateaux of Wildegg and Wildenstein, 
and at about two leagues and a half, as nearly as I 
could judge from the rate at which we travelled, be- 
yond these is Aarau, at which place we arrived at half 
past seven. My readers will remember that I was now 
again on the ground I had previously passed over in 
the diligence, on my way to Zurich from Berne. 

Aarau, the chief town of Argovie, isbuta poor capital; 
but it has sevearl manufactories of muslin, ribbands, cot- 
tons, cloth and vitriol. Most of the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring villages work at these factories, and are so 
industrious that they are commonly known to rise before 
daylight to lahor in their gardens, in which they may 
again be seen at work for hours by moonlight. 

On the following morning I left Aarau, on foot, at 
a (luarter before six, and, passing still up the same pic- 
turesque valley of the Aare, reached Olten in about 
two hours. This is a good town, situated chiefly at the 
foot of the Jura, and on the left bank of the Aare, to 
which I crossed by a covered bridge. There is another 
road on that side the river between these towns, which 
must be even finer, and it passes constantly at the foot 
of the mountains, which are here broken into an endless 
variety of form and feature. Close to Olten there is 
one mountain completely riven into halves ; one of 
which is completely barren, while the other is covered 
with trees up to the top, where it terminates in a rugged 
and broken ridge. Olten has a very handsome church 
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and an excellent inn. After breakfasting iu this town, 
I started at about half past uiue, and passed through 
the villages of Wangen, Hagendorf and Egenbinchen, 
by a road diversified by mountiiiD-plains, bold rocka, 
woods of fir, and chalets, and reached Oensingen at a 
quarter to one. This is a long, straggling village, si- 
tuated ID a savage and romantic gorge, which is thickly 
strewed with masses of rock, the wrecks of the over- 
hanging mouDtains, and commanded by the old chateaa 
of Bechberg. Beyond the village is a range of rock, 
extending for several hundred yards. It is about two 
hundred feet high, and about a sixth part as thick ^ 
and it bears a strong resemblance to the wall of an an- 
cient fortress — a resemblance which is still further in- 
creased by its having, at about its centre, a natural 
Gothic arch like a fortress -gateway. 

From this spot the Jura presented rather a tame ap- 
pearance until I reached Ober Pip, where I arrived at 
two. This village is commanded by the Chateau de 
Pip, a ruin so ancient that it was formerly the residence 
of Pepin the Maire, ancestor of the kings of France. 
Both here and at Oensingen I was strongly reminded 
of the feodal times, when the peasantry were obliged to 
congregate near the chateaux, or castles of their lords, 
to avoid the onslaught of the retainers of other barona, 
with whom they and their protectors were at feud ; 
for ruined chateaux abound near both places. 

Ober Pip, and Wittlispach, a small town about a 
mile further, and about two leagues of territory on this 
side of the Aare, belong to the canton of Berne, and 
the females, though surrounded by people who wear a 
far more becoming dress, still adhere to their horse-fly 
cap, and the rest of their peculiar costume. 
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I ouglit to have mentioned that at about one league 
from Aarau we entered on the canton of Soleure. 

I dined at Witllispach in a small public- house, where 
a number of persons were assembled from the surround- 
ing country. The people were far more orderly than 
people similarly situated in England ; and I was some- 
what surprised at observing a handsome young woman 
of Berne quizzing every one around her, for the Ber- 
noise are usually very sedate and reserved. I had here 
some bread, composed of flour, eggs and milk, finer 
than I ever before tasted. 

I proceeded from this place to Soleure, three leagues 
distant, and arrived there at a quarter to six. I had 
thus been nearly ten hours on foot, though even Ebel 
calls the distance I had walked only seven leagues ; a 
new proof that the Swiss leagues are very " honest 
measure." I entered Soleure by a fine old t^te de 
pent, or gateway, consisting of two round towers, and 
a curtain, of granite ; and almost immediately saw on 
my left the handsome church of St, Ours. Adjoining 
this is an excellent hotel, the Crown, to which I gladly 
repaired, and, after talcing some refreshment there, 
sallied forth to view the town, which forms a square, 
faced by ancient walls with large round towers at their 
angles, and is situated on the left bank of the Aare. 
The promenade is on the opposite bank, which is reach- 
ed by a bridge. The arsenal of Soleure has a con- 
siderable collection of ancient armour. In one room 
of that building there is a representation of the mem- 
bers of the ancient diet, seated in council, and clad in 
complete armour. 

The other objects chiefly worth notice in the town 
are a square tower in its centre, said to have been built 
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by the Romans, and the church of St. Ours, which haa 
the most elegant facade I ever saw. You ascend to 
this by a fine flight of steps, on each side of which are 
fouutaias, having double basins, so that the water, 
falling from a considerable height into the first, is re- 
ceived into the second, below, creating an agreeable 
murmur. The fountaius are surmounted by well exe- 
cuted statues. There are three entrances in this front, 
divided by Corinthian pillars, with pilasters at the 
angles : over each door are compartments containing 
numerous figures iu bas relief, A square tower, finish- 
ing in a pediment supported by pillars, and ornamented 
with sculpture, rises above the principal entrance in 
the centre, while, on each side of it, occupying the re- 
mainder of this whole front, are figures of warriors 
mingled with those of females and cherubim, bearing 
olive branches. The interior of the church is equally 
elegant, the pulpit in particular, being like that of 
Schwjz, constructed of difi'erent-coloured and rare 
marbles empanelled. The exterior of this beautiful 
church, at the opposite extremity, is spoiled by a lofty 
square steeple for bells, stuck into the angles of the 
cross, in which form the church is built 

Quitting Soleure at half-past six on the following 
morning, and passing the hermitage of Varenne, beau- 
tifully situated on a limpid river, which flows between 
two rocks, I reached the Weissenstein, one of the sum- 
mits of the Jura, at a little after uine. A.s I walked 
this stage, I met numbers of the peasantry dressed in 
their holiday clothes, accompanying their priests, in 
procession, to the shrines of the neighbouring churches 
and monasteries, bearing banners and repealing prayers. 

On the top of the Weissenstein is an inn, constructed 
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like tbat on the Rigi, but far superior to that in its ac- 
commodations. The view from hence, of which I ex- 
tract a description from Ebel, extends across the low 
lands of Switzerland, varied with hills, rivers, towns, 
and villages, to the foot of the opposite Alps, a distance 
of sixteen leagues. Of the Alps themselves, on a clear 
day, you see from east to west, namely, from the con- 
fines of the Tyrol to Mont Blanc, a distance of one 
hundred and thirty or forty leagues ; while in the far- 
thest possible distance to the south, even the peaks of 
Monte Rosa, which overhang Piedmont, and which vie 
with those of Mont Blanc in height, are to be distin- 
guished. The lakes of Moral, Bienne, and Neufchatel, 
expand their brilliant surface at yonr feet. Of all this, 
though the morning was heautiful and the sun shining, 
I saw merely the lowlands, as the whole mass of Alps 
were enveloped in clouds, it having rained yesterday. 

After breakfasting, I again started at a quarter be- 
fore eleven, and, descending on the opposite side through 
a wood of beech and fir, with which the monntiiiB 
abounds, reached Gansbninen in forty-five minutes. 
TTiis village, where is a smelting foundry for iron, ia 
situated in a deep valley of the Jura ; there is here a 
communication with another valley, which, running 
parallel with this, cut the mountain that divides th»n 
transversely: it is so narrow that it leaves only room 
enough for a confined road and a few small cottages, 
both of which it overhangs. 

The road to Court, whither I was now proceeding, 
leads over a long and sleep mountain pass, bounded by 
still higher mountains, the sides of which are covered 
with firs. The pass produces tolerable feed, and there 
are, consequently, chalets and flocks and herds through- 
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out it. Descending Into a wide and extensive valley, 
bounded by hills which were planted with corn, I 
reached Court at a quarter past three. This place is in 
the canton of Berne, of which the territory, occupying 
part of the Alps on one side of Switzerland, extends 
also on the Jura to the borders of France on the other. 
The high road from Neufchatel to Basle passes here, 
and, at a little distance, winds through a gigantic pass, 
broken transversely through a mountain, like that of 
Gansbrunen. The end, immediately above the road, , 
which is about thirteen hundred feet in height, presents 
to the spectator twelve regular gradations of arched 
terraces, each of which recedes snfBciently from the 
others to leave room for as many rows of firs, whose 
dark green contrasts admirably with the light colour of 
the cliffs. Having dined at this village, I again started 
at five, and passing up the same valley, which becomes 
more confined by the high and fir-clad mountains which 
border it, arrived at Tavanne at half- past seven. My 
inn here was a perfectly good one, though like all the 
houses in the valley, it was rudely constructed ; the 
lower half of stone, and the upper of clumsy fir planks. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

SECOND PEDESTRIAN TOUR— Concluded. 

Leaving this place the next morning at a quarter past 
six, I, in ten minutes, arrived at the Pierre Pertois, or 
Pierced Rock. This is a passage cut by the Romans 
through a rock that previously separated the valley we 
are about to quit from that which we are about to enter. 
The opening may be about forty feet high, twenty-five 
wide, and the rock is fifteen feet thick. The inscription 
above the arch, as it now remains, some few of the let- 
ters being obliterated, is as follows, as nearly as can be 
denot€id by Roman capitals : 

NV MINIAVCS 

VM 
VIA CIAPER M w 
_ DVI VM PATER + /\ 
II VIR COL HELVET 

Passing this, I descended to the village of Sonceboz, 
and soon after entered a delightful gorge, where the 
rapid and brawling river Suss falls by the side of the 
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road, botb being overbung by high masses of rock, 
crowned with firs. Those on the river's side are the 
more picturesque, from being in many places so under- 
mined by it, as to seem at all times ready to fall. I 
reached Ruchenette, situated also on the banks of this 
river, at the feet of high and rocky mountains, at a 
quarter past eight. Stopping here to breakfast, I again 
proceeded at nine, and soon entered on one of the most 
magnificent spots imaginable. You are here overhung 
by perpendicular mountains of rock, at least a thousand 
feet high ; while the river, varied by Alpine bridges and 
picturesque cottages, forms an eternal cascade, at a 
depth of near three hundred feet below you. The road 
then serpentines so as constantly to vary this delicious 
scenery, till, gradnaliy ascending to the front of the 
Jura, on a sudden the glorious Alps, perfectly void of 
clouds, and crossing in a line in front till both extremi- 
ties were lost in the horizon, burst on the view — Mont 
Blanc and the Jung Frau appearing most conspicuous ; 
while the lake of Bienne, and an immense extent of 
country, lay expanded below. Bienne, which I reached 
at eleven, is situated at the foot of the Jura, whose 
steep slope is here planted with vines ; and the sun set- 
ting with intense heat immediately upon them, it might 
be termed the C6te Roti * of Switzerland. At the 
gates of Bienne are the same high, square old towers, 
which I saw in so many other parts of Switzerland. I 
proceeded through the town by the beautiful prome- 
nade which is at the lower extremity of the lake, where 
I entered an inn ; aud after dinner entered a boat, in 
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company with four Swiss, and proceeded with them up 
the lake, leaviuti; the flmall towD of Nidau at a short 
distance to the left. The lake lies continually along 
the foot of the Jura, whose precipitous sides rise imme- 
diately from its waters. The lower parts of the moan- 
tains are occupied by vineyards, the sun being very 
powerful upon them. Among these vineyards, there 
are numerous villages, but the inhabitants communicate 
with the neighbourhood by water, the expence of form- 
ing a road on the steep slope of the mountains being too 
great for them to defray. The opposite side is compa- 
ratively tame in appearance, though the cliffs on its 
border prevent it from being wholly uninteresting, and, 
as the centre of the lake is approached, there is an 
excellent view, including Niesen and Stockhorn. At 
Douanne, a village about half way up the lake on the 
side of the Jura, is a tolerable cascade. 

The lake of Bienne owes its celebrity less to its 
scenery, fine as some of that is, than to the little isle of 
St. Pierre situated in it, where is a house formerly oc- 
cupied by Rousseau. This isle is about half a mile long, 
and considerably elevated towards its centre. On the 
north side, which is precipitous and rocky, it is thickly 
wooded, but the south side has pasture lands and vine- 
yards. The apartments occupied by Rousseau, from 
which he was expelled, after a residence of only two 
months, by order of the Bernois government, are said 
to be in the same state as when he quitted them. We 
did not land on the isle, as our boatmen feared the ap- 
proach of a calm, but passed it ; and, after a delightful 
sail of two hours and a quarter, landed at Neuville, a 
small town towards the upper extremity of the lake. 
At this place I had some wine and biscuits, for which 
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I wag charged only sixpence-half penny ; and the host- 
ess, finding that some of the biscuits were not eaten, 
wished me to take back twopence. So rare an instance 
of moderation deserves mention i and I may add, that 
the inn. La Couronne, is by no means an uncomfortable 
one. Crossing an isthmus, which separates the lake of 
Bienne from that of Neufchatel — whose waters, how- 
ever, are united by the river Thiele — we reached 
Neufchatel, by char, in about two hours, the distance 
being two leagues and a half. 

Both the town and lake of Neufchatel are situated, 
like those of Bienne, at the foot of the Jura, and some 
of its streets partly ascend its slope, and are, conse- 
quently, extremely steep. This is particularly the case 
with the streets which lead to the ancient chateau of 
the princes of Neufchatel, to whose memory there is an 
antique monument in the cathedral, which adjoins the 
chateau. The town contains many handsome private 
residences, which, with the beautiful promenade on the 
bank of the lake, gave it a cheerful appearance. 

From the terrace of the chateau, and from the pro- 
menade, there are fine views of the lake, with its varied 
shores, and of the Alps. The hospital of the town, 
though founded by a count of Neufchatel in 1359, was 
built at the expence of a private citizen, M. David Du- 
puis, who left a fortune of between four and five millions 
of francs for its support. The hospital of Pourtales was 
founded by a merchant of that name. On being asked 
whether strangers were to benefit by his benevolence, 
he replied, certainly, as his fortune had been acquired 
by his dealings, as a merchant, with strangers. He was 
a man of most parsimonious habits in general, but ca- 
pable of the most princely benevolence upon proper oc- 
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He was the intimate friend, sixty years ago, 
of my grandfather, and was godfather to my father. His 
sons are now counts of Prussia ; and not long since, I 
dined with one of them, to whom, however, I did not 
introduce myself. 

Neufchate), though a canton of Switzerland, is also 
a principality of Prussia, the king nominating the go- 
vernor, who represents him, the council of state, and 
the majority of the grand council. But the king cannot 
make, alter, or abrogate laws, or levy taxes ; and at his 
accession to the throne of Prussia, he swears to main- 
tain the rights and liberties of these his Swiss subjects. 
Their state is inalienable and indivisible, and can nei- 
ther be reduced to a fief, nor ceded in appanage. 

This canton produces a considerable quantity of ex- 
cellent wine, great part of which is grown on the lower 
face of the Jura. The more elevated and barren re- 
gions, where the soil is too poor to pay for cultivation, 
are inhabited by very ingenious mechanics, who make 
watches and musical boxes, similar to those for which 
Geneva is so celebrated. According to Ebel, they 
yearly export a hundred and thirty thousand of these. 
The principal establishments of these manufacturers 
are at the Chaux de Fond, and Locle, to which places 
1 proceeded. Leaving the lake of Neufcbatel, which 
is nine leagues long and two in breadth, and whose 
shores are, in my opinion, far more picturesque than 
those of the lake of Zurich, I ascended the steep sides 
of the Jura by the diligence. We started at four in 
the morning, and by a quarter past five we had only 
reached the village of A'ollengin, little more than a 
league from Ncufchalel, where the road is commanded 
by a fine old chateau, with extensive terraces. At 
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about half ao hour farther we reached Baudevilliers, a 
scattered bamlet in a mountain plain, in which also, an 
hour farther, is Genevoya, where there is a small and 
very extortionate inn ; and at about half an hour farther 
is the summit of the Jura on this route. We stopped 
about half an hour at Genevoys, and at nine reached 
the Chaux de Fond. So alow is the pace of the dili- 
gence, owing to the steepness of the road, that a person 
might clear the distance nearly as quickly on foot. I 
expected to find the ingenuity of the mechanic com- 
bined with the simplicity of the cottager, and was not 
a little annoyed on finding a manufacturing town, having 
nothing to distinguish it from such towns in other parts 
of the world, excepting the singular attachment to the 
naiale solum, which alone could induce so many to live 
on a miserably poor soil, and in a temperature so cold 
as that of a mountain three thousand and seventy-five 
feet above the level of the sea must he. From this 
place, I proceeded two leagues through a country of 
the same Alpine description as that by which I had tra- 
velled from Neufchatel, and arrived, in that distance, at 
Locle. This is not quite so large a town as Chaux de 
Foud, and has a more scattered and hamlel-like ap- 
pearance. 1 am not a competent judge of the skill of 
the highly-praised mechanics of these places ; but if 
they are nearly as ingenious as a Monsieur Droz, who 
inhabited the Chaux de Fond at about the middle of 
the last century, they deserve to be both visited and 
praised by all who have a taste for the arts mechanical. 
Of the above M. Droz, Ebel relates the following 
anecdote. Being at Madrid, he exhibited to the King 
of Spain a clock, upon which were figures of a shep- 
herd, a dog, and a negro. The .shepherd played six 
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airs tipOD bis flute, the dog ia the mean time approach- 
ing and caressing him. The king expressed his admir- 
ation of this, when M. Droz replied, that the gentleness 
of bis dog was hut the least of his good qualities. If, 
he added, your majesty will deign to touch one of the 
apples in the basket by the aide of the shepherd, his 
dog will evince his fidelity also. The king did so, when 
the dog flew at his hand, and barked so loudly, that a 
living dog, which was in the room, gave tongue; and 
the courtiers, with the exception of the Minister of 
Marine, hastily left the room, not doubling that M. 
Droz was a sorcerer. 

The king, who, of course, was in the secret, desired 
the Minister of Marine to ask the negro what o'clock it 
was. He did so, and obtained no answer. M. Droz 
informed him, that, as the negro was ignorant of Spa- 
nish, the question should be asked in French. The 
minister asked it accordingly, and the negro answered, 
so much to the consternation of the minister, that he, 
too, took to flight, vowing that it was the work of no 
one but the devil. 

I had not time to visit the Saut du Doubs, a water- 
fall which is at some distance from here, and to which 
you go by water from the village of LesBrenets; for the 
diligence stops only an hour in Lode, and I employed 
that time in visiting the subterranean mills of Les 
Roches, which are situated on the right of the road by 
which the diligence was to proceed. 

The river Bied hud no other mode of escaping than 
by a narrow subterraneous passage, at the lower extre- 
mity of a valley, closed by high rocks, about a mile 
from Lode, and the constant working of the water in 
this passage hollowed out a variety of spacious caverns. 
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Three of these, situated almost in a vertical line above 
each other, have been taken advaDtage of to form the 
mills of Les Roches. To see tlie lowest of them, I 
had to deseenil to a depth of one hundred and eighty 
feet, by wet and slippery stairs. Candles were necessary 
to find our way, and were with difGculty saved from 
being extinguished by the constant drippings from the 
rock. The noise of the mills and the roar of the water 
form what the French would call les belles korreurs of 
the place^and horrible enough they most certainly are. 
The inhabitauts of the valley have no idea where the 
water proceeds to. After great rains or thaws, the 
passage was found not spacious enough for the increased 
bulk of water, and the valley was frequently inundated : 
a subscription was therefore made, and another passage 
cut through the rock by the side of the mills, which an- 
swered the desired purpose. 

In spite of my own doubts, the brat who guided me 
took me a considerable distance from my proper route, 
on my departure from this place; and when he at leugth 
was obliged to admit that pleasant fact, I had lost so 
much time, that I had to run bard, and, taking off my 
shoes and stockings, traverse part of the river in order 
to be in time for the diligence, in which I had left my 
pack, and the greater part of my cash. I was, fortu- 
nately, just in time, and we now proceeded to Les, 
Fonts, about two leagues distant. There I quitted the 
carriage, and, striking shortly afterwards out of the 
high-road, passed to the right by Brot Dessus, situated 
in an extensive valley, of which the centre is chiefly a 
marsh, while the sides produce corn. 

In about two hours, I found myself on the verge of 
the high land I walked upon, and looking down upon 
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ibe picturesque village of Norraigne, situated in 
peaceful valley, bounded by hilts on the opposite side, 
and having a pretty river meandering through it. 

1 descended the hill by a new road, cut in its pre- 
cipitous face, and bordered by a beautiful wood ; and 
in half an hour arrived at its foot. Two hours further, 
the road continuing the whole distance through a 
scene of surpassing sweetness, I reached Motiera, where 
is a house formerly inhabited by Rousseau. The 
apartments he occupied indicate that he was poor, in- 
deed; and that the enmity which grudged him such a 
retreat was bitter and unrelenting. By permission of 
Frederick the Great, king of Prussia, he sought shelter 
here from the persecutions of the Genevese. Here he 
composed his " Letters from the Mountains," vhich 
not only aggravated the enmity of the Genevese, but 
also gave so much offence to the authorities of Neuf- 
chatel, that he was obliged to retire to Iha island in the 
lake of Bienne, whence, as we already have had occa- 
sion to remark, he was expelled by iLe government of 
Berne. To be blind to his errors is impossible, and to 
defend them would be at once useless and censurable ; 
but it is impossible not to pity a man so highly gifted, 
and so much persecuted. His apartments here were 
two small rooms in a very indifferent house. 

My inn at Metiers was a very indifferent one, and I 
almost repented that I had not stopped at Convet, a 
sweet village, which I had passed through a short 
time before. However, I put up as I best might with 
my accommodations for the night, and started at haif- 
past four on Ihe following morning. Passing through 
the village of St. Sulpice, I followed the borders of the 
Beuss, and found myself at its source by five, Though 
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,the flow or water is abundant, it escapes so gently 
through the mass of wreck that has fallen from the high 
and barren mountains, which are suspended imme- 
diately above, that it is difficult to persuade oneself 
that this is the sole source of so considerable a stream. 
Near the source are a paper-mill, and several saw-mills. 
The mountains which overhang it close the valley on 
this side ; and the pass, by which the high-road enters 
France, above and to the left of this source, is so narrow 
as to admit of being closed by a chain, which is rivetted 
to the side of the mountain for that purpose. 

Retracing my steps by St. Sulpice, I proceeded to 
the village of Buttes, also at the extremity of the valley 
on the other side. Here I breakfasted, and having pro- 
vided myself with a guide and torches, proceeded, about 
eight o'clock, to visit a cavern. In about a quarter of 
an hour, we entered a magniflcent gorge, on one side of 
which is the mountain track, conducting to Orbe and 
the Pays de Vaud, by St. Croix. The upper part of 
the gorge is so narrow, although overhung by moun- 
tains, as only to leave room for the cataract, the path 
being cut in the mountain's side. In about an hour we 
quitted this path, crossed the torrent, and began to 
climb the almost perpendicular side of the mountain on 
our right. For twenty minutes we had to crawl on 
hands and knees, grasping at the few miserable weeds 
that presented themselves, while the debris of the 
mountain crumbled from beneath us every minute. At 
the expiration of that time we had ascended to the 
height of about six hundred feet, and found sure foot- 
hold on a slight rocky projection. At this spot a dark 
hole, about two or three feet in diameter, presented 
itself, and this, my guide told me, was the entrance to 
Q 2 
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the Temple of the Fairies. He gave me his blud^ec 
(which he said I should iind useful in groping my way,) 
lit his torch, and crawled in upon his stomach, followed 
by me in the same posture. After we had thus made 
way to the distance of ten feel, we reached a cavern 
ahoat twelve feet high. Crossing this, we entered, 
by similar means, a second cavern, in which is a 
natural well. Returning to the first cavern, and pro- 
ceeding more to the right, my guide now conducted me 
by a long and dismal passage, which was, in many 
places, too tow to admit of my passing without stooping. 
I at length perceived a glimmer of day-light, and found 
myself, in a few minutes more, on a little terrace on 
another and perpendicular face of the monntain, having 
a precipice of several hundred feet below, and com- 
manding a view of a delightfully green and pleasant 
valley. The guide-books describe the passages and 
cavern as being two hundred feet long. A species of 
natural column, formed by the dripping of the water 
from the limestone, appears to support the arch of the 
principal cavern which I first entered. There is ad 
easier way to the caverns, by ascending the mountain 
on the same side as the ravine ; but this road occnpies 
twice as much time as the other. 

Ascending from the terrace to some twenty or thirty 
yards above the cave, we found ourselves in a wood, on 
a beautiful mountain-level, covered with a profusion of 
herbage and wild flowers. The shade of the trees, and 
the warbling of the birds, were here most delightful. 
On my saying so to the guide, be replied, " Ah, mos- 
sieur ! you should find yourself here at sun-rise ! Cest 
une benediction!" The expression struck me as beio^ 
poetically forcible. 
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My guide appeared to be one of (hose happily coa- 
Btituted beings, who look at every thing on the brightest 
side. A brook which we passed he called " L'aimable 
petit ruisseau," and the cave, " line habitation char- 
mante." Seeing me make memoranda, lie exclaimed, 
" Ah ! moD Dieu, qu'il fait plaisir ^ voir que monsieur 
remarque si bien les petites choscs." I dropped my 
book, and he, fortunately, perceived and restored it, 
saying, that he should not have slept for vexation had 
1 lost it. 

Yet the happiness even of this simple and humble 
man was only seeming. His son had accompanied one 
of the two Counts Pourtales to the wars. As was almost 
inevitable, the corruptions of the camp converted bim 
from a good lad into a drunken and depraved man ; and 
he became a thorough blackguard and incorrigible 
drunkard. 

Frwn the wood, we descended by the direct path to 
St. Croix ; and passing the foot of Mount Chausseron, 
whose summit produces excellent pasture, and a great 
variety of rare and Alpine herbs, though elevated three 
thousand six hundred feet, we reached St. Croix at a 
little after eleven. 

This village is situated in the Pays de Vaud, on one 
of the many high roads vbicb cross the Jura into 
France. 

Its inhabitants are nearly all musical instrument and 
watch makers, or manufacturers of lace. 

After a slight refreshment and rest, I descended the 
hot face of the Jura to Ville Boeuf, a village at its 
feet, by a road commandiug a good view of the Alps oh 
the opposite side, of the lake of Neuffhatel, and of 
Grandson, Yverdon, and vuiious ofhcr towns and vil- 
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lages. In the iiei^hbuurhood^uf [Yverdon, which is a 
pretty town, there are admirable' shooting and fishing ; 
and the expense of living is far less than in the larger 
towns by lake Lenian. There is an excellent furls' 
school there, on which account some few Englishmen, 
having daughters to educate, are usually resident in 
that town. After a broiling walk, I reached Orbe at 
three. The source of the river Orbe, situated in a 
valley of ihe same name, at about four leagues distance, 
being very highly spoken of, aud much visited, I, on the 
following morning, set out to view it. Ascending the 
Jura, by the road to Portarlier. I reached, in two hours, 
the village of Balaigne, beyond which the Jura presents 
a horridly barren and desolate wall of perpendicular 
rocks ; and then descending the valley by the village of 
Val Orbe, reached the source in about an hour and 
three quarters further. 

The river rises from a deep hole about twenty feet 
wide, above which the mountain, which completely 
closes this end of the valley, rises to a height of two or 
three hundred feet. The valley itself is about seven 
hundred yards wide, and enclosed on each side by rocky 
mountains, clothed with fir and beech-trees. I have no 
doubt that the river Orbe is derived from the little 
lakes in the Val des Rousses, which is separated from 
this valley by the mountain that is the apparent source. 
Above, and to the right of the source, is a cavern. It 
differs from that of the Temple of the Fairies, in having 
a kind of arched porch in front. This, however, de- 
clines towards the entrance so much, that here, also, 
one has to sloop to get in. The interior of this cavern 
is about a hundred feet deep, and generally from forty 
to fifty feel high. As I ascended Ihe horribly steep 
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and difficult path, which leads to the Val des Sousses, 
I was much astoaished to see a man descending with a 
cart and horse. I at first thought he had only a few 
branches of fir, but a nearer glance showed me some 
casks beneath tbem. He was, undoubtedly, one of the 
numerous smugglers who traverse these mountains into 
France. I think it not unlikely, that the extent to 
which watch-making is carried on in this region, arises 
from the facility it presents to smuggling. Val Orbe is 
spoken of by £bel, generally very accurate, as being 
superior to the celebrated vale of Vaucluse ; but unless 
Petrarch's poetry has inspired the visitors of the latter 
with the poetic turn for fibbing, the former will bear no 
comparison with it. 

The Orbe and the Thiele are, in fact, one river ; it 
takes tbe latter name at Yverdon, where it enters the 
lake of Neufchatel. 

After dining at the inn of Val Orbe, which is cele- 
brated for its cookery of the uncommonly fine trout tbe 
river produces, I again descended the Jura to Orbe, 
and took a char for Lausanne. 

La Surra and Cossonay, the former five and (he 
latter nine miles from Orbe, are the two principal 
towns on the route ; and are both siluated on rocky 
promontories, at the feet of which wind distinct rivers. 

On tbe summit of a hill, after we had passed the 
latter place, I had a. beautiful view of Mont Blanc, 
whose snow-crowned summit, brilliantly gilded by the 
last rays of the sun, contrasted gloriously with the 
minor Alps darkening in the shades of the evening. 

Late in the evening, after a long and fagging day's 
work, I arrived among my family at Lausanne, thus 
finishing my second lour in Switzerland. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



THIRD PEDESTRIAN TOUR. 



When I again left Lausanne, I detennined to go to 
Gbamoani and the St. Bernard ; and as I was thus 
obliged to go, tfaongh but for a short distance, on the 
Sardinian territory, I had to get my passport signed by 
the Sardinian consul ; and proceeded, for that purpose, 
by the steam-boat to Geneva, I have already described 
the lake : I will, therefore, only say of it further, that 
during this little voyage of about twelve leagues, I had 
most delightful and varied views of the Alps on the 
south ; the Dent de Midi, a remarkably high peak, near 
St. Maurice, in the Valais, making its appearance be- 
tween the other mountains at about the middle of oar 
voyage ; and Mont Blanc exhibiting itself to great ad- 
vantage, about a league before Geneva ; while to the 
north the less imposing Jura presented us with a fine con- 
trast of villages, vineyards, and country houses. Among 
the passengers, who were very numerous, was a quaker, 
who preserved the characteristic gravity of his brother- 
hood to admiration. He spoke but little, and seemed 
to see nothing — not even the plate held out to him by 



u troubadour, who had been harping and singing for the 
amusement of the cDmpan)>. There were, also, on 
board two young Englishmen, distinguished by their 
shooting-jackets, and the air of superiority which a 
" free-born Englishman" feels bound to exhibit upon all 
occasions and in all places ; and some German students, 
whose straw hats and brown Holland frocks, as much 
travel-worn as themselves, could not conceal that they 
were youth of the superior class, travelling, as the 
Germans above all other nations are wont to do, in 
search of information. 

On landing at the quay of Geneva, my passport was 
taken by the police, and a receipt for it given to me, 
which I was told would be sudicient to procure me a 
pass from the Sardinian consul, I accordingly pro- 
ceeded to his office. The gentleman, who then held 
that appointment, behaved in any thing but a gentle- 
manly manner; and it was only with great difficulty, 
and after experiencing much rudeness, that I procured 
my pass. 

On the following morning I left Geneva at half-past 
seven, accompanied by two other Englishmen, in a 
caleche, which we had hired to take us as far as 
St, Martin, twelve leagues towards Chamouni. On 
leaving Geneva, we proceeded along a suburb, which, 
from the long dusty road, bordered by paddocks, trees, 
and villas, reminded me more strongly of the neigh- 
bourhood of London, than any other place I had seen 
since quitting England. At three quarters of a league, 
this road conducted us to Cbene, a village which might 
be compared to Deptford, or any other of the less ele- 
gant neighbours of London ; for, like them, it had its 
old clothes' shops, and dtiaiers in old iron, bones, and 
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the like. At a quarter of au hour beyoDd this place, 
we crossed a brook, and found ourselves in the Sardinian 
territory, a fact of which we were reminded by (he ap- 
pearance of two crosses erected by the road side. We 
had here a good profile view, ou the right of Mount 
Saleve, a detached A.lp, the nearest to Geneva ; and on 
the right were the Boiroiis. Both these mountains 
command fine views, and are frequently ascended by 
parties from Geneva. 

At Auemas, three quarters of a league beyond Chene, 
is a post of douaniers, by whom our passports were 
examined. We now gained the back of the Saleve, 
having before us an immensely high conical mount^n, 
beyond which, and crossing in a line to the right hand, 
there was, at about four leagues distant, an extremely 
wild and broken range of Alps. The valley that ex- 
tends to these, like all that we had traversed from 
Geneva, is extremely rich and well cultivated ; and this 
part of it is varied by the deep, and now perceptible 
bed of the Arve. This part is more varied, too, in its 
beauty, by wood and foliage, and is rendered addition- 
ally interesting by an old castle, in excellent preserva- 
tion, at the foot of the Saleve. 

We soon after reached the banks of the Arve, and, 
passing the villages of Vetra, Manzi, and Contamine, 
reached Bonneville, rather more than five leagues from 
Geneva, at eleven o'clock. 

This place deserves its name, being a very good town, 
and has a large triangular Place, with a double row of 
trees across it for a promenade. On a hill to the left of the 
town, as we entered, is a chateau, which is occupied as a 
prison, and, as I was informed, bad no lack of tenants. 
At the opposite extremity, on crossing the Arve, we saw 
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a handsome column, surmounted by a statue of his Sar- 
dinian Majesty. These were erected by the inhabitants, 
in token of gratitude for some works, of which his ma- 
jesty defrayed the expence, for preventing the inunda- 
tion of the river. We dined here at a tolerable inn. 
The town may be compared to that of Salines. The 
Mole is suspended over it on one side, while the range 
of Alps, which we had passed at the back of it, rise 
immediately above it at the other. The road from here 
winds at the back of the Mole as far as Cluse, distant 
two leagues and a half, and is bounded on the left by 
that mountain and two others — one of which has so 
great a similarity to (he Mole itself, that it was mistaken 
for being such by one of my companions. The valley 
contains the greatest profusion of fruit-trees I ever 
saw within a similar space. The town of Cluse, which 
is a very neat one, is situated at the entrance of a mag- 
nificent gorge, bounded by mountains, which literally 
seem burst asunder for the mere purpose of making a 
passage fortheArve, which flows down it; and the road, 
above which they rise perpendicularly along the whole 
route to St. Martin, distant three leagues and a half. 
At about two-thirds of that distance, the torrent of the 
Nant of Arpenas descends from a height of eight hun- 
dred feet. The strata at the foot of the mountain, 
which it descends, form In one place an inverted arch, 
and in another bows resting on one end. 

At the extremity of this gorge is the Aiguille de 
Varens, a tremendously high and isolated peak, part 
of the ruin of the mountain of Anterne, the face of 
which, between St. Martin and Servoz, fell in the yeta 
1751, leaving this and other rugged and broken peaki 
as mementos of its inslabililv. On the face of Ihi 
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mountain, before the Naut of Arpenas, at the height of 
twelve hundred feet, a remarkable cavern presents it- 
self. It is difBcuit to reach, and Rome Golh has barred 
the entrance of the cavern, and converted it into a ca- 
baret. On the heights of these mountains are found 
fossil shells of the species called ostracite. 

At St. Martin, there is a good inn, kept by extremely 
civil people; so that travellers to Cbamouni have not 
occasion, as is generally supposed to be the case, to go 
to Sallenche, which is quite out of llie road, except for 
those who wish previously to make the whole tour of 
Mont Blanc by the Col de Bon Homme, Aoste, and St. 
Bernard. 

The view of Mont Blanc, from St. Martin, is very 
fine; and seen as I saw it, with the setting sun tinling 
its immaculate enow with delicate rose colour, it is 
nearly equal to the view of the Jung Frnu from Un- 
tersen. 

As I have already intimated, the gorge terminates at 
St. Martin, where the mountains at its sides recede, 
and others of a difierent character present themselves 
in front. The slope of these is so gradual as to admit 
of cultivation, and there is a valley of considerable ex- 
tent at their feet. On the extreme right of the valley 
i^ Sallenche, which appears a considerable town, while 
the road to Cbamouni, immediately from St. Martin, 
winds short round the Aiguille de Varens to the left. 

At Chede, a village rather less than two leagues from 
St. Martin, there is a pretty cascade, which falls from 
the chain of the Aiguille de Varens. We had not an 
opportunity to visit it, as it is out of the direct road. 

We here ascended a steep and fir-clad bill, which 
closes the side of the valley of Sallenche, and in half 
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an hour reached the beautiful little lake of Chede, of 
which the moonlit waters were reflecting the snow- 
covered dome of Mont Blanc. The dark shades of the 
pine forest through which we now passed ; the enormous 
masses of the fallen Anterne, which had here forced 
their way to the very edge of the road on the left ; the 
Arve roaring through its deep and rocky channel on the 
righti and the gigantic Mont Blanc in its majestic gran- 
deur in front, rendered this walk one of pure and un- 
mixed delight, which was not a little increased by the 
myriads of stars, which shone calmly and brightly 
above alt. 

At nine, we descended into Ihe little plain of Servozt 
The inhabitants of this primitive village were all in bed, 
and it was with difficulty that we roused the people of 
the inn, and procured some refreshment before wo re- 
tired to rest. 

This place is rather less than two leagues from 
Chede ; and from here is one of the best ascents of 
Mont Buet, the mountain next in size in this neigh- 
bourhood to Mont Blanc. A Danish gentleman, who 
ascended it from here in 1800, imprudently preceded 
his guides, and, slipping into one of the fissures, was 
frozen to death ere he could be extricated. 

As my two companions wishe<l to ascend Mont Buet, 
I started alone for Chamouni at half-past live in the 
morning. Ascending still by the side of the Arve, I 
had a good view of the ancient castle of St. Michael, 
situated on a rock ou its opposite bank. I then crossed 
the river by a wooden bridge : it is here most beautiful* 
winding its way at the feet of high fir-clad rocks, of the 
greatest diversity of shade and feature. The road as- 
cends the left bank, still retaining a view of the white 
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stream below, which there contrasts strongly wilh the 
dark pines that rise above and occasionally interrupt the 
view of it. These heights are called the Montels ; im- 
mediately beyond which, od the right, are some inclined 
plains, sloping from the minor mountains which rest on 
the left shoulder of Mont Blanc. These are cultivated, 
and are dotted with corn-fields and chalets nearly to 
their summits. Beyond these, and an hour and a half 
from Servoz, is Ouchez, the first village of the valley of 
Cbaniouni, and situated immediately beneath the Dome 
of Mont Blanc. The appearance of this celebrated 
range of mountains, from Ouchez, is that of a long line 
of high and broken needles, the highest of which are 
the Aiguille du Midi and the Aiguille du Dru — the 
Dome itself not being visible — which latter appears to 
be at the farthest extremity. The ravines between 
these are filled with masses of snow, or glaciers, many 
of which descend into the very valley itself, and, conse- 
quently, far below some of the corn-fields on the less 
rapid acclivities of the mountains at the entrance. This 
range of Mont Blanc occupies the whole right of the 
valley. At its farther extremity, and distant five leagues, 
is seen the Col de Balme, a minor mountain, which se- 
parates Savoy from the Valais ; while opposite to Mont 
Blanc, through this whole extent, though not equally 
high, rises the equally rugged and more barren Bre- 
vent. 

The Vai de Chamouni itself is so narrow, that any 
part of it might be crossed in ten minutes; but every 
rood of it, not occupied by chalets, villages, or the bed 
of the Arve, which river flows down its whole length, Is 
cultivated. Even on the sides of the precipitous Bre- 
vent, to the height of one thousand feet, are chalets and 
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corD-fielda — a proof that the iobab'itants do not desente 
the reproach of idleness so freely bestowed on them bj 
the Swiss. 

At abotit half an hour beyond Oachez, is the little 
glacier of Taconai, which descends about three parts of 
the distance towards its base from the Dome of Mont 
Blanc. Bossons, which is aboat a quarter of an boor 
farther, has the same source, the two being separated 
bv a fir-clad ridge of the mountain rising between them. 
This glacier of the Bossons is bj no means so interest- 
ing as those of Grindelwald : its fissures are neither so 
numerous, nor of so fine a hue as the smaller one, and 
it is covered with even more mountain rubbish than the 
larger. At its base, however, an almost perfect island 
had a very fine appearance from the enormous mass of 
ice it presented. From all these glaciers, considerable 
torrents descend, which for the most part proceed from 
springs on the highest summits, and which though, 
during the summer months, they are increased by the 
melting of the ice, must proportionally add to its body 
during the winter. 

At forty minutes beyond the Bossons, I reached the 
village of Chamouni, making the whole walk from Ser- 
vDz somewhat less than three hours. At a little hamlet 
near the Bossons, a woman told me that she had as- 
cended to the summit of the Dome of Mont Blanc about 
eighteen years previously. Disbelieving her tale, I 
paid little attention to it ^ but on naming it at Cha- 
mouni, I learned that a woman of her description ac- 
tually did make the ascent at about the times he men- 
tioned, but was so overcome by fatigue, that the guides 
were obliged to fasten ropes round her waist to get 
her on. 




The Tillage of Chamouni, situated on ihe bank of the 
Arve, is but small ; it has, however, three inns, two of 
which are excellent. It comniaDdx a good view of the 
glacier of the Bossodr, and of tliat of Des Bois, higher 
up the valley, as well as of Mont Blanc, and its connected 
needles, some of which, indeed, are suspended over and 
opposite to the village. After breakfasting, and making 
the necessary inquiries, I took my way to (he Mer de 
Glace. Crossing tlie Arve, and ascending the valley 
towards the Glacier des Bois, I reached, in ten minutes, 
the foot of that part of Mont Blanc called the Montan- 
verf. I now entered on a narrower mule-track, and 
climbed the steep ascent of the mountain, which con- 
stantly tends towards the Glacier des Bois. This track 
lies chiefly through a forest of firs, with which the moun^ 
tain is covered, and from which it probably derives its 
name. It is varied by precipices, mountain-wrecks, and 
the beds of torrents, and must be dangerous, even for 
those mules which are accustomed to traverse it. 

After ascending for an hour and a half, I gained the 
side of the ravine above the Glacier des Bois, and had 
a fine view both of it and of one of the sources of the 
Arve, rushing from an arched portal in its side, of the 
most beautiful blue ice. Half an hour beyond this 
there appears a rock, which marks the boundary of the 
Mer de Glace ; it forms a precipice below, and separates 
its near half completely from the Glacier des Bois. 
Masses of ice are constantly being impelled over tbia 
precipice, partly by the pressure of the enormous mass 
above, and partly by a torrent which rushes down its 
edge. Towards Ihe summit this mountain has a profu- 
sion of the most beautiful Alpine rose, which there 
produces a fruit resembling the oak-apple. At about 
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three liours from the village, I reached a little room 
called the Temple of Nature. It was built by a Mon- 
sieur Desportes, formerly French resident at Geneva. 
This temple is at the summit of Montauvert, and is ele- 
vated two thousand five hundred and sixty-eight feet 
above the valley. The Mer de Glace, close to and a 
little below this, is the noblest sight I saw, even in 
Switzerland. Imagine a rapid tide, very like the Race 
of Portland, to be rushing at the feet of black and sa- 
vage needles, surrounding it, and broken like those of 
the Isle of Wight, but of a height equal to our highest 
mountains, opposed by a raging wind lashing up its sur- 
face in every possible point, and suddenly, by some 
miracle, turned to ice, and you form a faint idea of the 
Mer de Glace. Immediately across this, and opposite 
to the spot I stood on, is the Aiguille de Dru, which 
rises five thousand eight hundred and thirty-two feet 
above the glacier, which is itself five thousand seven 
hundred and twenty-four feet above the sea. Round 
one end and down one whole side of the Mer, which is 
seven miles long, are innumerable smaller needles, some 
rising from the sloping sides of the gigantic masses, like 
the fret-work on an ancient cathedral, while others rise 
from their own separate bases. 

Descending now to the ice, and passing along its 
edge, at a short distance higher up the glacier, I arrived 
at the Pierre des Anglais. This is one of the largest of 
those masses of granite which have fallen from the sum- i 
mits of the needles, and which everywhere border the \ 
edge of the Mer ; and it was upon it that Messrs. Po- 
cock and Windham dined, on their discovery of this 
valley in 1741. Their names are conitpiciiously carved 
upon it. 
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Descending about half waj', to a little spring, which 
is the only one I saw on this track, the view of the white 
houses and green fields of Chamouni contrasts beautifully 
with that of the barren Brevent at their back. The 
guides will, if possible, get themselves engaged, but their 
aid is not required by any one ascending this mountain, 
who will take the pains to keep in the mule-track, in- 
stead of deviating into the smaller ones which cross it. 
I dined, with four other Englishmen, at tbe Union 
Hotel, and afterwards examined and purchased some of 
the beautiful crystals, &c. which are exhibited in the 
shops of the village. I also saw a living chamois, which 
though taken two years before, was not yet perfectly 
domesticated. With the exception of its horns, it did 
not very materially differ from the goat. Though from 
Chamouni and all the low grounds to the north, the 
snow-covered dome of Mont Blanc appears to be the 
highest summit, it is not so in reality. The highest 
point is a part further to the south : it is called the 
Hump of the Dromedary, and is the highest mountaiu 
in Europe, being fourteen thousand seven hundred feet 
above the level of the sea. Chamouni is but a few feet 
above the base of Mont Blanc, though it is three thou- 
sand one hundred and seventy-four feet above the sea. 
Its elevated position causes it to have much winter, and 
the snow is not uncommonly two or three feet deep in 
the village, and three or four times that depth at the 
extremity of the valley. The torrents, too, consequent 
OQ the rapid thaws of the summer, frequently inundate 
their whole neighbourhood. The part of the valley I 
had passed on my way to the village had been inundated 
in the year I was there, and several chalets had their 
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foundation-s washed from under them. The adjoining 
fields were even yet in a state of desolation. 

At five in the moraing I left Chamouni, and ascend- 
ing the valley, in half an hour reached the hamlet of 
Des Bois, at the foot of the glacier of the same name. 
This village is situated jast beneath the Aiguille de 
Dru, which is eight thousand four hundred feet above, 
and of which, were any portion to fall, as its appearance 
indicates that it is likely to do, every soul in the village 
would be crushed. Some persons, who will not be at 
the trouble of ascending Montanvert, content themselves 
with the partial view of the Mer de Glace, which is ob- 
tainable from a rock called the Chapeau, at the upper 
aide of the glacier near here. Those who do bo, sacrifice 
one of the most magni6cent sights in the world, for one 
which is comparatively worthless. Twenty-five minutes 
from Des Bois is the village of Les Tinea. The valley 
here becomes narrower, and the road begins to ascend, 
while the river, for some distance, falls with consider- 
able uproar, amid enormous masses of mountain- wreck. 
At about fifty minutes beyond Tines is the village of 
Argentiere, near which is a glacier of the same name, 
more picturesque than any I had seen in this valley, 
except the Mer de Glace. Those who wish to go by 
the Tete Noir (which is the safest road in bad weather) 
to Martiguy, or to descend lower in the Valais towards 
the lake of Geneva need not enter the village, but, 
crossing the Arve by a bridge, a short distance higher, 
take to the left, under the lofty and dark end of the 
Brevent, which here terminates. The ascent of the 
Col de Balme may be said to commence here ; for al- 
though the village of La Tour, forty minutes further, is 
still in the valley, the road to it is constantly on the 
H 2 
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From La Tour the ascent becomes more steep, and the 
way intricate. In fine weather^ however, it is only ne- 
cessary for the traveller to keep, on the left hand of him, 
the ravine, through which flows a source of the Arve, 
and it will conduct him to a house built for the accom- 
modation of travellers on the summit ; and in bad or 
doubtful weather, I strongly advise travellers not to at- 
tempt the mountain passes without guides, or when they 
predict danger. Two acquaintances of mine very nearly 
lost their lives by doing so ; and only about three months 
after my passing the Col de Balme^ two out of four 
Englishmen who persisted, against the advice of their 
guide, in crossing the Col de Bon Homme, perished in 
a snow-storm ; and the remaining two, and the poor 
guide, only escaped after the most terrible fatigue and 
&uflering. 

From the cabaret on the summit of the Col de Balme, 
there is a noble view on the one side of the summits of 
Mont Blanc, the Brevent, and the summits of the fiuet ; 
on the other, of the small valley of Trient, surrounded 
by dark and savage mountains. Beyond these, the Dia- 
blerets above Bex, and the Gimmi on the side of the 
Valais, at a distance of fifty miles. But by ascending 
the Aiguille de Catagne, where there is an iron cross, 
one hour to the left of this chalet, the view is extended 
over the whole Alps of the valleys to the St. Gothard. 

At this chalet I breakfasted, and though it has a 
miserable appearance, found in it good coffee, fresh eggs, 
excellent milk, honey, and butter ; and there are two 
tolerable beds to be had, if necessary. My host was a 
chamois hunter, and he had a good collection of crystals 
and minerals, as well as seeds and dried specimens of 
the flowers of all the Alpine plants. 
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The descent of this pass is very rapid, and rnns partly 
through a wood of firs, some of which are of immense 
size. The view of the chalets of Trient, situated in a 
mere nook of green fields, surrounded by enormously 
high and barren mountains, is singularly beautiful ; and 
is one of the many views afforded by the Alps, which 
call to mind the happy valley in Basselas. I gained 
the foot of this pass in an hour and twenty minutes, 
from the summit. Between the Col de Balme and the 
adjoining mountain on the right, I here again found a 
considerable glacier, descending to the edge of the 
valley ; from it issues the river Trient, of which I shall 
have occasion to speak further on. At the paltry inn at 
this place they had the impudence to charge me three 
francs for bread, cheese, and wine. I gave them their 
choice between taking two, and going before a juge de 
pais. They preferred the former, and 1 gave the dif- 
ference to a poor fellow whom I met, and who had an 
enormous goitre, telling him the story, that it might cir- 
culate for the benefit of mine host. 

I left the valley of Trient by a pass called the Forclas, 
which is an opening between the mountains on the angle 
opposite to the Col de Balme. For about half an hour 
the road ascends on the right; and at about a mile fur- 
ther, as it again descends, a magnificent view suddenly 
presents itself of the valley of ihe Rhone. At the dis- 
tance of two leagues and a half, at the foot of the de- 
scent, appears the town of Martigny, beyond which, as 
far as the eye can reach, and bounded by the most mag- 
nificent mountains, extends the valley of the Rhone ; 
the lonely river winding its way on the left, while the 
grand road of the Simplon slretches, till it is lost in dis- 
tance on ihc right. A short distance beyond here fruit- 




trees make their appeoraDce, and increase in namber, 
till they form a complete succession of orchards. The 
village of St. Croix, at the foot of the Col de Forclas, is 
just two hours from its summit, making the walk from 
the chalet on the Col de Balme, just three hours and 
&fty minutes. 

You now cross the river Drause, and the valley lead- 
ing to that of Entremont. Bat I will return to them, 
and continue my narrative, as I continued my walk, 
direct to Martigiiy. 

This town is situated on that point of the Valais 
where the Rhone, after descending from the St. Gothard 
in a line from the north-east, a distance of thirty leagues, 
suddenly turns towards the lake of Geneva, eight 
leagues, forming a right angle to the west. The Dranse 
here, also, falls into the Rhone. The castle of Batta, 
situated on a steep conical hill, at the foot of the moun- 
tains on my left, as I now entered the town, commands 
a most extensive view of the valley both ways. 

Martigay is a tolerable town, and has two good inns. 
The mountain slopes, having a southern aspect, are 
clothed in vineyards, which produce very good wine ; 
but the air is here very oppressive, from which, pro- 
bably, it arises that there are more Cretins in this neigh- 
bourhood than in any other part of Switzerland. 

I slept at Martigny, and started thence on the follow- 
ing morning at six o'clock, and again ascended to the 
village of St. Croix, where, bearing to the left, the route 
to the St. Bernard first enters the valley spoken of in 
my previous day's journey. I now ascended for some 
distance by a road formed on the face of the mountain 
on my right, the Dranse foaming amidst masses of rocks 
on the left, while, immediately from its opposite brink. 
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rises anolher mouDtain. This mouataia is very re- 
markable for being clothed with birch and alder trees, 
without a single fir, while the neighbouring monntains 
have only firs. 

The honses of the villages of La Valette and Bo- 
vernier, respectively about three and four miles beyond 
St. Croix, like those I spoke of in my account of the 
Haul Valais, are raised some distance from the ground, 
to preserve them, as I imagined, from the deep snows. 
At a quarter of an hour beyond Bovernier, I crossed 
the river, and the valley suddenly changes to a savage 
gorge, overhung by wild and naked rocks, enormous 
masses of which have fallen into the bed of the stream, 
and choked it up. A little farther on, this pass becomes 
so contracted, that it has been necessary to cut a gal- 
lery of eighty-five paces through the rocky base of the 
overhanging mountain for a road. The dark shades of 
this mountain (black, and brown, and green), which is 
composed of fhe species of rock called iron-stone, are 
contrasted by the bright yellow of the perpendicular 
and bare face of another. Shortly after this I reached 
St. Branchiere, situated at the entrance of the valley of 
Bagne. Owing to-the superior attractions of the hos- 
pice on the St. Bernard, the valley of Bagne is 
but little visited : its entrance, which we leave to the 
left, is broad and fertile, and forms a striking contrast 
to the savage mountains that rise above it. Both St. 
Branchiere and St. Croix obviously have their names 
from their positions ; but why villages situated on a 
branch and a cross-road should be sainted, it is not very 
easy to determine. The valley of Entremont, which I 
now followed towards St. Bernard, passes to the right 
from Sf. Branchiere ; the road, beneath which a new 
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one was being cut, ascending the face of the mountain 
on the right of this valley to Orsieres. A considerable 
branch of the Dranse falls into this valley. Immedi- 
ately from its opposite bank rises the chain of moun- 
tains which separate the Val de Bagne from this. 
Their face on this side is very different from that which 
they previously presented ; two thirds of the distance 
to their summit being a slope of rich soil, which is oc- 
cupied by a succession of farms, which, notwithstanding 
the rapidity of the descent, are well cultivated. Be- 
tween these are villages in the most romantic situations. 

At Orsieres, which is an hour and a quarter from St. 
Branchiere, the road descends to the Dranse. Cross- 
ing this, winding round the mountain just spoken of» 
and leaving on the right a rich triangular valley, the 
road to Lidde, an hour and twenty minutes, is a con- 
stant and steep ascent. 

As far as Lidde, which is a tolerable place, with a mo- 
derately good inn, the chars of the country can proceed ; 
but beyond that the saddle must be taken to by those who 
ride. At half-past two I set off from lidde, purposely 
making it late to avoid the intense mid-day sun, which 
has great power between the mountains^ and in half an 
hour passed Aleve, a poor village^ and in another half 
hour reached St. Pierre, where there is an inn, at 
which, in case of necessity, a pedestrian may make a 
tolerable shift. You now cross the Valsorey, a con- 
siderable stream which descends from the glacier of the 
same name, and which still separates you from the Val 
de Bagne. Climbing a hill above, five minutes more 
placed me beside a cascade, where the stream, which 
plunges into a chasm of eighty feet deep, is beautifully 
overhung with trees and shrubs. The scenery is now 
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truly Alpine ; the road passing by the side of a preci- 
pice, and the remaining source of the Arve rushing 
into a dark and savage bed of rocks. Before you are 
the summits of the St. Bernard, which in the distance 
close the head of the valley ; and the scene becomes 
more and more dreary along the ascent. 

In an hour and a half from St. Pierre, haying passed 
a plain covered only with mountain wrecks, I found on 
my left the Mont Velan, the highest point of the St. 
Bernard. Ascending from this plain, I began to traverse 
the last barren rocks of the pass. In the most desolate 
part of this desolate scene, are two miserable huts, in 
which are deposited the remains of some few of the 
unfortunates who have perished in endeavouring to pass 
here in the winter. The hospice is an ascent of half an 
hour beyond this ; making its total distance from Mar- 
tigny about eight hours and a half. 

This celebrated hospice is a large white stone build- 
ing, having much the appearance of a barrack, sur- 
rounded by rocks so barren, that not even a stunted 
pine is seen on them. Its situation is in the very sum- 
mit of the pass which leads to Turin by Aoste. Its 
height is seven thousand four hundred and seventy-six 
feet above the sea; and it is asserted that there is no 
other habitation in Europe in so elevated a situation. 
Immediately beyond, and adjoining the hospice, is a 
small lake, filling a cavity in the rock. It is scarcely a 
five minutes walk to its opposite extremity, where the 
pass terminates. 

The sun was setting as I reached the hospice ; and as 
these heights are frequently enveloped in clouds, even 
when the weather is fine elsewhere, I proceeded at once 
to the further end of the lake, to. get the view while I 
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might. It consisted only of an extremely deep and 
savage valley, surroanded on all sides by immensely 
high and frowning mountain-peaks. At my feet, as if 
to give effect to ihe scene, 6ve poor creatures, 'who 
seemed to be worn with fatigue, were dragging their 
reluctant footsteps up t!ie pass beneath me. 

I retraced ray steps to the hospice, which 1 found 
fully deserving of its well-earned fame. On my arrival 
I was introduced to a parlour. It was not yet the honr 
of supper, and as I declined any intermediate refresh- 
ment, I was conducted to a good bed-room, where warm 
water and every other necessary were brought me. At 
snpper I met a party of young gentlemen, and three 
ladies, all of my own country ; two monks did the ho- 
nours of the table, with that ease and good breeding 
which the constant habit of receiving strangers, even of 
distinction, might he supposed to produce. 

The supper, though light, was excellent, both for 
quality and good cooking. I spent afterwards one of 
the most pleasant evenings imaginable The room, to 
my great surprise, was furnished with a piano, and one 
of our lady "guests, who sang and played delightfully, 
took her place at it ; while, still more to my sur- 
prise, one of the priests accompanied her in several 
songs, en seconds. It would be well for the English in 
general if, following the example of the party I now 
met here, they would throw off the detestable hantenr 
and reserve (the latter of which I regret to say I possess 
as much as any of them) towards each other and to 
foreigners, which we almost invariably evince in these 
casual rencontres. We should not only rise very much 
in the esteem of other nations, but should pass a great 
portion of our time more agreeably ; retaining the satis- 
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factory convictioo, that we had been cherishing such 
feelings as became men and christians, instead of imi- 
tating that polished and agreeable gentleman the bull- 
dog. It by no means follows that persons thus thrown, 
by accident, into casual intercourse, are to claim each 
other as acquaintances after ; though, even in such case, 
the mere raising one's hat from the bead would surely 
not do us much injury. 

The following morniag (Sunday) being a fete, the 
hospice was crowded with the peasantry of the neigh- 
bouring valleys. At least seven hundred were now 
assembled here, the greater part of whom, having ar- 
rived the night before, had supped and slept in the 
establishment ; numerous rooms being provided with 
beds in the hospice itself for the men; while for the 
women a separate building has been purposely erect- 
ed. Nearly the whole of these good people were ex- 
pected to dine here ; indeed, seldom a Sunday passed, 
I was informed, that some hundreds did not. All tra- 
vellers are received here, and may even remain three 
days, free of cost. Even to the rich, not a hint is given 
on this head, though of course no respectable persons 
would allow such an establishment to be a loser by 
them. There is a poor's box in the chapel, which gives 
an opportunity, to those who please, to reimburse the 
institution to the extent they may judge fit. This 
chapel is in itself elegant ; it contains a beantifnl monu- 
ment to the memory of General Dessaix, whose remains 
are interred here. 

From the year 1798 to 1801 upwards of one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand troops are said to have passed 
this mountain ; and one action between the French 
and Austrians occurred on this very summit. It was 
in the May of 1800, that Buonaparte passed with his 
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army of reserve, consisting of thirty thousand men, 
and twenty pieces of artillery; it was undoubtedly a 
bold undertaking, particularly as his artillery and stores 
must have occasioned great trouble : the former had to 
be dismounted and dragged by men. Yet, as he was 
six days in effecting his passage, and met with no oppo- 
sition, to compare it to the passage of Hannibal is ridi- 
culous. It was in the following month that General 
Dessaix terminated his brilliant military career, at the 
bloody battle of Marengo. 

There is^ again, a maison des morts at the back of 
the hospice, and another on the descent to Aoste, both 
of which are, unhappily^ too well tenanted with the nu- 
merous victims to the overwhelming snow-storms that 
so constantly occur in the winter. The last poor crea- 
ture who perished in this manner was a Savoyard 
corporal. He quitted the little inn at St. Remi (two 
leagues towards Aoste) with his oflScer, contrary to 
the advice of the landlord, a little before sunset, in- 
tending to gain the hospice. About half way they were 
overtaken by a snow-storm, which not only completely 
obliterated the previous traces of the track they were to 
pursue, but, also, driving strongly in their faces, together 
with the obscurity of the advancing night, prevented 
their seeing two yards before them. To return was as 
dangerous as to advance ; thej therefore took shelter 
under a rock that presented itself, trusting they might 
endure the cold till morning. Daylight found them in- 
deed, still alive^ but on their attempting to pursue their 
way, the poor corporal fell, to rise no more ; and the oflS- 
cer's strength soon after also failing, he would inevitably 
have perished as well, but for the accidental passing of 
some mountaineers, who carried him back to St. Remi. 
It is said that the only cause of the additional strength 
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the officer exhibited, was his having a amall dog with 
him, which he placed oa his breast all night ; and that 
this slight additional faeat prevented his blood becoming 
so torpid as that of his unfortunate companion. 

The true breed of the St. Bernard dog Is very rare ; 
there are, at present, but two at the hospice, and one 
belonging to the master of the inn at Udde, in all this 
neighbourhood ; and even these differ so much in ap- 
pearance, as to lead one to suppose they are crossed. 
They are about the size of the largest Newfoundland, 
or Labrador dog. Those which I have seen, that appear 
the best breed, are, like that in the museum at Geneva, 
of a cream colour. Their appearance is something be- 
tween that of the Labrador dog, and the slag-hound. 

Having aatisBed my curiosity with respect to the 
St. Bernard, I bade adieu to the friendly monks, and 
again descended to Martigny, from whence I again 
started the next morning towards home. The first re- 
markable object that presents itself, in the part of the 
valley of the Rhone we now traverse, and of which we 
had the distant view from the Col de Forclas, is a tre- 
mendous chasm in the mountains on the left, of perhaps 
one thousand feet deep, which is, notwithstanding, de- 
cidedly not more than twenty feet wide at the basis, 
and is nearly perpendicular on both sides. Through 
this most astonishing aqueduct, the river Trient, whose 
source we have seen at the foot of the Col de Balme, 
escapes to join its waters to the Rhone. A quarter of 
an hour beyond this, on the same side of the valley (the 
left), and about half way to St. Maurice, is the cascade 
of the Pisse Vache, formed by the river Salanche, which 
has its source on the mountain above, here falling en 
masse, after a more gradual and broken descent of about 
one thousand feet, from a height, I should judge, of one 
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hnndred aiid forty feet. The roar of this fall is remark- 
ably fine, from the great body of water accompanjiDg it ; 
the spray even reaches to the road, a diatance of two 
hundred feet j it is, however, naked, and by no means 
picturesque. St. Maurice is three leagues from Mar- 
tigny. This extensive valley is here so con6ned by the 
near approach of the opposite mountaios, that it has 
been found necessary to blast the rocL, to make suffi- 
cient room for the road, I do not doubt that formerly, 
at however distant a period, these mountuins were here 
united, and that great part of the valley above mast, 
consequently, have been a lake. There is every appear- 
ance of the Rhone having itself cut its way throngfa 
this barrier ; and the perfect flatness of the valley above, 
as well as the strong line, marking the bases of the 
mountains, seem to confirm it. Indeed I have no doubt, 
thai iu the earliest ages, this was the ease with maay of 
the present valleys of the Alps, The narrow and deep 
gorges, through which the river Simmon passes in the 
Simmenthal, and in no stronger instance than that of 
the Trient, which we have just seen, render these cases, 
at least, morally certain. 

At St. Maurice, you cross the B,hooe by a stone 
bridge : this ; a high square species of tower on the left 
bank, serving formerly as a tete de pont ; a gate-house 
on the centre of the bridge itself; the overhanging' 
mountains ; and the noble stream beneath ; form a scene 
which is grandly picturesque. You now enter the Pays 
de Vaud ; but, before quitting St. Maurice, we must 
mention the Dent de Midi, a tremendous cone that rises 
to a height of seven thousand feet above the Rhone, 
on the same side the valley, but a little lower. Two 
miles beyond the bridge, is Bex, a remarkably pretty 



village, with one of tbe best inns in Switzerland. The 
higher mountains here recede considerably from the 
Rhone, leaving in their place, at the back of the village, 
steep but undulating and verdant hills. Among these 
are the salt works, for which the place is celebrated, 
being the largest, if not the only ones, in Switzerland. 

One of the most striking instances of human in- 
dustry is here exhibited, in a subterraneous passage, 
conducting to one of the principal sources ; it is cut 
through the solid rock, a distance of four thousand 
and ten feet ; being three feet and a half wide, by 
six and a half high. Near the middle of this passage 
is a vertical hole, leading to the surface ; it is six han- 
dred feet deep ; the stars are to be seen through it 
at noon-day. The grand reservoir of these springs is 
also cut in the rock ; it is one hundred feet long, by 
sixty wide, and nine high. Ebel, from whom I take 
these measurements, asserts that it requires a miner to 
work eight hours, to pierce the rock one inch and a 
' half I I presume he means in the square of the souter- 
rain ; a proof that this is no ordinary undertaking. 
Some of these waters being impregnated with lime, 
they have a most simple process to get rid of it ; it is 
merely by causing them to filter through a dense mass 
of faggot-wood, to which the limy particles adhere. 
The highest of the sources is three thousand four hun- 
dred and twelve feet, the lowest two thousand seven 
hundred and fourteen feet, above the sea ; the latter is 
the most productive : it is in this that the souterraiD 
terminates. Tbe quantity of salt produced annually is 
from fifteen to twenty thousand quintals. 

The most magnificent walnut trees abound here ; they 
may, indeed, be said to do so throughout all this part 
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of the Valais, which produces also some corn^ and a 
great deal of excellent pasture. 

As you descend towards the lake of Geneva, the 
valley retains, generally, the same appearance as here- 
tofore ; namely, that of a perfect level^ bordered on each 
side by high mountains : these, however, are found 
now occasionally to recede, leaving more space at their 
feet for cultivation. This general appearance is, how- 
ever, varied at about a mile before Aigle (two leagues 
from Bex), by an extensive mass of rock, rising like an 
island in the plain. It is covered with brushwood, and 
is altogether extremely picturesque, having on it the 
antique ruins of a castle, the most entire part of which, 
a square tower, is said to be Roman. 

Aigle is a poor town, consisting principally of one long 
narrow street^ with gate-houses at the extremities. A little 
beyond this, on a hill sloping from the foot of a mountain 
on the right, are the village and vineyards of Yvorne ; the 
latter producing some of the best wine in Switzerland. 
Another instance of the perishable nature even of the 
Alps occurred here in 1584, a great part of this very 
mountain having fallen after an earthquake, destroying 
the then village of the same name, and that of Corburi, 
seven hundred head of cattle, and one hundred and 
twenty-seven persons, perished in the wreck. 

Villeneuve, the first town on the lake of Geneva, is 
about two leagues from Aigle, the village of Roche being 
about half-way between. The last mountain, before 
quitting the valley of the Rhone on the right, and 
about a mile before Villeneuve, is the termination of 
the range of the Jaman, which, as we have before seen, 
forms the eastern boundary of the lake of Geneva. It 
here finishes, as if separated by some violent convulsion. 
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from the raDge, which terminates also most abruptly on 
the opposite side of the valley. Its appearance is that 
of an enarmoQslj high, and nearly perpendicular mass 
of rock, broken transversely ; the strata, like those of 
the Dent de Jamas rise in diagonal lines from the 
back to the front, presenting precisely the construction 
that an architect would choose, if placing a barrier to 
some otherwise overwhelming pressure. Villeneuve 
much resembles A-igle ; it is, however, a better town, 
and would, from its situation on the borders of the lake, 
have been delightful, had the inhabitants known how to 
reap the advantage of the beautiful situation they are 
placed in. But, like almost every other town on this 
noble expanse of water, they have turned their backs 
on it. 

Sleeping here, I the next morning proceeded to the 
castle of Chillon, whose antique walls rise from a rock 
on the lake, close to, and commanding, the road, one 
mile beyond Villeneuve ; the range of the Jamaa, 
which rises immediately from the lake, overhangs and 
commands it. The face next the land, through which 
you enter the fortress by a drawbridge, is a high wall, 
flanked by towers ; the remainder of the exterior is 
irregular, being adapted to the form of the rock on 
which it is huilt. These parts are, however, in like 
manner occasionally flanked by towers. Round the top 
of this outer wall is a species of gallery which projects 
beyond it, and is pierced with loop holes for the defence 
of the base of the wall itself, or for the projection of 
missiles. In the interior, besides the barrack for the 
garrison, is a high square tower or keep. The vaults 
are excavated in the rock below these, and even to a 
depth of some feet below the surface of (he lake. 
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There are two of these, separated by a small dark cell, 
across the upper part of which is affixed a horrid black 
beain, upon which many of the unhappy prisoners of 
former days arc said to have perished. 

The vaults much resemble each other. That in which 
Boiiuivard was coufined is at the farther extremity. The 
hack wall of it is formed by the rock ; that adjoining the 
lake is of strong masonry, sufficiently so to resist the 
wash of the water, which, as I have before intimated, 
rises some feet above its base. Seven stone columns, from 
the capitals of each of which branch six gothic arches, 
pass down the centre, supporting the roof and the build- 
ings above. The holes, which admit the light from the 
side of the lake, are too high to admit of any thing 
being seen from them, but by climbing. Lord Byron's 
account in this respect, as well as in most others relating 
to the place and surrounding scenery, is correct ; it may 
be needless to add, that his poem is, in other respects, a 
Rction. Bunnivard was a priest of Geneva, who be- 
came one of the first converts to the reformation, bis 
zeal in support of which first excited the ire of the then 
duke of Savoy. He was endeavouring to escape from 
Geneva, where, had he remained, the duke's emissaries 
would have seized him, when he was betrayed into their 
hands by two of his own companions, and confined on 
this occasion for two years, at a place called Grolie. 
After his liberation he still pursued the same line of 
conduct, exciting the Genevese on all occasions to re- 
sist the encroachments of the house of Savoy. The 
duke's power was, however, always too great to be thus 
put at nought, and Bonnivard was a second time obliged 
to look for safety in flight. He concealed himself for 
some time in the recesses of the Jura, but falling into 
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the hands of thieves, he was again sold by them to his 
persecutor (A.D. 1530), It was on this occasion that 
he was immured in the souterraines of Chillon, where 
he remained for six years ; when the Bernois, aided by 
the Genevese, took the castle, and liberated him. One 
link of the chain stilt remains in the column to which 
Bonnivard was fastened ; there are now no traces of 
footsteps, though it is more than probable, from the 
small space the unhappy prisoner could move on during 
so long a time, that such formerly existed. The view 
of the lake from the extremity is superb. Beginning 
with the pretty village of Montreux, with its pictu- 
resque church on the face of the Jamas, two miles 
farther, it extends on the right to Vevaj, Lausanne, 
and all the intermediate towns and villages as far as 
KoIIe, a distance of 30 miles. Above these are seen 
the vine-clad terraces on the face of the Joraf, and be- 
yond them the Jura extends itself till lost on the hori- 
zon beyond the opposite extremity of the lake itself. 
While this right bank of the lake gratifies by its beauty 
and fertility, the opposite side astonishes by the awful 
and stern grandeur of its mauntains. 

I described the road beyond Montreux in a former 
part of this work ; I need now, therefore, only add, 
that the distance from that place to Vevay is about five 
miles. Having now finished my excursions in Switzer- 
land, I may observe, before I describe my return home, 
that my chief object in coming to this country was fully 
answered. A residence of twenty months enabled my 
eldest daughter to speak French very fluently, though 
on her arrival she was almost entirely ignorant of the 
language. Probably she partly owed her proficiency to 
my having kept her al the pension of which I spoke in 
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an earlier part of this work, daring the whole of the 
winter. I founds that giving up a few dinner-parties, 
a man-senrant, and two horses, enabled me to defray 
the expense of my joUmey here, and of Iny pedestrian 
excursions, and to purchase a light carriage and horsed 
for my return. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

RETURN BY PARIS TO ENGLAND. 

A SLIGHT sketch of mf retoFO, which will enable me 
to say a few words more of Paris, and fo put my reader 
down, like a good coDductor, where I broug'ht him from, 
and I shall have doue. Having exchanged my permit de 
sejour, at the Hotel de Ville, for my passport, which I 
had deposited there on my arrival ; this latter was for- 
warded to Berne, to be countersigned by the French 
ambassador there, a necessary process previous to our 
starting. Besides one pair of horses, I had also bought a 
third, as a led horse, to help us up the hills. With this 
set-out, and a Swiss lad, in a dickey behiad, I started 
from Lausanne on the 15th of October. But as part 
of our establishment remained behind, who were to fol- 
low us with our effects by the diligence ; and, as an ac- 
count of this expense may be useful to some of my 
readers I will state it. The price of a seat on the 
coupe, from Lausanne to Paris, is 3?. 2j. ; that in the 
interieur or body, twelve French francs less. You pay 
the different postillions on the road about thirteen francs, 
and the conductor in proportion. You are allowed 
from forty to fifty pounds of luggage, above which the 
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charge is three pence three farthings a pound. The coupe 
from Paris to London, including crossing the water, is 
only four pounds, the postillions, conductor, £cc., cost 
about ten shillings, and the luggage, over forty pounds, 
four pence per pound. 

As I had now to drive myself, I had provided, 
previous to starting, a plan of my route, Which, as it 
may prove useful to others, I will insert. 



ROUTE : 

[The cross lines mark the days* joumies.'] 



Leagues dist. from Dijon. 

Lausanne, 47^ 

Orbe, 42 



Dist. from Paris 

La Maison Neuve, 62^ 
Rouvray, 68J 

Avallon, 54| 



Jougre, 


87i 


Lucy le Bois, 


52^ 


Pontarlier, 


m 






Vermanton, 
St. Bris, 


48 
44 


Levier, 


27J 


Salins, 


22J 
16i 


Auxerre, 


42 


Mont sous Vaudrey, 


Bassou, 


38 


Dole, 


Hi 


Joigny, 


35 






Villeneuve le Roi, 
Sens, 


31 

27j 


Auxonne, 


n 


Dist. from Paris. 






Dijon, 


78 


• 












Pont sur Yonne, or le 
Roi, 




Plombiers, 


76 


24| 


Pont de Pany, 


73 


Villeneuve la Guiard, 


21J 


Sombernon, 


71 


Fossard, 


19i 


Vitteaux, 


66J 


Moret, 


16 


' — 




Fontainebleau, 


144 



St. Denis, 
St. Brice, 
Beanmont, 



Air 
Abbeville, 



Puisenx, 
Noailles, 
Beauvais, 
Marseille, 
Grandvilliers, 



Poix, 

Camps. 



37i 



3J Nouvion, 40^ 

8 Bernay, 42| 

Nampont St. Firman, 44j 
10^ Montreuil sur Mer, 47J 
13i Cormont, 50J 

17 Samer, 52i 

21 j 

24 Boulogne, 

Wimille, 
27i Marquise, 



561 



This route, it will be seen, is nearly the same by 
which we came, I shall, therefore, have little to remark 
oil it, beyond what oar different mode of travelling may 
suggest. The asceat of the Jura on this side, is, as I 
have before remarked, much less steep, than on the 
other; it is, however, so much the longer, occupying 
four hours to Jougre, the frontier town of France, 
which is a distance of only five leagues and a half. 
There is a post of douaniers here, who strictly search 
the carriages and effects of all travellers, but I found 
them perfectly civil. An English gentleman, who drove 
up while my affairs were being arranged, told me he 
had chosen this road from Geneva, (considerably out of 
his way) solely to avoid being searched at Les Rousses, 
(on the Jura, and in the direct road from thence to 
Paris), which should have been his route. He added, 
that the insolence of the officers at that post, was in- 
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ooDceivable ; they had, a short time preyiously, had 
the brutality to make a lady take the combs from her 
hair, and even thrust their hands into the small-clothes 
{K)cket of a gentleman of the same party. The officers 
here did not attempt to search the persons even of our 
servants. I paid a duty of fifty francs on each horse ; 
that on a carriage, is thirty per cent, on a low estimate 
of its value. The first of these duties is returned in 
toto if you quit the country within twelve months* as 
are three-fourths the duty on a carriage. For this pur- 
pose you receive an ord^ on the custom house, at the 
frontier, by which you may quit the territory. It is ad- 
visable to get your luggage plombe (sealed with lead) 
here, as there is a second post of customs beyond Pon- 
tarlier, where you are otherwise liable to a second 
visitation. On passing the Fontaine Ronde, no water 
remained in it; whether owing to the dry weather we 
had lately experienced, or to the brink having become 
lower from the constant flowing of the water, I know 
not. It is a pity the gentlemen who built the causeway 
conducting to, and partly surrounding it, did not also 
construct a basin for the better observing of this phe- 
nomenon. The descent of the Jura, on the French 
side, is as dangerous as the ascent is difficult : no car- 
riage should come down it without two drags. I had 
but one, which, owing to the deep channels that are cut 
to throw the water off, and the ruts and stones tliat 
abound in it, flew off twice. Although my carriage was 
light, and I had taken the precaution to make our 
whole party descend from it, it was only with difficulty 
I could pull up. 

Salins is very much improved ; it is, in fact, now a 
good town, thou^ a great part of the pavement, aad 
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the roads in tbe immediate neighbourhood, I found ai 
bad as ever. Our old host had taken one of the new 
houses immediately opposite the salt worlds, and seems 
well disposed to make his visitors pay for Jiis change of 
situation. It being Sunday, the grand day for drillinga 
and reviews throughout France, as well as Switzerland, 
we saw here the national guards assembled ; some in 
regimentals, some not ; and in all degrees of forward- 
ness, from the thorough awkward squad, to the well- 
trained soldier. All the towns' people, at least, ap- 
peared enthusiastic in the cause of their new revolution ; 
and as they had now everywhere arms in their hands, 
the system must work well, so long as they hold to- 
gether; but, if ever a civil war occurs, in a country 
where every householder is thus a soldier, it must be- 
come a bloody one indeed. They have, at all events, 
one certain advantage, that of being able to defend their 
property from the canaille. We saw these guards 
posted at all the public offices ; and in those smaller 
towns, many of the centries were still in their working 
dresses ; some of them even out at elbows : this, with 
their awkward gait, gave them a contemptible appear- 
ance. At Dole, where we arrived the same evening, 
the guard were, in like manner, under arms ; they were 
here nearly all properly equipped. At Dijon we fonud 
the name of our old hotel (de Conde) changed for tbe less 
elegant one of de la Cloche ; it was still one of the best 
inns to be met with. At Anxerre we found that serious 
riots had lately taken place. Owing to a bad harvest 
and a total failure in the wine crop, the poor were much 
distressed ; and notwithstanding the glory of (heir late 
revolution, finding it did not coin money for their dis- 
posal, or even prevent the failure of a harvest, they had 




here been guilty of great excesses. I would by no 
means make liglit of the suBeriags of the poor man, or 
even intimate that after the extraordinary coup d'etat 
of the late king and his ministers, (for which, however, 
the abominable license of the press previously offered 
some excuse,) the revolution of France was not abso- 
lutely necessary. I would only hint, that from the ex- 
traordinary manner in which people are since gone mad 
for revolution, even where no such necessity exists, one 
would suppose they expected these miraculous conse- 
quences to follow. We found all the best rooms in our 
inn occupied by the officers of a regiment of cavalry, 
which had been marched here to aid the national guard 
in the maintenance of order. 

The country, from hence to Villeneuve la Guiard, is 
still beautiful, from the constant neighbourhood of my 
old friend, the Yonne ; but the spring is decidedly the 
time of year to travel in France, if you wish to see the 
country in its beauty. The delicate green of the vine- 
yards is now completely faded ; the lovely peach-bios- 
som no longer exists ; the grass is withered from the 
heat of the by-gone summer ; and the trees are becom- 
ing leafless. 

The master of the inn at Dijon having recommended 
to us that of his son at Sens, we slept there on the 
fourth night after, and found the Ecu as good an inn as 
la Cloche. A. rather ridiculous instance of the diflerent 
ideas we and the French entertain on certain subjects, 
occurred here. Having inquired of the man-cook in 
the kitchen, for the key of the commoditis, he handed 
it to the chamber-maid, who immediately frisked off 
with it. On my looking rather surprised, he said, " On 
va vous ouvrir la porte," and, accordingly, I found the 
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lady waifiDg to introduce me. I now, agaiti, visited 
the fiue old cathedral here, and had an opportunity of 
viewing more closely the monument of the grand 
dauphin, which, on my former visit, I only saw through 
the grille of the choir. The monument presents a high 
pedestal, which supports two beautiful urns of porphyry, 
ornamented with gilded bronze. One of these urns is 
supposed to contain the ashes of the grand dauphin, son 
of Louis XV., who erected the monument; while the 
other awaits those of his wife the dauphiaess, who was 
living at the time the monument was begun, and chose 
the model. A most beautifully executed, and colossal 
figure of lime, has already covered with hia ycil the first 
urn, and is stretching to the utmost to reach that of the 
dauphiness. Well executed figures of Religion, of Immor- 
tality, and of Conjugal Love, each of the height of six 
feet, with allegorical symbols designating them, surround 
the pedestal ; but these, though good in themselves, are 
far inferior in their execution to the Time, that I re- 
marked to, and could not be convinced by the arguments 
of the old verger who attended me, to the contrary, that 
they were not the work of the same hand. I saw, after- 
wards, in an account of the cathedral, that Conaton, 
the celebrated sculptor, who was charged with the exe- 
cution of this work, entrusted the minor figures to one 
of his eleves, named Julien, who became also famous in 
his line. In one of the chapels of this cathedral is a 
representation, in stucco, of the martyrdom of the first 
apostle who preached Christianity to the Sennonois, If 
I recollect, for I omitted to tnahe a memorandum of it 
on the spot, the bishop is on his knees, and his murderers 
are armed with axes; the whole of the figures are 
as large as life ; and with a splendid curtain, forming 
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the back ground, are carved from one solid mass of 
stucco. You are shown, also here, some beautiful and 
antique sculpture in bus relief, on tlie tomb of a Car- 
dinal du Prat, legate to France about the middle of the 
fifteenth century. The figures, costumes, and whole 
Style of the thin^, so exactly resemble Stotbard's cele- 
brated Pilgrimage to Canterbury, that I should almost 
Boppose that the same artist had designed them. The 
painted glass of this cathedral, which, in my former 
hasty visit, 1 had scarcely time to remark, is most 
costly and beautiful. It U at Fossard, a small village 
and [)ost-house two leagues beyond Villeneuve la Guiard, 
and near Montereau faut Yonne, that the roads leading 
by Fontaine bleau and Melim (on different sides the 
Seine) to Paris, separate. The distance is the same by 
either; and, not having seen Fontainebleau, we now 
chose that road. It is soon after Moret, a singularly 
antique little town, with gate-houses at the extremities 
of its principal street, and having the massive ruin of 
an extensive square tower on the opposite bank of the 
little river Joignj, on which the town is also situated, 
that the forest of Fontainebleau commences. The 
whole distance, (two leagues.) which you traverse before 
reaching the town from which it takes its name, is par- 
ticularly, at this season of the year, dull and monotonous. 
The constaud and unvaried wood, and the long, straight- 
paved way, bordered on either hand by deep sand, are 
indeed melancholy ; and this sensation is still increased, 
when about half-way, by the apparition of an immense 
white cross ; which, in the centre of so extensive a 
forest, and so far from any habitation, carries almost a 
romantic interest with it. 

When, according to my calculation, I ought to have 
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been near Fontainebleau, I saw nothing before me bnt 
an endless and steep ascent. As I advanced, how- 
ever, I was glad to find this to be a deception, pro- 
duced by an obelisk, whose situation, colour, and pro- 
portions, produced this effect: whether it was so con- 
structed for the purpose, I know not. This obelisk is 
situated close to the palace, and to Fontainebleau ; and 
where the road to Orleans and Tours crosses this of 
Auxerre. 

Fontainebleau itself wears an air as melancholy, as 
that of the part of the forest we reached it by. The 
population not being in proportion to its size, many of 
the streets appear almost deserted. There are numerous 
good houses ; but they are, for the most part, enclosed by 
high blank walls, Provisions are extremely dear ; pro- 
bably owing to the extent of the surrounding forest, and 
the consequent distance they have to be brought ; and 
the inns are exorbitant in their charges. That part of 
the palace, which fronts the high road, forms three sides 
of a square ; a lofty and elegant range of iron rails 
extends the whole length of the remaining side, enclos- 
ing it from the road. This front is after the style of the 
Tuilleries, though a miniature. The wings are of a 
different and more modem architecture ; the principal 
entrance is by a singular and antique flight of steps, 
conducting to the second story in the centre of this 
front. 

Passing through an arch-way, to the right of this, we 
found another quadrangle open on the side of the park. 
The houses of this are of a totally different style to those 
of the first, more resembling those of our squares in Lon- 
don. Independent of these, there is still a considerablo 
mass of building, being the apartments of the different 
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officers aod domestics ; ttose of the latter forni a distinct 
square at the back of the rest. The principal apart- 
ments that will attract the attention of the stranger, are 
the g^allery of Diana ; a magnificeDt picture gallery three 
hnndred and sixty feet long ; the apartments cf the king 
and queen ; the gallery of Francis the First ; the throne 
room ; a handsome chapel ; and a beautiful little theatre. 
The gallery of Diana is ornamented with pictures 
nf the chase, and has a most superb ceiling. In 
the picture-gallery, the walls are of stucco, beauti- 
fully painted, to which the paintings are affised in 
gilded pannels. The roof of this beautiful gallery is 
arched, and ornamented throughout its whole extent, 
by paintings of heathen mythology. There is a fine 
equestrian portrait of Henry the Fourth here ; and one 
representing the reception of the Duchess de Berri, 
by Louis the Eighteenth, at this very place ; which, at 
this moment, creates a melancholy interest from the 
siilferings and vicissitudes this unfortunate lady and 
her family have undergone. It is a good lecture to 
those who boast themselves of their riches, and forget 
how often they make themselves wings and fly away. 
Another memento of (he same instability of this world's 
goods, is also shewn in this palace. It is a small round 
table of common mahogany, on which Buonaparte 
signed his abdication. It is possible that, in the very 
last of Charles' hunting excursions here, he eyed this 
table with the complacency that good fortune and se- 
curity create, little dreaming how soon it would be his 
turn to give an equally striking instance of their in- 
stability. In the billiard-room are two of the most 
splendid porcelain vases I ever saw ; and there is a 
beautiful table of the same material in ihe llirono- 
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room. The furniture of the toya.\ apartment is, of 
course, very grand. The ceilings of nearly every apart- 
ment in this palace are superbly ornamented with 
painting, gilding or sculpture ; that of the queen's 
bed-room is emblazoned with armorial bearings of bur- 
nished gold. 

The gallery of Francis I. is occupied by the busts 
of great men of all ages and nations. The palace of 
Fontainebleau was founded in the twelfth century by 
Louis VII, ; was reconstructed by Francis I., and em- 
bellished by Henry IV. (who caused the theatre to be 
built) and his successors. There are extensive gar- 
dens, both French and English, here. It is certainly 
a most delightful retreat; and, although I have thus 
far described the forest as solitary, what charms has 
not such solitude for the man who has any reflection, 
particularly for the courtier, if any such there be, who 
dreams of other worlds, and soars above a crown ? 

Having passed the morning after our arrival in thus 
looking over the palace, we proceeded that day only 
us far as Essone, seven leagues. You have on this 
side again two leagues of the forest to traverse, some 
parts of which are most beautiful, from its varied 
soil, and the wild ranges of rocks that present them- 
selves. Many of these are so broken, that they have 
the appearance of being, and probably are, the wreck 
of some mountain which has fallen, at however distant 
a period. 

The country, as you approach Essone, is extremely 
beautiful ; hill, dale, river, wood and vineyard, abound i 
there are also much good arable land, and two or three 
handsome country-seats in the neighbourhood. Es- 
sone is only half a mile from the Seine ; a pretty path 



conducts b; tbe border of a caual, to a small town on 
its banks, which is, 1 believe, also called Essooe. This 
is most probably the original town of that name, said 
to have existed in the time of Clovis ; the former 
having the appearance of being built since the forma- 
tion of the present road, bordering each side of it in a 
perfectly straight line. There are numerous manufac- 
tories in this neighbourhood, particularly a very large 
one of cotton on the banks of the little canal. 

This is again Sunday, and is, as usual, a day devoted 
to pleasure or parade ; the national guard (here form- 
ing a strong and well-equipped battalion) are again 
under arms ; drums beating, colours flying, the little 
town is in a perfect uproar. It is singular that the 
Swiss and French, instead of employing this day, ac- 
cording to its institution, for the salvation of men's 
souls, should thus rather appear to imagine it was or- 
dained by God for the destruction of their bodies. 

The clergy seem to be in still less repute here since 
the late revolution. A funeral was returning, just as 
the troops were marching into the town, and the 
clergyman, who led the procession, bearing a bauner 
on a cross, had to hasten his steps to avoid the appear- 
ance of leading a battalion. 

I think, in such a case in England, a colonel would 
have ordered a halt ; it here served only as a good joke 
to the bystanders. Neither do I see so many crosses 
on the road. That at the gate of Dijon, with the co- 
lossal figure of our Saviour ou it, and which was really 
very handsome, evidently having been erected but a 
very short time on our first journey through France, 
was being taken down. In fact, only part of the foun- 
dation remained, as we lately passed. This is, however. 
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not to be regretted, if a purer creed take place of one 
which has undoubtedly, in some instances, led to the 
positive worship of images : the danger is, lest all religion 
should be banished. 

The Lion d'Or at Essone is a tolerable inn. We 
started for Paris the next morning. At Fromenteau, 
three leagues from Essone and four and a half from 
Paris, is a remarkable bridge ; built not only for the 
purpose of traversing the small river Orge, but also 
for that of rendering more easy the ascent of the oppo- 
site steep hill. A first line of arches crosses the brook, 
and prevents the foot of the opposite banks from 
caving; an extremely lofty arch is again raised above 
these, which retains the upper face of the hill ; over 
this the road passes. Two handsome fountains, orna- 
mented by groups, one of which represents Time sup- 
porting a medallion of Louis XV., the founder of the 
bridge, are on the sides of it. 

We entered Paris by the Barriere d'ltalie ; and, to 
avoid the dirty faubourg of St. Marceau, passed by the 
boulevards and the Pont d'Austerlitz (now again so 
called) to the opposite extremity of Paris, where a 
friend had taken lodgings for us. 

Paris is much improved since I last saw it; many of 
Ihe streets have now foot-pavement ; I found, also, a 
beautiful new arcade at the upper end of the Palais 
Royal, so extensive, that it is now the modish lounge, 
particularly in cold weather, for the frequenters of the 
(raiteurs and caf^s of this fashionable square. The 
colossal figures on the bridge Louis XVI. are now 
finished ; they are of such preponderating magnitude, 
as to render everything that surrounds them, even the 
fa9ade of the Chamber of Deputies, insignificant. They 
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are BrobdignagianR. wbo havealighted in Lilliput. Orer 
this bridg^e, across the Place Lonia XV. and the Rue 
Royai, ou the Boulevard de la Madeliii, and so directly 
facing the Chamber of Deputies, a beautiful churoh, 
Gommeaoed I believe by Buonaparte, is now being 
finished. The front having an exact resemblance to 
that of the former building, produces an excellent effect, 
the two being at once seen at the extremities of this 
long line. As I now remained longer in Paris than ou 
my former visit, I must in jastice say, that I found 
many more tolerable streets than I on that occasion 
gave it credit for. Some of these, such as the B,ue St. 
Honore, and the Roe Mont Martre, are extremely long, 
and being now partiv paved for pedestrians, have a 
much better appearance. Yet it cannot for an instant, 
in this respect, compare to London. Neither are the 
Champs Elys^es (Elysian fields) at alt to compare to our 
parks. They are of little extent ; the trees as yet were 
very young, and scarcely a blade of pure green grass was 
seen beneath them. 

I think, now, the finest piece of architecture in Paris 
is the Exchange. It is a noble and extensive stracture, 
farming a long square ; its base is considerably raised, 
do that you ascend to it by a handsome Sight of steps, 
which terminates in a piazza, formed by noble Corinthian 
columns, which surrounds the whole building. The 
immense room in which the merchants assemble, and 
which occupies nearly the whole extent of the building, 
is on the ground-floor ; a gallery, supported by hand- 
some columns, surrounds the walls above; from this, in 
like manner, continued columns uphold the roof. The 
ceiling is flat as far as the gallery, where an elegant 
arch, springing from the pillars, extends a sufficient dis- 
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taiice to support the remaiDcler of the roof, a beautiful 
mass of glass, that gives a flood of light to the whole 
interior of the building. The arch of which I have just 
spoken is ornamented with beautiful paintings, em- 
blematic of commerce ; they are so well done, that the 
most experienced eye, in a particular light, would take 
them for has relief. 

We visited, also, on this occasion, the cemetery of 
Pere la Chaise. It is on the east side of the town, to 
the left of the Fausbourg St. Antoine, by which we 
quitted, on our road to Switzerland. This city of the 
dead occupies an extensive and beautiful hill, command- 
ing one of the best possible views of Paris. The cy- 
presses, and other trees that have been planted round 
many of the tombs, now form a complete wood, and in 
some places, not only overshadow the tombs, but also 
render access to them difficult. The tombs themselves 
are of every form and feature, from the most simple to 
the most extravagantly expensive. A very frequent 
form, which is both elegant and simple, and which the 
face of the sloping hill is particularly adapted for, is 
that of a small chapel, or hermitage. The remains of 
the deceased are usually below the floor, while the 
chapel contains the tablet, or monument to their me- 
mory. Almost all have votive offerings, (usually gar- 
lands of artificial or everlasting flowers) suspended on 
them. Even at this day, love-sick girls cast them, by 
stealth, into the antique little chapel of Abelard aiul 
Elolsa, whose ashes now repose here. Of great men, 
this ground contains more of the miserable remains 
than perhaps any cemetery in the universe. 

During the short lime I was in it, our guide pointed 

out the monuments of Marshals Kellerman, Suchet, 

T 2 
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Massena, Le Fevre, Oavoust, Ney, Lavalette, aid-de- 
camp to Buonaparte ; Barras, the celebrated member 
of the Directory ; also those of the English general, 
Murray, and the Earl of Dondonald, uncle to the 
present earl. One of the moat expensive tombs is that 
of a Russian couitfess. It is a massive sarcophagus 
placed on a basement, from which spring ten beautiful 
columns, enclosed at the top so as to form a species of 
temple, in which the sarcophagus reposes ; the whole is 
of the most costly marble. Though thousands of the 
most arrogantly ostentatious monuments crown the 
summit of this hill, so that the ground will soon not 
afford space enough to describe the merits, or to extol 
the exploits of Ihe poor worms beneath, I was much 
more interested with a neat and simple white stone, 
seeking the shelter of a cypress-branch. It was the 
heartfelt effusion of a tender mother over her lost babe. 
Beside the name and age, " Chere petite aiige " were the 
only words inscribed on it : they brought tears to my eyes 
at tbat moment — as the repetition of them does now. 

There is here a most admirably executed statne io 
bronze, of Denon, the celebrated traveller in Egypt. 
The architect of the bourse, the inventor of gas, and 
Talma the actor, are also buried here. It is a strauge 
medley all this, and quite enough to sicken the heart of 
the proudest, I thought I would rather now change 
lots with the good Abbe Sicard, than with the occupant 
of the proudest of the monuments that surrounded him ; 
and HO, buying two little chaplets, as mementos of Pere 
la Chaise, 1 again returned to the noisy throng of 
Paris. 

I saw, also, the Gobelins on this occasion. It is, to 
the uninitiated, a most inconceivable thing, that a set of 
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awkw^d, some, even, stupid-lookiog men, shall pro- 
duce on tapestry facsimilies of the most beautiful paint- 
ings of the first masters ; and that at the very time they 
are at work, they cannot see clearly the effect they are 
producing, for they work at the back of the tapestry, 
where all is harsh and rough, and where the beautiful 
consequence of the work of their hands is invisible. The 
Jardins des Plantes are close to the Gobelins. We paid 
them a second visit, and now saw the beautiful cameleo- 
pard, which was supposed to be dying when we were first 
here, restored to perfect health, soaring his head, and 
taking his hay from bags, hung at a height of fifteen 
feet, that he might not be inconvenienced in stooping 
for it. Some gazelles, with their lovely black eyes, con- 
vinced us, that the Moorish phrase " Gazelle-eyed " is 
indeed a compliment. On the Sunday there was here 
also, a review of National Guards — ^one hundred and 
sixty thousand, it was said. The dificrent battalions 
formed in parallel lines, and completely covered the 
whole of that noble parade — so justly deserving the 
appellation of Champ de Mars. The new King and La 
Fayette inspected them; the constant hurras, as they 
passed along the several lines, bore witness to the popu- 
larity they then enjoyed. 

On the Monday we again left Paris, and arrived, 
without any accident, at ten o'clock, on the Friday, at 
Boulogne. We had made the same stages as the voi- 
tures had made in bringing us ; and were now not sur- 
prised at the length of time he was on the road ; three 
of the days' journies being thirteen and fifteen leagues, 
and the roads out of all comparison worse than those on 
the other side of Paris. The steam-boat was ready to 
depart two hours after our arrival, so thai we hail just 
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the requisite time to get the duties on our horses and 
carriage retnmed Id us fromthe custom-house, and see 
all safety embarlced, when a fair wind and the steam 
placed us in three hours and a half along side the Dover 
pier, The dunning imperlineuce of the waiters of the 
different inns, I found here, to my great surprise, ten 
times worse than at Calais. Carrying one of my little 
ones in my arms through the throng, my lady was com- 
pletely separated from me, and the nurse again from her 
— both were absolutely terrified. One rascal had the 
impudence even to follow us out of the crowd, when, 
losing all patience, I gave him a hearty d — n, when, re- 
marking that he was quite satisfied that F was no gen- 
tleman, he walked off, amply compensating me for the 
toss of his esteem by his absence. 

We are again safe in old England ; I shall therefore 
merely add a few remarks on our late mode of travelling'. 
1 would advise no man to undertake it without, in the 
first place, having thoroughly seasoned horses, and pro- 
viding a spare one even of these. He should also have 
a good coachman, on whom he can entirely rely, and 
who is not afraid, after a long day's journey, to work 
well at his own horses, as the French hostlers are not at 
all accustomed to take the same care of these animals as 
we do, Having only a Swiss lad with me, who was but 
an indifferent groom, my turn-out of a morning was 
seldom what I could have wished it. I drove myself, 
and was fortunately blest with fine weather, not having 
had a drop of rain the whole way ; otherwise this mode 
of arranging the alfair would not have been the most 
agreeable. 

Lastly, the traveller who would wish to enjoy the 
least pleasure in perambulating the continent, must be 
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satisfied with much less attention from both the masters 
and servants of inns, than he meets with in England. 
They are accustomed to be requested instead of ordered ; 
and I have invariably found that '* Auriez vous la 
bonte," would obtain more for me than the most im- 
portant word or gesture. For the rest, I must pay my 
tribute of respect to the French people : in neither of 
my journies through this country did I meet with a 
single incivility. 

The expense attending my journey home I found less 
than if I had come by the Voiturier. Going to Lau- 
sanne, I found the necessary expenses amount to 160/. ; 
returning, to about 115/. These sums included my ex- 
penses at Paris, &c. 
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Thun, lake of, 144 
Tiguriens, the, 49 
Tingry, mountain and wood of, 7 
Tour de Gourze, 117 
Tribunal of appeal, 113 
Tuilleries, palace of the, 24. 26, 27. 
Turenne, monument of, 22 



U. 



Untersen, 145, 136 
Unterwald, zeal of the people of, 102 
Uri, alliance of, with the valley of 
Urseren, 70 



Valence, 31 
Vannes, the river, 35 
Varens, Aiguille de, 235 
Vauban, monument of, 22 
Vaudois, morals of the» 122 

, amusements of, 124 

, vineyards of, 125 

Vernard, Bois de, 117 
Versay, source of tlie, 128 
Vevay, 135, 136 
Villeneuve, la Guiard, 32, 33, 34 

le Roi, 36 

Villmergum, battle of, 89 
Vitteaux, 39 
Voltaire, 20. 129. 130 

, rooms of, 131 

, heart of, 21 



W. 

Waldstetten, the, 51. 56. 61. 62, 63. 

98. 101 
Weissenstein, the, 215 

■ , view from, 216 

Westphalia, peace of, 86 
Wetterhorn, the, 151 
Wintrechbach, the, 148 
Winville, 5 
Wittlispach, 213, 214 
Wufflens, chateau of, 117 



Y. 



V. 



Valais, the disputes of the people of, 
with their lords, 72 



Yeres, the river, 29 

Yonne, the, 31. 32. 35. 37, 38 

, Montereau faut, 31, 32 

Yvome, 256 
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INDtBX. 



Z. 

Zimme, the, 141 
Zkunenthml, the, 140 

, houiet of, U3 

Zocfaokke, 48 

Zng.ee 

Zttuglim, 84 

Zurich, fortifictioii of« 55 

, admiiiioii of to the Swiss 
republic, 65 



Znrich, new constitution of, 64 

, litnation of, 199 

, collection of urmour at, 201 

, public library of, 202 

/town-hall and cathedral of. 



203 



-, promenade of, 200 



Zunach, 210 
Zweylutichine, 147 
Zweyzimmen, 140 



• t 



THE END. 
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